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*  Taming  of  "The  Shrfm  .]  We  have  hitherto  Tuppofed 
Shakfpeare  the  author  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shreia,  but  his 
property  in  it  is  extremely  difputable.  I  will  give  my  opinion, 
and  the  reafons  on  which  it  is  founded.  I  fuppofe  then  the 
prefent  play  not  originally  the  work  of  Shakfpeare,  but  reftored 
by  him  to  the  ftage,  with  the  whole  Indu6tion  of  the  Tinker  j 
and  fome  otlier  occaiional  improvements  ;  efpecially  in  the  cha- 
ra6ler  of  Petruchio.  It  is  very  obvious  that  the  Indu6tion  and 
the  Play  were  either  the  works  of  different  hands,  or  written  at 
a  great  interval  of  time.  The  former  is  in  our  author's  bejl 
manner,  and  a  great  part  of  the  latter  in  his  worji,  or  even  be- 
low it.  Dr.  Warburton  declares  it  to  be  certainly  fpurious  }  and 
without  doubt,  fuppojing  it  to  have  been  written  by  Shakfpeare, 
it  mull  have  been  one  of  his  earlieft  produ6tions.  Yet  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  lill  of  his  works  by  Meres  in  15QS. 

I  have  met  with  a  facetious  piece  of  Sir  John  Harrington, 
printed  in  15Q6,  (and  poflibly  there  may  be  an  earlier  edition,) 
called  The  Metamorphojis  of  Ajax,  where  I  fufpeft  an  allufion 
to  the  old  play  :  "  Read  the  Booke  of  Taming  a  Shrew,  which 
hath  made  a  number  of  us  fo  perfeft,  that  now  every  one  can 
rule  a  flirew  in  our  countrey,  fave  he  that  hath  hir." — I  am 
aware  a  modern  linguirt  may  obje6l  that  the  word  l-ook  does  not 
at  prefent  feem  dramatick,  but  it  was  once  technically  fo  : 
GolTon,  in  his  Schoole  of  Ahufe,  containing  a  pie af aunt  Invec- 
tive againjl  Poets,  Pipers,  Players,  Jefiers,  and  fuch  like 
Caterpillars  of  a  Commonwealth,  15JQ,  mentions  "  twooprofe 
bookes  played  at  the  Bell-Sauage  :"  and  Hearne  tells  us,  in  a 
note  at  the  end  of  IFilliam  of  JVbrcefier,  that  he  had  feen  a  MS. 
in  the  nature  of  a  Play  or  Interlude,  intitled  The  Booke  of  Sir 
Thomas  Moore. 

And  in  fad  there  is  fuch  an  old  anonymous  play  in  Mr.  Pope's 
lift:  '^  A  pleafant  conceited  hiftory,  called,  The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew — fundry  times  afted  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  his  fervants." 
Which  feems  to  have  been  republilhed  by  the  remains  of  that 
company  in  I607,  when  Shakfpeare's  copy  appeared  at  the 
Black-Friars  or  the  Globe. — Nor  let  this  feem  derogatory  from 
the  character  of  our  poet.  There  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  he 
wanted  to  claim  the  play  as  his  own  ;  for  it  was  not  even  printed 
till  fome  years  after  his  death  5  but  he  merely  revived  it  on  his 
ftage  as  a  vianas.er. 

In  fupport  of  what  I  have  faid  relative  to  this  play,  let  me 
only  obferve  further  at  prefent,  that  the  author  of  Hamlet 
fpeaks  of  Gonzago,  and  his  wife  Baptifta ;  but  the  author  of 
The  Taming  of  the  Shreiv  knew  Baptifta  to  be  the  name  of  a 
man.  Mr.  Capell  indeed  made  me  doubt,  by  declaring  the 
authenticity  of  it  to  be  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  Sir  Afton 
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Cockayn.  1  knew  Sir  Afton  was  much  acquainted  with  the 
writers  immediately  fubfequent  to  Shakfpeare ;  and  I  was  not 
inclined  to  difpute  his  authority  :  but  how  was  I  turprifed^  when 
I  found  that  Cockayn  afcribes  nothing  more  to  Shaklpeare,  than 
the  Induction- JVincot- Ale  and  the  Beggar  !  I  hope  this  was  only 
a  flip  of  Mr.  Capell's  memory.     Farmer. 

The  following  is  Sir  Afton's  Epigram  : 

"To    MR.  CLEMENT  FISHER,    OF    WINCOT. 

"  Shakfpeare  your  Wincot-ale  hatli  much  renown'd, 
"  That  fox'd  a  beggar  fo  (by  chance  was  found 
"  Sleeping)  that  there  needed  not  many  a  word 
"  To  make  him  to  believe  he  was  a  lord  : 
"  But  you  affirm  (and  in  it  feem  moft  eager) 
"  'Twill  make  a  lord  as  drunk  as  any  beggar. 
"■  Bid  Norton  brew  fuch  ale  as  Shakfpeare  fancies 
"  Did  put  Kit  Sly  into  fuch  lordly  trances  : 
"  And  let  us  meet  there  (for  a  fit  of  gladnefs) 
"  And  drink  ourfelves  merry  in  fober  I'adnefs." 

Sir  A.  Cockayn's  Poems,  l65Q,  p,  124. 

In  fplte  of  the  great  deference  which  is  due  from  every  com- 
mentator to  Dr.  Farmer's  judgment,  I  own  I  cannot  concur  witli 
him  on  the  prefent  oecafion.  I  know  not  to  whom  I  could  im- 
pute this  comedy,  if  Shakfpeare  was  not  its  author.  I  think  his 
hand  is  vifible  in  almoft  every  fcene,  though  perhaps  not  fo  evi- 
dently as  in  thofe  which  pafs  between  Katharine  and  Petruchio. 

I  once  thought  that  the  name  of  this  play  might  have  been 
taken  from  an  old  ftory,  entitled.  The  IVyf  lapped  in  Morells 
Skin,  or  I'he  Taming  of  a  Shrew  ;  but  I  have  fince  difcovered 
among  the  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  the 
following  :  "  Peter  Shorte]  May  2,  15.Q4,  a  pleafaunt  conceyted 
hyftorie,  called,  The  Taminge  of  a  Showed  It  is  likewife 
entered  to  Nich.  Ling,  Jan.  22,  l606 ;  and  to  John  Smytliwicke, 
Nov.  19,  1607. 

It  was  no  uncommon  praftice  among  the  .  authors  of  the  age 
of  Shakfpeare,  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  titles  of  ancient 
performances.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Warton  has  obferved,  Spenfer 
lent  out  his  Pajlorals  under  the  title  of  The  Shepherd's  Kalendar, 
a  work  which  had  been  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  and  re- 
printed about  twenty  years  before  thefe  poems  of  Spenfer  ap- 
peared, viz.  1559. 

Dr.  Percy,  ui  the  firft  volume  of  his  Relicjues  of  Ancient  En- 
glijh  PiH'try,  is  of  opinion,  that  The  FroUchfovie  Diihe,  or  the 
Tinker  s  Good  furlun-j,  an  ancient  ballad  in  the  Pepys'  Colle»!^ion, 


might  have  fuggefted  to  Shakfpeare  the  Induction  for  this 
comedy. 

Tlie  following  fton',  however,  which  might  liavc  been  the 
parent  of  all  the  rell,  is  related  by  Burton  in  his  ylnaloviy  of 
Melancholy,  edit.  lt>32,  p.  QUJ :  "  A  Tartar  Prince,  iaith 
Marcus  Poliis,  Lib.  II.  cap.  28,  called  Scnex  ch'  Montilns,  the 
better  to  ellabliih  his  government  amongft  his  fubjc^ls,  and  to 
kerne  them  in  awe,  found  a  convenient  place  in  a  pleaiant  valley 
environed  with  hills,  in  wliich  he  made  a  dcUtious  parhcfull  of 
odori^l-roi/sjlowers  and  fruits,  and  a  palace  full  of  all  irorldly 
contents  that  could  pollibly  be  devifed,  mujlcke,  pictures,  variety 
of  meats,  &c.  and  chofe  out  a  certaine  young  man  whom  with 
afoporiferous  potion  he  fo  benummed,  that  he  perceived  nothing ; 
and fo,  fuji  ajleepe  as  he  was,  caufed  him  to  le  convcied  into 
this /aire  garden.  Where,  after  he  had  lived  a  while  in  all 
fuch  pleafures  a  fenfuall  man  could  defire,  he  cci/i  him  into  a 
Jleepe  againe,  and  brought  him  forth,  that  when  he  waked  he 
might  tell  others  he  had  beene  in  Paradife^ — Marco  Paolo, 
quoted  by  Burton,  was  a  traveller  of  the  13th  centuiy. 

Chance,  however,  has  at  laft  furnilhed  me  with  the  original 
to  which  Shakfpeare  was  indebted  for  his  fable  ;  nor  does  this 
difcovery  at  all  difpofe  me  to  retraft  my  former  opinion,  which 
the  reader  may  find  at  the  conclufion  of  the  play.  Such  parts 
of  the  dialogue  as  our  author  had  inmiediately  imitated,  I  have 
occafionally  pointed  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  but  mufl 
refer  the  reader,  who  is  defirous  to  examine  the  whole  ftru£ture 
of  the  piece,  to  Six  old  Plays  on  which  Shakfpeare  founded,  &c. 
publithed  by  S.  Leacroft,  at  Charing-crofs,  as  a  Supplement  to 
our  commentaries  on  Shakfpeare. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ^\'rote  what  may  be  called  a  fequel  to 
this  comedy,  viz.  The  JFoman's  Prize,  or  the  Tamer  Tam'd;  in 
which  Petruchio  is  fubdued  by  a  fecond  wife.     Steevens. 

Among  the  books  of  my  friend  the  late  Mr,  William  Collin.s 
of  Chichefter,  now  difperfed,  was  a  coUeftiou  of  ihort  comick 
llories  in  profe,  printed  in  the  black  letter  under  the  year  15/0  : 
"  fett  forth  by  maifter  Richard  Edwards,  mayfter  of  her  Ma- 
jefties  revels."  Among  thefe  tales  was  that  of  the  Induction 
ov  THE  Tinker  in  Shakfpeare's  Tajning  of  the  Shrew;  and 
perhaps  Edwards's  ftory-book  was  the  immediate  fource  from 
which  Shakl'peare,  or  rather  the  author  of  the  old  Taming  of  a 
Shrew,  drew  that  diverting  apologue.  If  I  recollect  right,  the 
circumftances  almoft  tallied  with  an  incident  which  Heuterus  re- 
lates from  an  epiftle  of  Ludovicus  Vivos  to  have  a6tually  hap- 
pened at  the  marriage  of  Duke  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy, 
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about  the  year  1440.  That  perfpicuous  annalift,  who  flourifhed 
ebout  the  year  1580  fays,  this  Itnry  was  told  to  Vives  by  an  old 
officer  of  the  Duke's  court.     T.  Warton. 

See  the  earlieft  Englifh  original  of  this  dory,  &c.  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  play.     Steevens. 

Our  author's  Taming  of  the  Shretr  was  written,  I  imagine, 
in  1594,  SeeJn  Attempt  to  afccrtain  the  Order  of  Shakfp care's 
Plays,  Vol.  IL     Malone, 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


A  Lord. 

Cbriflopher  Sly,  a  drunken  Tinker, 
Hoftejk,  Page,  Players^    H^ntfme7iAPerfonsi7ithe 
and  otherServants  attending  on  the  \    Induction, 


Lord. 


']'• 


Baptifta,  a  rich  Gentleman  of  Padua. 

Vincentio,  an  old  Gentlema7i  of  Pifa. 

Lucentio,  Son  to  Vincentio,  in  love  with  Bianca. 

Petruchio,    a  Gentleman  of  Verona,    a  Suitor  to 

Katharina. 

Gremio,       S    c  •.       *    r>- 

TT    t     r        J-  Suitors  to  Bianca. 

Hortemio,    J 

B' '   H  II       J  ^^^^^'^^^  ^^  Lucentio, 

C    t*     '       J  •^^^^■^^^•^  ^^  Petruchio. 

Pedant,  an  old  Fellow  fet  up  to  perfonate  Yincentio. 

Katharina,  the  Shrew;    i    r\       t.       ^    -n    i.-a 
Bianca,  her  Sifter,  S  ^ciughters  to  Baptifta. 

Widow. 

Tailor,  Haberdajlier,    and  Servants  attending  on 
Baptifta  and  Petmchio. 

SCENE,  fometimes  in  Padua ;  and  fometimes  in 
Petruchio's  Houfe  in  the  Country. 


CHARACTERS  IN  THE  INDUCTION 

To  the  Original  Play  of  The  Taming  of  a  Shretv, 
entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1594,  and 
printed  in  quarto  in  1607. 

A  Lord,  &c. 

Sly. 

A  Tapfter. 

Page,  Players,  Huntfmen,  8cc. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

Alphonfus,  a  Merchant  of  Athens. 

Jerobel,  Duke  of  Celtus. 

Aurelius,   his  Son,  -^  q   -,        ,     ^1      r\       i.  c 

-p,         ,  ^  '    \ouitors   to   the  Daughters    of 

Polfdorr  /     Alphonfus. 

Valeria,  Servant  to  Aurelius. 

Sander,   Servant  to  Ferando. 

Phylotus,  a  Merchant  who  perfonates  the  Duke. 

Kate,         ^ 

Emelia,       >  Daughters  to  Alphonfus. 

Phylema,  J 

Tailor,  Haherdafher,  and  Servants  to  Ferando  and 
Alphonfus. 

SCENE,  Athens;  and  fometimes Fernndo's  Country 
Houfe, 
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INDUCTION. 

SCENE  I. 

Before  an  Alehoufe  on  a  Heath. 

Enter  Hoftefs  and  Sly. 

Sly.  I'll  pheefe  you/  in  faith. 
Host.  A  pair  of  flocks,  you  rogue  ! 

*  ///  pheefe  you,"]  To  pheefe  or  feafe,  is  to  feparate  a  twift 
into  fingle  threads.  In  the  figurative  fenfe  it  may  well  enough 
be  taken,  like  teaze  or  toze,  for  to  harrafs,  to  plague.  Perhaps 
ril  pheeze  you,  may  be  equivalent  to  I'll  comb  your  head,  a 
phrale  vulgarly  ufed  by  perfons  of  Sly's  charatler  on  like  occa- 
fions.  The  following  explanation  of  the  word  is  given  by  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  in  his  book  de  Sermone  Anglico,  printed  by 
Robert  Stephens,  4to  :   "  To  feize,  means  injila  diducere." 

Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  repeats  his  ufe  of  the  word  in  Trot  his  and  Creffida, 
where  Ajax  fays  he  will  pheefe  the  pride  of  Achilles  :  and  Love- 
wit  in  The  Alchemifl  employs  it  in  the  fame  fenfe.  Again,  in 
Puttenham's  Arte  of  Englijh  Poefie,   1589  : 

"  Your  pride  ferves  you  to  feaze  them  all  alone." 
Again,    in  Stanyhurft's   verfion  of   the  firft  Book  of   VirgU's 
jEneid  : 
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Slt.  Y'are  a  baggage  ;  the  Slies  are  no  rogues  :- 
Look  in  the  chronicles,  we  came  in  with  Richard 
Conqueror.  Therefore,  paucas  pallahris  ;3  let  the 
world  flide  -A  Sejfa  ! 


"  We  are  touz'd,  and  from  lizXye.  fea%  d. 
Italis  longe  disjungimur  oris. 


Agairij  ihid 

"  Feaze  away  the  droane  bees,"  &c.     Steevens. 

To  pheeze  a  man,  is  to  beat  him  ;  to  give  him  a  pheeze,  is, 
to  give  him  a  knock.  In  The  Chances,  Antonio  fays  of  Don 
John,  "  I  felt  him  in  my  fmall  guts ;  I  am  fure  he  has  feazd 
me."     M.  JNIason. 

To  touze  or  toaze  had  the  fame  fignification.  See  Florio's 
Italian  Didionary,  15()8  :  "  Arruftare.  To  touze,  to  tug, 
to  bang,  or  rib-bafte  one."     Malone. 

'  no  rogues:]     That  is,    vagrants,    no   mean  fellows. 


but  gentlemen.     Johnson. 

One  JViUiam  Slij  was  a  performer  in  tlie  plays  of  Shakfpeare, 
as  appears  from  the  lill  of  comedians  prefixed  to  the  folio,  l623. 
This  Sly  is  likewife  mentioned  in  Heywood's  JFtor's  Vindication, 
and  the  Induftion  to  Marfion's  Malcontent.  He  was  alio  among 
thofe  to  whom  James  I,  granted  a  licence  to  a6t  at  the  Globe 
tlieatre  in  l603.     Steevens. 

3  paucas  pallalris  ;]     Sly,  as   an  ignorant  fellow,    is 

purpofely  made  to  aim  at  languages  out  of  his  knowledge,  and 
knock  the  words  out  of  joint.  The  Spaniards  fay,  poca^  pala- 
Iras,  I.  e.  few  words  :   as  they  do  likewife,  Cejja,  i.  e.  be  quiet. 

Theobald. 

This  is  a  burlefque  on  Hieronyrao,  which  Theobald  fpeaks  of 
in  a  following  note  :  "  What  new  device  have  they  devifed  now  ? 
Pocas  paUahras."  In  the  comedy  of  The  Roaring  Girl,  l6ll, 
a  cut-purfe  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  words.  Again,  they  appear 
in  The  JFi/e  IFbman  of  Hngsden,  l638,  and  in  fome  others,  but 
are  always  appropriated  to  tJie  loweft  charafters.     Strevens. 

*  let  the  world  Jlide  :']     This  cxpreflion  is  proverbial. 

It  is  ufed  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  ivithout  Money  : 

"  ■  will  you  go  drink 

"  And  let  the  world  Jlide,  uncle  ?" 
It  occurs,  however,  or  fome  what  veiy  much  refembling  it, 
in  die  ancient  Morality  entitled  llic  iiii  Elements  : 
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Host.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glafles  you  have 
burft  ?5 

Sly.  No,  not  a  denier  :  Go  by,  fays  Jeronimy ; — 
Go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee.^ 

•  let  us  be  mery. 


"  With  huft'  a  galand,  lynge  tyrll  on  the  beiy, 
"  And  let  the  ivyde  uuorlde  wynde."     Steevens. 

s  7/oM /iay<?. burft  ?]     To  lurft  and  to   Ircak  were  an- 
ciently iynonymous.     FalftafF  fays,  that  "  John  of  Gaunt  lurjl 
Shallow's  head  for  crouding  in  among  the  marlhtal's  men," 
Again,  in  Soliman  and  Perfeda  : 

"  God  fave  you,  fir,  you  have  lurft  your  Ihin." 
Again,    in    Dr.  Philemon   Holland's   tranflation   of    Plutarch's 
Apophthegvis,  edit,   l603,  p.  405.     To  bruft  and  io  hurji  ha.\e 
the  fame  meaning.    So,  in  All  for  Money,  a  tragedy  by  T.  Lup^ 
ton,  1574 : 

"  If  you  forfake  our  father,  for  forrow  he  will  hrnft.'" 
In    the   fame   piece,  hurft  is  ufed  when  it  fuited  the  rhyme. 
Again,  in  the  old  morality  of  Every  Man  : 

"  Though  thou  weep  till  thy  heart  to-LrafS' 

Steevens. 

Biaji  is  ftill  ufed  for  broke  in  the  North  of  England.  See 
Dodlley's  Colleftlon  of  Old  Plays,  edit.  1/80,  Vol.  XII.  p.  375. 

Reed. 

**  ■  Go  ly,  fays  Jeronimy  ; — Go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm 
thee.']     The  old  copy  reads — go  by  S  Jeronimie — ,     Steevens. 

All  the  editions  have  coined  a  Saint  here,  for  Sly  to  fwear 
by.  Bat  the  poet  had  no  fuch  intentions.  The  palfage  has  par- 
ticular humour  in  it,  and  muft  have  been  very  pleafing  at  that 
time  of  day.  But  I  muft  clear  up  a  piece  of  ftage  hiftory  to 
make  it  underftood.  There  is  a  fuftian  old  play  called  Hiero- 
nymo  ;  or  The  Spanifli  Tragedy  :  which  I  find  was  the  common 
butt  of  raillery  to  all  the  poets  in  Shakfpeare's  time  :  and  a  paf- 
fage,  that  appeared  very  ridiculous  in  that  play,  is  here  hunior- 
oufly  alluded  to.  Hieronvmo,  thinking  himfelf  injured,  applies 
to  tlie  king  for  juftice  ;  but  the  courtiers,  who  did  not  defire  his 
wrongs  fliould  be  fet  in  a  true  light,  attempt  to  hinder  him  from 
an  audience : 

"  Hiero.  Juftice  !  O  !  juftice  to  Hieronvmo. 

*■'■  Lor.  Back  ; feeft  thou  not  the  king  is  buly  ? 

"  Hiero.  O,  ishefo? 
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Host.  I  know  my  remedy,  I  muft  go  fetch  the 
thirclborough.7  [^Exit, 

"  King.  Who  is  he,  that  interrupts  our  bufinefs  ? 

''  Hiero.  Not  I  : — Hieronymo,  beware  ;  go  by,  go  ly." 

So  Sly  here,  not  caring  to  be  dunn'd  by  the  Hoftefs,  cries  to  her 

in  effeft;  "  Don't  be  troublefome,  don't  interrupt  me,  go  by  ;" 

and  to  fix  the  fatire  in  his  allufion,  pleafantly  calls  her  Jeronimo, 

Theobald. 
The  firft  part  of  this  tragedy  is  called  Jeronimo.     The  Tinker 
therefore  does  not  fay  Jeronimo  as  a  miftake  for  Hieronymo. 

SXEEVENS, 

I  believe  the  true  reading  is — Go  by,  fays  Jeronimo,  and  that 
the  s  was  the  beginning  of  the  word  fays,  which,  by  miftake, 
the  printers  did  not  complete.  The  quotation  from  the  old  play 
proves  that  it  is  Jeronimo  himfelf  tliat  fays.  Go  by.  M.  Mason, 

I  have  not  fcrupled  to  place  Mr.  M,  Mafon's  judicious  cor- 
reftion  in  the  text.     Steevens. 

Surely  Sly,  who  in  a  preceding  fpeech  is  made  to  fay  Richard 
for  IViiliam,  paucas  pallabris  for  pocas  palabras,  &c-  may  be 
allowed  here  to  mifquote  a  paflnge  from  the  fame  play  in  which 
that  fcrap  of  Spanifh  is  found,  viz.  The  SpaniJJi  Tragedy.  He 
afterwards  introduces  a  faint  in  form. — Ihe  fimilitude,  however 
flight,  between  Jeronimy  and  S.  Jerome,  who  in  Sly's  diale6t 
would  be  Jeremy,  may  be  fuppofed  the  occafion  of  the  bhander. 
He  does  not,  I  conceive,  mean  to  addrefs  the  Hoftefs  by  the 
name  of  Jeronimy,  as  Mr.  Theobald  fuppofed,  but  merely  to 
quote  a  line  from  a  popular  play.  Nym,  Piftol,  and  many  other 
of  Shakfpeare's  low  charafters,  quote  fcraps  of  plays  witli  equal 
infidelity. 

There  are  two  pafTages  in  The  SpaniJJi  Tragedy  here  alluded 
to.     One  quoted  by  Mr.  Theobald,  and  this  other  : 

"  What  outcry  calls  me  from  my  naked  bed  ?''' 

Sly's  making  Jeronimy  a  faint  is  furely  not  more  extravagant 
than  his  exhorting  his  Hoftefs  to  go  to  her  cold  bed  to  ivarm 
herfelf ;  or  declaring  that  he  will  go  to  his  cold  bed  for  the  fame 
purpofe;  for  perhaps,  like  Hieronymo,  he  here  addreffes  himfelf. 

In  King  Lear,  Edgar,  when  he  aliumes  the  madman,  utters 
the  fame  words  that  are  here  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  linker : 
"Humph  J  go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warvi  thee,"     Malone. 

^  I  muft  go  fetch  the  thirdborough.]  The  old  copy  reads  : 

1  nuiji  go  fetch  the  headborough. 

Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  ^^\\\  borough,  ike.     Steevkns. 

This  corrupt  reading  had  palled  down  through  all  the  copies. 
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Sly.  Thirds  or  fourth,  or  fifth  horough,  I'll  an- 
fwcr  him  by  law  :  I'll  not  budge  an  inch,  boy  ;  let 
him  come,  and  kindly. 

[^Lies  doivn  on  the  groiiiidj  and  falls  ajleep} 

and  none  of  the  editors  pretended  to  guefs  at  the  poet's  conceit. 
What  an  infipid  unmeaning  reply  does  Sly  make  to  his  Hoftefs  ? 
How  do  third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough  relate  to  Hcadborough  ? 
The  author  intended  but  a  poor  witticilm,  and  even  that  is  loft. 
The  Hollels  would  lay,  that  flie'd  fetch  a  conftable :  and  this 
officer  flie  calls  by  his  other  name,  a  Third- borough  :  and  upon 
tliis  term  Sly  founds  the  conundrum  in  his  anfwer  to  her.  Who 
does  not  perceive  at  a  fingle  glance,  fome  conceit  ftarted  by  this 
certain  corre6tion  ?  There  is  an  attempt  at  wit,  tolerable  enough 
for  a  tinker,  and  one  drunk  too.  Third- borough  is  a  Saxon  term 
fufficiently  explained  by  the  gloflaries  :  and  in  our  llatute-books, 
no  further  back  than  the  28th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  we  find  it 
ufed  to  tignify  a  conjiable,     Theobald, 

In  tlie  Perfonae  Dramatis  to  Ben  Jonfon's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  the 
high-coTiJIab/e,  the  petty -conji able,  the  head-borough,  and  the 
third-borough,  are  enumerated  as  diftin£t  chara6ters.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  fay  precifely  what  the  office  of  a  third-borough  was. 

Steevens. 

The  office  of  thirdborough  is  known  to  all  acquainted  with 
the  civil  conftitution  of  this  country,  to  be  co-extcnlive  with  that 
of  the  conftable.     Sir  J.Hawkins. 

The  office  of  Thirdborough  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Conjlable, 
except  in  places  where  there  are  both,  in  which  cafe  die  former 
is  little  more  than  the  conftable's  affiftant.  The  headborough, 
petty  conjtable,  and  thirdborough,  introduced  by  Ben  Jonfon  in 
The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  being  all  of  different  places,  are  but  one 
and  the  fame  officer  under  fo  many  different  names.  In  a  book 
intitled,  The  Conjiables  Guide,  &c.  1771>  it  is  faid  that  "  there 
are  in  fevcral  counties  of  this  realm  other  officers  5  that  is,  by 
other  titles,  but  not  much  inferior  to  our  conftables  ;  as  in  JVixr- 
U'ickfliire  a  thirdborough."  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  un- 
certain.     RiTSON. 

*  falls  ajleep.']    The  fpurious  play,  already  mentioned, 

begins  tlius  : 

"   E?jter  a  Tapjier,   beating  out  cf  his  doores  Slie  dru>iken. 

"  Tapf.  You  whorcfon  drunken  Have,  you  had  beft  be  gone,- 
"  And  empty  your  dnmken  panch  fomewhere  eife, 
"  Por  in  tliis  houfe  thou  fhalt  not  reft  to  night.     \_Exit  Tapfter. 
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Wind  Horns.     Enter  a  Lord  from  hunting,   wit/i 
Huntfmen  and  Servants. 

Lord.  Huntfman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my 
hounds : 
Brach  Merriman, — the  poor  cur  is  embofs'd,^ 


"  Slie.  Tilly  vally ;  by  crifee  Tapfter  Ilefe/e  you  anone  : 
*■'  Fills  the  t'other  pot,  and  all's  paid  for  :  looke  yoUj 
"  I  doe  drink  it  of  mine  own  inftigation,  Omne  bene. 

"  Heere  He  lie  awhile  :  why  Tapfter,  I  fay, 
"  Fill's  a  frefh  cuflien  heere  : 

*'  Heigh  hoj  here's  good  warme  lying.  [He  falls  q/Ieepc. 

"  Enter  a  noble  man  and  his  men  from  hunting." 

Steevens. 

'  'Qvach  Merrlman, — the  poor  c?/r  w  embofs'd,]  Here,  fays 
Pope,  brach  fignities  a  degenerate  hound  :  but  Edwards  explains 
it  a  hound  in  general. 

That  the  latter  of  thefe  criticks  is  right,  will  appear  from  the 
ufe  of  the  word  brach,  in  Sir  T.  More's  Comfort  agaijiji  Tribu- 
lation, Book  III.  ch.  xxiv  : — "  Here  it  muft  be  known  of  fome 
men  that  can  \k\\\  of  hunting,  whether  that  M^e  miftake  not  our 
terms,  for  then  are  we  utterly  ailiamed  as  ye  wott  well. — And  I 
am  fo  cunning,  that  I  cannot  tell,  whether  among  them  a  bitche- 
be  a  bitche  or  no ;  but  as  I  remember  fhe  is  no  bitch  but  a 
brache."  The  meaning  of  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph 
feems  to  be,  "  I  am  fo  little  llcilled  in  hunting,  that  I  can  hardly 
tell  whether  a  bitch  be  a  bitch  or  not ;  my  judgment  goes  no 
further,  tlian  juft  to  dire6t  me  to  call  either  dog  or  bitch  by  their 
general  name — Hound."  I  am  aware  that  Spelman  acquaints 
his  reader,  that  brache  was  ufed  in  his  days  for  a  lurcher,  and 
that  Shakfpeare  himfelf  has  made  it  a  dog  of  a  particular  fpecies : 

*'  Maftiff,  greyhound,  mungrill  grim, 

"  Hound  or  fpaniel,  brach  or  lym." 

King  Lear,  Aft  III.  fc.  v. 
But  it  is  manifeft  from  the  paflage  of  More  juft  cited,  that  it 
was  fometimes  applied  in  a  general  fenfe,  and  may  therefore  be 
fo  underftood  in  the  palfage  before  us  ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  brache  ;ij)pears  to  be  ufcd  in  the  fame  fenfe  by  Beaumont . 
and  Fletcher  : 

"  A.  Is  that  your  brother  } 

"  E.  Yes,  have  you  loft  your  memory  ? 
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And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brach. 

"  ^.  As  I  live  he  is  a  pretty  fellow. 
"  Y.  O  tliis  is  a  fweet  liy-ach." 

Scornful  Lady,  Aft  I.  fc.  i.     T.  Warton. 

I  believe  l-rach  Merrivian  means  only  Merriman  the  brach. 
So  in  the  old  fong  : 

"   Coiv  Crumhuck  is  a  very  good  cow." 
Brach,  however,  appears  to  have  been  a  particular  fort  of  hound. 
In  an  old  metrical  charter,  granted  by  Edward  the  Confeflbr  to 
tlie  hundred  of  Cholmer  and  Dancing,  in  Effex,  there  are  the 
two  following  lines  : 

"  Four  greyhounds  &  fix  Eratches, 

"  For  hare,  fox,  and  wild  cattes." 
Merriman  furely  could  not  be  defigned  for  the  name  of  ayi'- 
male  of  the  canine  fpecies.     Steevens. 

It  feems  from  the  commentary  of  Ulitius  upon  Grat'ius,  from 
Cuius  de  Canihus  Britannicis,  from  hracco,  in  Spelman's 
Glojfary,  and  from  Markham's  Countrij  Contentments,  that 
Irache  originally  meant  a  bitch.  Ulitius,  p.  l63,  obferves,  that 
bitches  have  a  fuperior  fagacity  of  nofe  : — "  foeminis  [canibus] 
fagacitatis  plurlmum  ineffe,  ufus  docuit ;"  and  hence,  perhaps, 
any  hound  with  eminent  quicknefs  of  fcent,  whether  dog  or 
bitch,  was  called  brache,  for  the  terra  brache  is  fometimes  ap- 
plied to  males.  Our  anceftors  hunted  much  with  the  large 
fouthern  hounds,  and  had  in  every  pack  a  couple  of  dogs  pecu- 
liarly good  and  cunning  to  find  game,  or  recover  the  fcent,  as 
Markham  informs  us.  To  this  cuftom  Shakfpeare  feems  here  to 
allude,  by  naming  two  hr aches,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are 
beagles  ;  and  this  difcriminates  brach,  from  the  lym,  a  blood- 
hound mentioned  together  with  it,  in  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear. 
In  the  following  quotation  offfered  by  Mr.  Steevens  on  another 
occafion,  the  brache  hunts  truly  by  the  fcent,  behind  the  doe^ 
■while  the  hounds  are  on  every  fide  : 

"  For  as  the  dogs  purfue  the  filly  doe, 

"  The  brache  behind,  the  hounds  on  every  fide  ; 

"  So  trac'd  they  me  among  the  mountains  wide." 

Phaer's  Legend  of  Owen  Glendower.     Tollet. 

The  word  is  certainly  ufed  by  Chapman  in  his  Gentleman 
UJIier,  a  comedy,  1600",  as  fynonymous  to  hitch :  "  Fenus, 
your  brach  there,  runs  fo  proud,"  &c.  So,  alfo,  our  author  in 
King  Henry  IV.V.l:  "  I'd  rather  hear  Lady,  my  brach,  howl 
in  Irifh."  The  ftrucSture  of  the  paflage  before  us,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  next  line  is  conne6ted  with  this,  [^Anii 
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Saw'ft  thou  not,  boy,  how  Siher  made  it  good ^ 

couple  &:c.]  ndded  to  the  circumflance  of  the  word  brack  oc- 
cuning  in  the  end  of  that  line,  incline  me  to  think  that  Brack 
is  here  a  corruption,  and  that  the  line  before  us  began  with  a 
verb,  not  a  noun.     Malone. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads — Leech  Merriman  ;  that  is,  apply 
feme  remedies  to  Merriman,  the  poor  cur  has  hh  joints  fwelled. 
' — PeHiaps  we  might  read — lathe  JSIerriman,  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  common  practice  of  huntfnien  ;  but  the  prefent  reading  may 
Itand.     Johnson. 

Eml:ofs\l  is  a  hunting  term.  When  a  deer  is  hard  run,  and 
foams  at  the  mouth,  he  is  faid  to  be  cvilofsd.  A  dog  alfowheii 
he  is  ftraincd  with  hard  running  (efpeciaily  upon  hard  ground,) 
will  have  his  knees  fwelled,  and  then  he  is  iaid  to  be  emlqfs''d: 
from  the  French  word  lojl'e,  which  fignities  a  timiour.  This  ex- 
planation of  the  word  will  receive  illuftration  from  the  following 
palfage  in  the  old  comedy,  intitled,  Tlie  Shoemakers  Holiday, 
or  the  Gentle  Craft,  a6ted  at  court,  and  printed  in  the  year  I6OO, 
lignat.  C : 

*'  Beate  every  brake,  the  game's  not  farre, 

"  This  way  with  winged  feet  he  fled  from  death  : 
'''  Relides,  the  miller's  boy  told  me  even  now, 
'*  He  faw  him  take  foyle,  and  he  hallowed  him, 
"  Affirming  him  fo  emhojs'd."     T,  Warton. 

Mr.  T.  Warton's  firft  explanation  may  be  juit.  Lyly,  in  his 
Midas,  1592,  has  not  only  given  us  the  term,  but  the  explana- 
tion of  it : 

"  Pet.  There  was  a  boy  lealTied  on  the  fingle,  becaufe  when 
he  was  inilofjed  he  took  foyle, 
"Li.  What's  that  ? 

"  Pet.  Why  a  boy  was  beaten  on  the  taj  le  with  a  leathern 
thong,  becaufe,  when  hefovi'de  at  the  mouth  with  running,  he 
went  into  the  water." 

Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  fourth  Iliad  : 
"  '  like  hinds  that  have  no  hearts, 

"  Who,  wearied  with  a  long-run  field,  are  inftantly  em- 

loji, 
"  Stand  ftill,"  kc. —     Steevens. 

From  the  Spanilh,  des  emlocar,  to  call:  out  of  the  mouth. 
\\'c  hnve  again  the  fame  expreliion  in  ylutonj/  and  Cleopatra  : 

•  •  ■ •  the  boar  of  Thelfaly 

'•  Was  never  fo  t'm/'o/i'<^^."     Malone. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  evident  than  that  imbofsd  means 
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At  the  hedge  corner,  in  the  coldeft  fault  ? 
I  would  not  lofe  tjie  dog  for  twenty  pound. 

1  Hun.  Why,  Behnan  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord ; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merell  lofs, 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dulleft  fcent : 
Trufi  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool ;  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  efteem  him  worth  a  dozen  fuch. 
But  fup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all ; 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

1  Hun.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Lord.  What's  here  ?  one  dead,  or  drunk  ?    See, 
doth  he  breathe  ? 

iHuN.  He  breathes,    my  lord:    Were  he  not 
warm'd  with  ale. 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  fleep  fo  foundly. 

Lord.  O  monftrous  bealt !  how  like  a  fwine  he 
lies  ! 
Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathfome  is  thine  image  ! 

Sirs,  I  wall  pradlife  on  this  drunken  man. 

What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey' d  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd  in  fweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his  fingers, 
A  moft  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed. 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes. 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himfelf  ? 

fwelled  in  the  knees,  and  that  we  ought  to  read  lathe  9  What 
has  the  imhoj/lng  of  a  deer  to  do  with  that  of  a  hound  P  "  Im- 
boJJ'ed  fores"  occur  in  As  you  like  it ;  and  in  The  Firjt  Part  of 
King  Henry  IV.  the  Prince  caHs  FalllafF  "  imhofsd  rafcal." 

RlTSON. 

*  how  Silver  made  it  good  — ]     This,  I  fuppofe,  is  a 

technical  term.  It  occurs  likewife  in  the  23d  fongof  Drayton's 
PolyoUion  : 

"  What's  offer'd  by  the  firft,  the  other  good  doth  mahf.'* 

Steevens. 
C2 
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1  Hun.  Believe  me,    lord,    I   think   he   cannot 

choofe. 

2  Hun.  It  would  feem  ftrange  unto  him  when  he 

wak'd. 

Lord.  Even  as  a  flattering  dream,  or  worthlefs 
fancy. 
Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jeft : — 
Carry  him  gently  to  my  faireit  chamber, 
And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures : 
Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  dillilled  waters, 
And  burn  fweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  fweet : 
Procure  me  muflck  ready  when  he  wakes,- 
To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  found ; 
And  if  he  chance  to  fpeak,  be  ready  flraight. 
And,  with  a  low  fubmiilive  reverence, 
Say, — What  is  it  your  honour  will  command  ? 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a  filver  bafon. 
Full  of  rofe- water,  and  beftrew'd  with  flowers  ; 
Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper. 
And  fay, — Wilft    pleafe  your  lordthip  cool  your 

hands  ? 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  coftly  fuit, 
And  afk  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear  * 
Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horfe, 
And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  difeafe : 
Perfuade  him,  that  he  hath  been  lunatick ; 
And,  when  he  fays  he  is  — ,  fay,  that  he  dreams. 
For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord.- 

'  And,  when  he  fays  he  is  > — ,  fay,  that  he  dreams, 
For  he  is  nothing  hut  a  mighty  lord.']  I  rather  think,  (with 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer)  that  Shakfpcare  wrote  : 

And  when  he  fays  he's  poor,  fay  that  he  dreams. 
The  dignity  of  a  lord  is  tl)en  lignificautly  oppoled  to  the  poverty 
which  it  Vould  be  natural  for  Sly  to  acknowledge.     Steevens. 

If  any  thing  Ihould  be  inferted,  it  may  be  done  thus  : 
And  when  he  fays  he's  Sly,  fay  that  he  dreams. 
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This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,-^  gentle  firs ; 
It  will  be  paftiine  palling  excellent, 
If  it  be  huibanded  with  modelty.'^ 

1  Hun.  My  lord,  I  warraiit   }ou,  we'll  play  our 
part, 
As  he  fhall  think,  by  our  true  diligence. 
He  is  no  lefs  than  what  we  fay  he  is. 

Lord.  Take  him  up  gently,  and  to  bed  with  himj 
And  each  one  to  his  office,  when  he  wakes. — 

\Some  bear  out  Sly.     Jl  trurnpet  founds. 
Sirrah,  go  fee  what  trumpet  'tis  that  founds : — 

\_Exit  Servant. 
Belike,  fome  noble  gentleman ;  that  means, 
Triivelling  fome  journey,  to  repofe  him  here. — 

Re-ejiter  a  Servant. 

How  now  ?  who  is  it  ? 

Serv.  An  it  pleafe  your  honour. 

Players  that  offer  fervice  to  your  lordlliip. 

The  likenefs  in  writing  of  Sly  and  fay  produced  the  omif- 
lion.     Johnson. 

This  is  hardiy  right :,  for  how  fhould  the  Lord  know  the  beggar's 
name  to  be  Sly  ?     Steevens. 

Perhaps  the  fentence  is  left  imperfeft,  becaufe  h&  did  not  know 
by  wliat  name  to  call  him.     Blackstone. 

I  have  no  doubt  tlKit  the  blank  was  intended  by  the  author. 
It  is  obfervable  that  the  metre  of  the  line  is  perfeft,  without  any 
fupplemental  word.  In  The  Tempeji  a  fimilar  blank  is  founds 
which  Shakfpeare  there  alfo  certainly  intended : — "  I  Ihould 

know  that  voice ;  it  fhould  be }  but  he  is  drowned,  and 

thefe  are  devils."     Malone. 

^  This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,]  Kindly,  means  naturally. 

M,  Mason, 

*  viodifty.']    By  modefty  is  meant  moderation,  without 

fuffering  our  merriment  to  break  into  an  excels.     Johkson 
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Lord.  Bid  them  come  near  : — 

Mnter  Players. 5 

Nov/,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 

1  Play.  We  thank  your  honour. 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  flay  with  me  to-night  ? 

2  Play.  So  pleafe  your  lordfhip  to  accept  our 

duty.^ 

Lord.  With  all  my  heart. — ^This  fellow  I  remem- 
ber, 
Since  once  he  play'd  a  farmer's  eldefl  fon ; — 
'Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  fo  well : 


*  Enter  Players.']  The  old  play  already  quoted  reads : 

"  Enter  two  of  the  plaiers  with  packs  at  their  lacks,  and  a 
hoy. 
"  Now,  fir?,  what  ftore  of  plaies  have  you  ? 

"  San.  Marry  my  lord  you  may  have  a  tragical!, 
"  Or  a  commoditie,  or  what  you  will. 

"  The  other.  A^omedie  thou  fhouldft  fay,  founs  thou'lt  fhame 

us  all. 
"  Lord.  And  what's  the  name  of  your  comedie  ? 
"  San.  Marrie  my  lord,  'tis  calde  The  Turning  of  a  Shrew  .- 
*'  'Tis  a  good  lelfon  for  us  my  L.  for  us  tliat  are  marriedmen,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

*  to  accept  our  duty.]    It  was  in  thofe  times  the  cuftom, 

of  players  to  travel  in  companies,  and  offer  their  fervice  at  great 
houfes.     Johnson. 

In  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland's  Houfehold  Book,  (with 
a  copy  of  which  I  was  honoured  by  the  late  duchefs,)  the  fol- 
lowing article  occurs.  The  book  was  begun  in  the  year  1512  : 
"  Rewards  to  Playars. 

*'  Item,  to  be  payd  to  the  faid  Richard  Gowge  and  Thomas 
Percy  for  rewards  to  players  for  playes  playd  in  Chryftinmas  by 
ilranegers  in  my  houfe  after  xxd.  every  play  by  eftimacion  fomme 
xxxiijs.  iiijd.  Which  ys  appoynted  to  be  paid  to  tlie  faid  Richard 
Gowge  and  Thomas  Percy  at  the  faid  Chrifiynmas  in  full  conten- 
tacion  of  the  faid  rewardys  xxxiijs.  iiijd,"     Steevens. 
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I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but,  lure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  ])crfornrd. 

I  Plai'.  I  think,  'twas  Soto"  that  your  honour 
means. 

Lord.  'Tis  very  true  ; — thou  didft  it  excellent. •^- 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time ; 
The  rather  for  I  have  fome  fport  in  hand, 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  affilt  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  )  ou  play  to-night : 


7  I  think,  'twas  Soto — ]  I  take  our  author  here  to  be  payhig 
a  compliment  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  JFoman  Plenfcd,  in 
which  comedy  there  is  the  character  of  Soto,  who  is  a  farmer's 
fon,  and  a  very  facetious  ferving-man.  Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Pope 
prefix  the  name  of  Shu  to  the  line  here  fpoken  ;  but  the  iirft  folio 
has  it  S'uick/o  ;  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
players  here  introduced,  and  who  had  played  the  part  of  Soto  with 
applaufe.     Theobald. 

As  the  old  copy  prefixes  the  name  of  Sinchlo  to  this  line,  why 
fliould  we  dil'place  it  }  Sincklo  is  a  name  elfewhere  ufed  by  Shak- 
fpeare.  In  one  of  the  parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  Humphrey  and 
Sinchlo  enter  with  their  bows,  as  forefters. 

Witli  this  obfervation  I  was  favoured  by  a  learned  lady,  and 
have  replaced  the  old  reading.     Steevens. 

It  is  true  that  Solo,  in  the  play  of  JVoman  Pleqfed,  is  a 
farmer  s  eldejifon,  but  he  does  not  wooe  any  gentlewoman  ;  lb 
that  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  that  be  the  charaAer  alluded 
to.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Sincklo  was  the  name  of  one 
of  the  players,  which  has  crept  in,  both  here  and  in  The  Third 
Part  of  Henry  VI.  inllead  of  the  name  of  the  perfonreprefented. 

Again,  at  the  conclufion  of  The  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV: 
"  Enter  Sincklo  and  three  or  four  officers."  See  the  quarto,  1000. 

Tyrwhitt. 

If  Soto  were  the  character  alluded  to,  the  compliment  would 
be  to  the  perfon  who  played  the  part,  not  to  the  author. 

M.  Mason. 

Sincklo  or  Sinkler,  was  certainly  an  a61:or  in  the  fame  company 
with  Shakfpeare,  &c. — He  is  introduced  together  with  Burbage, 
Condell,  Lowin,  &c.  in  the  Indu6tion  to  Mardon's  Alal  con  tent, 
l604,  and  was  alfo  a  performer  in  the  entertainment  entitled  The 
Seven  Deadlie  Sinns.     Malone. 
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But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modefties ; 
Left,  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play,) 
You  break  into  fome  merry  paffion, 
And  fo  offend  him  ;  for  I  tell  you,  firs. 
If  you  fhould  fmile,  he  grows  impatient. 

1  Pljy.  Fear  not,  my  lord  ;  we  can  contain  our^ 
felves. 
Were  he  the  verieft  anticlc  in  the  world.^ 


^  in  the  ivnrld.']  Here  follows  another  infertion  made  by- 
Mr.  Pope  from  the  old  play.  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  folio, 
1023.  I  have  therefore  degraded  them,  as  we  have  no  proof 
tliat  tlie  firft  Iketch  of  the  piece  was  written  by  Shakfpeare  : 

"  San.  \Jo  the  nther.'\  Go,  get  a  dilhcloiit  to  make  clc^ane 
yonr  ihooes,  and  He  fpeak  for  the  properties.*       [^Exit  Player. 

"  My  lord,  we  mull  have  a  Ihoulder  of  mutton  for  a  prop^rtie, 
and  a  Uttle  vinegre  to  make  our  diuell  rore."f 

Thejhoulder  nf  muttoji  might  indeed  be  necelfary  aftenvards 
for  the  dinner  of  Petruchio,  but  there  is  no  devil  in  this  piece, 
or  in  the  original  on  which  Shakfpeare  formed  it ;  neither  was  it 
yet  determined  what  comedy  fliould  be  reprefented. 

Steevens. 

*  Property]  in  the.language  of  a  playhoufe,  is  every  implement  neceflary 
to  the  exhibition.     Johnson. 

f a  little  vinegre  to  viake  our  diuell  rore.]     When  the  afting  the 

Tnyfteries  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  vras  in  vogue,  at  the  reprel'entation 
of  the  myftery  of  the  Pafiion,  Judas  and  the  Devil  made  a  part.  And  the 
Devil,  wherever  he  came,  was  always  to  fuffer  fome  difgrace,  to  make  the 
people  laugh  :  as  here,  the  bufFoonerj-  was  to  apply  the  gall  and  vinegar  to 
make  him  roar.  And  the  Paflion  being  that,  of  all  the  myfteries,  which  was 
nioft  frequently  reprefented,  vinegar  became  at  length  the  ftanding  implement 
to  torment  the  Devil ;  and  was  ufed  for  this  purpofe  even  after  the  myfteries 
ceafed,  and  the  moralities  came  in  vogue  ;  where  the  Devil  continued  to  have 
a  confiderable  part.  The  mention  of  it  here,  was  to  ridicule  fo  abfurd  a  cir- 
cumftance  in  thefe  old  farces.     Warbukton. 

All  that  Dr.  Warburton  has  faid  relative  to  Judas  and  the  vinegar,  wants 
confirmation.  I  have  met  with  no  fuch  circumftances  in  any  myfteries,  whe- 
ther in  MS.  or  in  print  ;  and  vet  both  the  Chester  and  Coventry  collections 
are  preferved  in  the  Britifli  Mufcum.  See  MS.  Harl.  2013,  and  Cotton  MS. 
Vefpafian  D.  viii. 

Perhaps,  however,  fome  entertainments  of  a  farcical  kind  might  have  been 
introduced  between  the  M\s.  Between  the  di\  ifions  of  one  of  the  Cluster 
Mystaifs,  I  meet  with  this  marginal  dircftion  :  Ihre  the  Boy  and  Pis;  ;  and 
perhaps  the  De\  il  in  the  interv  als  of  this  firft  comedy  of  The  Taming  of  thf 
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Lord.  Go,  firrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery,' 

^  tahe  them  to  the  buttery,]  Mr.  Pope  had  probably  thefe 

words  in  his  tlioughts,  when  he  wrote  the  followiug  pallage  of 
iiis  preface:  "—the  top  of  the  profellion  were  then  mere 
players,  not  gentlemen  of  the  ftage ;  they  were  led  into  the 
buttery  by  the  fteward,  not  placed  at  the  lord's  table,  or  the  lady's 
toilette."  But  he  feems  not  to  have  obferved,  that  the  players 
here  introduced  zreftTollers ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppole 
that  our  author,  Heminge,  Burbage,  Condell,  &c.  who  were 
liccnfed  by  King  James,  were  treated  in  tliis  manner. 

Malone. 

Shreir,  might  be  tormented  for  the  entertainment  of  the  audience ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  a  cuftom  obferved  in  f'ome  of  our  ancient  puppet-fliews,  might  beat 
his  wife  with  a  fhoulder  of  mutton.  In  the  Preface  to  Marlowe's  Tami-urUiine, 
1590,  the  Printer  fays  : 

"  I  have  ipurpofelie)  omitted  and  left  out  fome  fond  and  frivolous  jeftures, 
digreffing  fand  in  my  poore  opinion!  farre  unmeete  for  the  matter,  which  I 
thought  might  feeme  more  tedious  unto  the  wile,  than  any  way  els  to  be  re- 
garded, though  (happlyj  they  have  bene  of  fome  vaine  conceited  fondlings 
greatly  gaped  at,  what  time  they  were  fhowed  upon  the  ftage  in  their  graced 
deformities  :  neverthelefie  now  to  be  mixmred  in  print  witli  fuch  matter  of 
worth,  it  would  prove  a  great  difgrace,"  i.yc. 

The  bladder  of  vinegar  was,  however,  ui'ed  for  other  purpofes.  I  meet  with 
the  following  ftage  direflion  in  the  old  play  of  Camhijses,  (by  T.  Prefton,; 
when  one  of  the  chara6ters  is  fuppoled  to  die  from  the  wounds  he  had  juft  re- 
ceived :  Here  let  a  small  bladder  of  vinegar  be  pricked.  I  fuppofe  to  coun- 
lerfeit  blood  :  red-wine  vinegar  was  chicHy  ufed,  as  appears  from  the  ancient 
books  of  cooker)'. 

In  the  ancient  Tragedy,  or  rather  Morality,  called  All  for  Money,  by  T. 
iupton,  1578,  5:.v  (ays  . 

•'  I  knew  I  would  make  '-am  foon  change  his  note, 
"  I  will  make  him  fing  the  Black  Sanftus,  1  hold  him  a  groat." 
*'  Here  iS'crfl«fhall  cry  and  roar." 
Again,  a  little  after  : 

*'  Here  he  roareth  and  criefh." 
Of  the  kind  of  wit  current  through  thefe  produdtions,  a  better  fpecimen  can 
hardly  be  found  than  the  following  : 

"  Satan.  Whatever  thou  wilt  have,  I  will  not  thee  denie. 
"  Sinne.  Then  give  me  a  piece  of  thy  tayle  to  make  a  fiuppe  for  a 
f.ie. 
"  For  if  1  had  a  piece  thereof,  I  do  verely  believe 
"  The  humble  bees  ftinging  fhould  never  me  grieve. 

"  Satay.  No,  my  fiiend,  no,  my  tayle  I  cannot  ("pare, 
"  But  afke  what  thou  wilt  bcfidcs,  and  I  will  it  prepare. 

"  Sinne.  Then  your  nole  I  would  have  to  flop  my  tayle  behind. 
"  For  I  am  combied  with  coUike  and  letting  out  of  winde  : 
"  And  if  it  be  too  little  to  make  thereof  a  cafe, 
"  Then  I  would  be  lb  bold  to  borrowe  your  face." 
Such  w^re  the  entertainments,  of  whic  h  our  maiden  Queen  fat  a  fpemtrcft 
jn  the  earlier  pan  of  her  reign.     Steevkns. 
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And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one : 
Let  them  want  notliing  that  my  houfe  affords. — 

[^Exeunt  Servant  and  Players. 
Sirrah,  go  you  to  Bartholomew  my  page, 

[To  a  Servant. 
And  fee  him  drefs'd  in  all  fuits  like  a  lady : 
That  done,  condacl  him  to  the  drunkard's  cham- 
ber, 
And  call  him — madam,  do  him  obeifance. 
Tell  him  from  me,   (as  he  will  win  my  love,) 
He  bear  himfelf  with  honourable  a6lion. 
Such  as  he  hath  obferv'd  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplilhed  : 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do, 
With  ibft  low  tongue,'  and  lowly  courtefv ; 
And  fay, — What  is"t  your  honour  will  command, 
Wherein  your  lady,   and  your  humble  wife, 
May  fliow  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love  ? 
And   then — with    kind  embracements,     tempting 

kilies, 
And  with  declining  head  into  his  bofom, — 
Bid  him  ihed  tears,  as  being  overjoy'd 
To  fee  her  noble  lord  rellor'd  to  health. 

At  the  period  when  this  comedy  was  written,  and  for  many 
years  after,  the  profelhon  of  a  player  was  fcarcely  allowed  to  he 
reputable.  The  imagined  dignity  of  thofe  wlio  did  not  belong  to 
itinerant  companies,  is,  therefore,  unworthy  confuleration.  I  can 
as  eafily  believe  that  the  blundering  editors  of  the  firll  folio  were 
fuftered  to  lean  their  hands  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  chair  of  ftate, 
as  that  they  were  admitted  to  the  table  of  the  Earl  of  Leicefter, 
or  tlie  toilette  of  Lady  Hunfdon.  Like  Stephen  in  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour,  the  greateft  indulgence  our  hiftrionic  leaders 
could  have  expected,  would  have  been  "  a  trencher  and  a  napkin 
in  the  huttenj."     Steevens. 

'   IVith  foft  low  tongue,']  So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  ■ Her  voice  was  ewer  J  oft, 

*'  Gentle  and  low  ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 

Malone. 
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Who,  for  twice  feven  years,  hath  efteemed  him 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathlbme  beggar  :* 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift, 
To  rain  a  fhower  of  commanded  tears, 
An  onion  3  will  do  well  for  fuch  a  Ihift ; 
Wliich  in  a  napkin  being  clofe  convey'd, 
Shall  in  defpite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 


*  IVho,  for  twice Jeven  years,  &:c.]  In  former  editions  : 
JFhofor  this  Jevefi  years  hath  e/ieemed  him 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loath  fume  beggar, 
I  have  ventured  to  alter  a  word  here,  againft  the  authority  of  the 
printed  copies  ;  and  hope,  I  fliall  be  jullified  in  it  by  two  lubie- 
quent  palfages.     That  the  poet  defigned  the  tinker's  fuppofed 
lunacy  lliould  be  of  fourteen  years  ftanding  at  leaft,  is  evident 
upon  two  parallel  paflages  in  the  play  to  that  purpofe. 

Theobald. 
The  I'cmark  is  juft,  but  perhaps  the  alteration  may  be  thought 
unneceiTary  by  thofe  who  recolleft  that  our  author  rarely  reckons 
time  with  any  great  corrednefs.     Both  Falflaft'  and  Orlando  for- 
get the  true  hour  of  their  appointments.     Steevens. 

In  both  thefe  pafTages  the  term  mentioned  is  Jifteen,  notfour- 
teen  years.  The  fervants  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  forget  the 
precife  period  diiStated  to  them  by  their  matter,  or,  as  is  the 
cuftom  of  fuch  perfons,  to  aggravate  what  they  have  heard. 
There  is,  tlierefore,  in  my  opinion,  no  need  of  change, 

Malone, 

'hath  ejleemed  him — ]    This  is  an  error  of  the  prefs  : — 

We  fhould  read  himfelf,  inftead  of  him.     M.  Mason. 

Him  is  ufed  inftead  of  hiivfelf,  as  you  is  ufed  for  y our felves  in 
Macbeth  : 

"  Acquaint  you  with  the  perfe6l  fpy  o'  the  time — ." 
i.  e.  acquaint  yourfelves. 

Again,  in  Ovid's  Banquet  of  Sence,  by  Chapman,   1505  : 
"  Sweet  touch,  the  engine  that  love's  bow  doth  bend, 
"■  The  fence  wherewith  he  feeles  him  deihed." 

Steevens. 
^  An  onion — ]  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  onion  was  an  expe- 
dient ufed  by  the  adors  of  interludes.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

*'  The  tears  live  in  an  onion  that  fliould  water  this  forrow." 

Steevens. 
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See  this  defpatch'd  with  all  the  hafle  thou  canft  ; 

Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  inftrudions. 

[^Exit  Servant. 
I  know,  the  boy  will  well  ufurp  the  grace, 
Voice,  gait,  and  a(?tion  of  a  gentlewoman  : 
I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard,  hufband ; 
And  how  my  men  will  ftay  themfelves  from  laughter, 
When  they  do  homage  to  this  fimple  peafant. 
I'll  in  to  counl'el  them  :  haply,  my  prefence 
May  well  abate  the  over-merry  fpleen, 
Which  otherwife  would  grow  into  extremes. 

[^Ea:eunt. 

SCENE  II. 

^  Bedchamher  in  the  Lord's  HouJeA 

Sly  is  dif cover ed^  in  a  rich  night  goivn,  ivith  At- 
tendants ;  Jbme  with  apparel,  others  ivith  bajon, 
ewer,  and  other  appurtenances.  Enter  Lord, 
drejfed  like  a  Servant. 

Sly.  For  God's  fake,  a  pot  of  fmall  ale.*^ 


*  A  Bedchamber  &c.]  From  the  original  ftage  direftion  in 
the  firft  folio  it  appears  tliat  Sly  and  the  other  perlbns  mentioned 
in  the  Indu6tion,  were  intended  to  be  exhibited  here,  and  during 
the  reprefentation  of  the  comedy,  in  a  balcony  above  the  Itage. 
The  direction  here  is — Enter  aloft  the  drunkard  with  attendants, 
&c.  So  afterwards,  at  the  end  of  this  fcene — The  Prefenters 
zhoxefpeak.     See  the  Account  of  our  old  Theatres^  Vol.  II. 

Malone. 

*  Shj  is  dijiovered  Sec]   Thus,  in  the  original  play  : 

•'  Enter  two  with  a  table  and  a  banquet  on  it,  and  two  other, 
with  Slie  q/leepe  in  a  chaire,  richlie  apparelled,  ar.d  the 
mujick  plaieng. 

"  One.  So,  firha,  nov/  go  call  my  lord  ; 
''  And  tell  him  all  things  are  ready  as  he  wlU'd  it. 
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1  S£Rr.  Wiirt  pleafe  your  lordfhip  drink  a  cup 

of  lack  ? 

2  Serj^.  Will't  pleafe  your  honour  tafte  of  thefe 

conferees  ? 

3  Serf.  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear  to- 

day ? 

Szr.  I  am  Chriftophero  Sly  ;  call  not  me — honour. 


"  Another.  Set  thou  fome  wine  upon  the  boord, 
"  And  then  He  go  fetch  my  lord  prefently.  lExiL 

"  Enter  the  Lord  and  his  men. 

"  Lord.  How  now,  what  is  all  things  readie  ? 

"  One.  Yea,  my  lord. 

"  Lord.  Then  found  the  muficke,  and  He  wake  him  ftrait^ 
"  And  fee  you  doe  as  earft  I  gave  in  charge. 
"  My  lord,  my  lord,  (he  fleeps  foundly,)  my  lord. 

"  Slie.  Tapfter,  give's  a  little  fmall  ale  :   heigh  ho. 

"  Lord.  Heere's  wine,  my  lord,  the  pursft  of  the  grape. 

"  Slie.  For  which  lord  ? 

"  Lord.  For  your  honor,  my  lord. 

"  Slie.  Who  I,  am  I  a  lord  ) — lefus,  what  fine  apparel!  have 
I  got ! 

"  Lord.  More  richer  far  your  honour  hath  to  weare, 
"  And  if  it  pleafe  you,  I  will  fetch  them  ftraight. 

"  IVil.  And  if  your  honour  pleafe  to  ride  abroad, 
"  He  fetch  your  lultie  fteedes  more  fwift  of  pace 
"  Then  winged  Pegafus  in  all  his  ptide, 
"  That  ran  lb  fwiftlie  over  Perfian  plaines. 

"  Tom.  And  if  your  honour  pleafe  to  hunt  the  deere, 
"  Your  hounds  ftands  readie  cuppled  at  the  doore, 
"  Who  in  running  will  oretake  the  row,  "^ 

"  And  make  the  long-breathde  tygre  broken- winded." 

Steevens. 

^  fmall  ale.']  This  beverage  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts 

of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  the  year  1558  :  "  For  a  ftande  of 
JmalL  ale;"  I  fuppofe  it  was  what  we  now  caW  fmall  beer,  no 
mention  of  that  liquor  being  made  on  the  fame  books,  though 
duble  here,  and  duble  dulle  ale,  are  frequently  recorded. 

Steevens. 
It  appears  from  The  Captain,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Ad  I'V.  fc.  ii.  thaty?7/^/e  leer  undfmall  ieer  were  fynonymous 
tenri3.     Malone, 
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nor  lordfhip  :  I  never  drank  fack  in  my  life ;  and  if 
you  give  mc  any  conferves,  give  me  conferves  of 
beef:  Ne'er  alk  me  what  raiment  I'll  wear  ;  for  I 
have  no  more  doublets  than  backs,  no  more  ftock- 
ings  than  legs,  nor  no  more  fhoes  than  feet ;  nay, 
fometimes,  more  feet  than  flioes,  or  fuch  fhoes  as 
my  toes  look  through  the  overleather. 

Lord.  Heaven  ceafe  this  idle  humour  in  your  ho«- 
nour  ! 
O,  that  a  mjghty  man,  of  fuch  defcent. 
Of  fuch  pollcffions,  and  fo  high  efteem. 
Should  be  infufed  with  fo  foul  a  fpirit ! 

Sly.  What,  would  you  make  me  mad  ?  Am  not 
I  Chriilopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  fon  of  Burton-heath  ;' 
by  birth  a  pedler,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by 
tranfmutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  prefent  pro- 

'^  of  Burton-heath  ; Marian  Hackct  the  fat  ale-wife 

of  Wincot,]  1  fufped  we  fliould  read — £or/o«-heath.  Barton 
and  Woodiuancot,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  pronounced,  Woncot,  are 
both  of  them  in  Gloucefterlhire,  near  the  refidence  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  old  enemy,  Juftice  Shallow.  Very  probably  too,  this  fat 
ale-wife  might  be  a  real  charafter.     Steevens. 

Wilnecotte  is  a  village  in  Warwlckfhire,  with  which  Shak- 
fpeare  was  well  acquainted,  near  Stratford.  The  houfe  kept  by 
cur  genial  holtefs,  flill  remains^  but  is  at  prefent  a  mill.  The 
meanelt  hovel  to  which  Shakfpeare  has  an  allufion,  interefts 
curiofity,  and  acquires  an  importance  :  at  leaft,  it  becomes  tlic 
objeft  of  a  poetical  antiquarian's  inquiries.     T,  Warton. 

Burton  Dorfet  is  a  village  in  Warwickflnre.     Ritson. 

There  is  likewife  a  village  in  Warwickfliire  called  Burton 
Halvings. 

Among  Sir  A  Cockayn's  Pocitis  (as  Dr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Stee- 
vens  h;n  e  obfen-ed,)  there  ts  an  epigram  on  Sly  and  his  ale,  ad- 
drelTed  to  Mr.  Clement  I'iflicr  of  IVincot. 
■    The  text  is  undoubtedly  right. 

There  is  a  village  in  Warwickfliire  called  Barton  on  the  Heath, 
where  Mr.  Dover,  the  founder  of  the  Co^fwold  games,  lived. 

Malonb, 
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feflion  a  tinker  ?  Afk  Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  ale- 
wife  of  Wincot,  if  {he  know  me  not  :  if  fhe  fay  I 
am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  fcore  for  fheer  ale, 
fcore  me  up  for  the  lyingefl:  knave  in  Chriftendom. 
What,   I  am  not  beltraught  :*  Here's 

1  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn. 

2  Serf.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  fervants 

droop. 

Lord.  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  fhun, 
your  houfe, 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  ftrange  lunacy. 
O,  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth  ; 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banifhment, 
And  banifh  hence  thefe  abjedl  lowly  dreams : 
Look  how  thy  fervants  do  attend  on  thee. 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 

^  1  am  not  beftraught :]  I  once  thought  that  if  our  poet 

did  not  delign  to  put  a  corrupted  word  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Tinker,  we  ought  to  read — dijiraught,  i.  e.  diftracied.  So,  ia 
Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  O,  if  I  wake,  fliall  I  not  bedijhayght,"  &c. 
For  there  is  no  verb  extant  from  which  the  participle  beftraught 
can  be  formed.     In  Albion  s  England,  however,  by  Warner, 
l602,  I  meet  with  the  word  as  fpeit  by  Shakfpeare : 

"  Now  teares  had  drowned  further  fpeech,  till  fhe  as  one 
bejirought 

"  Did  crie,"  &:c. 
Again,  in  the  old  fong,  beginning :   "  When  griping  grief," 
8cc.  No.  53.     Paradyfe  of  dainty  Deaifes,  edit.  15/6  : 

•'   Be-Jhaughted  heads  relyef  hath  founde." 
Again,  in  Lord  Surrey's  tranflation  of  the  4th  Book  of  Virgil's 
jEncid  : 

"  Well  near  beftraught,  upftart  his  heare  for  dread." 

STiiEVENS. 

Beftraught  feems  to  have  been  fynonymous  to  dijiraught  or 
dlftraiSted.  Sec  Minllieu's  Dict.  iQlJ :  "  BcJhaCt,  a  Lat. 
difira6tus  niente.     Vi.  Mad  and  Bedlam."     M.\lone, 
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Wilt  thou  have  mufick  ?   hark  !    Apollo  plays, 


And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  fing : 

Or  wilt  thou  fleep  ?   we'll  have  thee  to  a  couch, 

Softer  and  fwecter  than  the  lullful  bed 

On  purpolb  trimm'd  up  for  Scmiraniis. 

Say,  thou  wilt  walk  ;  we  will  beftrew  the  ground  : 

Or  wilt  thou  ride  ?   thy  horfes  fliall  be  trapped, 

Their  harnefs  ftudded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 

Doft  thou  love  hawking  ?   thou  haft  hawks  will  foar 

Above  the  morning  lark :   Or  wilt  thou  hunt  ? 

Thy  hounds  fliall  make  the  welkin  anfwer  them. 

And  fetch  flirill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

1  Serf.  Say,  thou  wilt  courfe ;  thy  greyhounds 

are  as  fvvift 
As  breathed  ftags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

2  Serf.  Doft  thou  love  pictures  r  we  will  fetch 

thee  ftraight 
Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brook  : 
And  Cytherea  all  in  fedges  hid  ; 
Which  fecm  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath. 
Even  as  the  waving  fedges  play  with  wind. 

Lord.  We'll  (how  thee  lo,  as  flie  was  a  maid ; 
And  how  flie  was  beguiled  and  furpris'd. 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

3  SsRF.  Or  Daphne,  roaming  through  a  thorny 

wood ; 
Scratching  her  legs  that  one  fhall  fwear  flie  bleeds  : 
And  at  that  fight  (hall  fad  Apollo  weep, 
So  w(ii-kmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord: 
Thou  haft  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 
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1  Serf.  And,  till  the  tears  that  fhe  hath  (hed  for 

thee, 
Like  envious  floods,  o'er-ran  her  lovely  face^ 
She  was  the  fairefl  creature  in  the  world ; 
And  yet  fhe  is  inferior  to  none. 

Sly.  Am  I  a  lord  ?  and  have  I  fuch  a  lady  ? 
Or  do  I  dream  ?  or  have  I  dream' d  till  now  ? 
I  do  not  fleep :  I  fee,  I  hear,  I  fpeak ; 
I  fmell  fweet  favours,  and  I  feel  foft  things  : — =• 
Upon  my  life,   I  am  a  lord,  indeed ; 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Chriflophero  Sly. — 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  fight ; 
And  once  agaiuj  a  pot  o'  the  fmalleft  ale. 

2  Serk  Will't  pleafe  your  mightinefs  to  wafh 

your  hands  ? 
[Servants  prefent  an  ewer,  bafon,  and  napkin. 
O,  how  we  joy  to  fee  your  wit  reftor'd  ! 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are  ! 
Thefe  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream ; 
Or,  when  you  wak'd,  fo  wak'd  as  if  you  flept. 

Sly.  Thefe  fifteen  years  !  by  my  fay,  a  goodly  nap* 
But  did  I  never  fpeak  of  all  that  time  ? 

1  Serf.  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  but  very  idle  words : — 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber. 
Yet  would  you  fay,  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door ; 
And  rail  upon  the  hofi:efs  of  the  houfe ; 
And  fay,  you  would  prefent  her  at  the  leet,9 


*  — —  leet,']  At  the  Court-leet,  or  courts  of  the  manor. 

Johnson. 
And  fay,  you  would  prefent  her  at  the  leet, 
Becaufc  flie  Iroughtjione  jugs,  a?id  no  feal'd  quarts:]  The 
leet  is  the  Court-leet,  or  Fiew  t^  frank  pledge,  held  anciently 
once  a  year,  within  a  particular  hundred,  manor,  or  lordfliip, 
before  the  lleward  of  the  leet.  See  Kitchen,  On  Courts,  4thi 
edit.  1663  :  "  The  refidue  of  the  matters  of  the  charge  which 

Vol.  IX.  D 
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Becaufe  fhe  brought  flone  jugs  and  no  feal'd  quarts  : 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket. 

Sly,  Av,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  houfe. 

3  Serf.  Why,  lir,   you  know  no  hoiife,   nor  no 
fuch  maid ; 
Nor  no  fuch  men,  as  you  have  reckon'd  up, — 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  Jolm  Naps  of  Greece,' 


enfue,"  fays  that  writer,  oh  Court  Leets,  p.  21,  "  are  enquire-* 
ble  and  prefentable,  and  alfo  puniiliable  in  a  leet."  He  then 
enumerates  the  various  articles,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
twcnty-feventh :  '•'  Alfo  if  tiplers  fell  by  cups  and  dijhes,  or 
meajuresfealed,  or  not  fealed,  is  inquiralle.'"  See  alfo,  Cha- 
roBerifmi,  ov  Lentons  Leafures,  12mo.  lOSl  :  "  He  [an  infor- 
mer] transforms  himfelfe  into  feveral  fliapes,  to  avoid  fufpicion 
of  ifuie-holders,  and  inwardly  Joyes  at  the  fight  of  a  blacke  pot 
or  jugge,  knowing  that  their  fale  by  fealed  quarts,  fpoyles  hia 
market,"     Malone. 

^  John  Naps  of  Greece,]    A  hart  of  Greece,  was  ^.fat 

hart^     Grai/fc,  Fr.     So,   in  the  old  ballad  of  Adam  Bell,  &c. 
"  Eche  of  them  flew  a  hart  of  gracce." 
Again,  in  Ives's  Scle6i  Papers,  at  the  coronation  feaft  of  Eli- 
zabeth of  York,  queen  of  King  Henry  VII.  among  other  diilies 
were  "  capons  of  high  Greece." 

Again,  in  Arthur  Hall's  tranflation  of  the  feventh  Iliad,  4to. 
1581  : 

"  A  bull  of  greafe  of  five  yeares  olde  the  yoke  that  never 

bare." 

Perhaps  tliis  expreffion  was  ufed  to  imply  that  John  Naps  (who 

might  have  been  a  real  chara6ter,)  was  a  fat  man  :  or  as  Poins. 

calls  the  affociates  of  Falftaff,  Trojans,  John  Naps  might  be 

called  a  Grecian  for  fuch  another  reafon.     Steevens. 

For  old  John  Naps  of  Greece,  read— 6/cJ  John  Naps  o  th' 
Green.     Blackstone. 

The  addition  feems  to  have  been  a  common  one.  So,  in  our 
author's  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II : 

"  Who  is  next  ? — Peter  Bullcalf  of  the  Green.'" 

In  The  London  Chanlicleers,  a  comedy,  ]6'59,  a  ballad,  en- 
titled "  George  o  the  Green"  is  mentioned.  Again,  in  our  au- 
thor's King  Henri/  IP'.  P.  II :  "  I  befeech  you,  fir,  to  counte- 
nance William  Vifor  of  Woncot,  againft  Clement  Perkes  o'  the 
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And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpernell ; 

And  twenty  more  fuch  names  and  men  as  thefe, 

Which  nevfer  were,  nor  no  man  ever  law. 

Slt.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends ! 

^LL.  Amen.^ 

Szr,  I  thank  thee ;   thou  fhalt  not  lofe  by  it. 

Enter  the  Page,  as  a  lady,  ivilh  Attendants,^ 
Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord  ? 

hill." — ^The  emendation  propofed  by  Sir  W.  Blackftone  was  alfo 
fuggelled  in  Theobald's  edition,  and  adopted  by  Sir  T.  Hanraer. 

MalonEj 

*  In  this  place,  Mr.  Pope,  and  after  him  other  editors,  had 
introduced  the  three  following  fpeeches,  from  the  old  play  1607. 
I  have  already  obferved  that  it  is  by  no  means  probable,  that  this 
former  comedy  of  Tlie  Taming  of  the  Shreiv  was  written  by 
Shakfpeare,  and  have  therefore  removed  them  from  the  text : 

"  Sly.  By  the  mafs,  I  think  I  am  a  lord  indeed  : 
"  What  is  thy  name  ? 

**  Man.  Sim,  an  it  pleafe  your  honour. 

*'  Sly.  Sim  ?  that's  as  much  as  to  fay,  Simeon,  or  SimOTio 
"  Put  forth  thy  hand,  and  till  the  pot."     Steevens. 

^  Enter  the  Page,  fefc]  Thus,  in  the  original  play  : 
"  Enter  the  Boy  in  woman  s  attire. 

"  Slie.  Sim,  is  this  ihe  ? 

"  Lord.  I,  my  lord. 

"  Slie.  Maffe  'tis  a  pretty  wench  ;  what's  her  name  ? 

"  Boy.  Oh  that  my  lovelie  lord  would  once  vouchfafe 
"  To  looke  on  me,  and  leave  thefe  frantike  fits ! 
"  Or  were  I  now  but  halfe  fo  eloquent 
"  To  paint  in  words  what  He  performe  in  deedes, 
"  I  know  your  ijonour  then  would  pittie  me. 

"  Slie.  Harke  you,  mifl:reHe  ;  will  you  eat  a  peece  of  bread  ? 
"  Come,  fit  downe  on  my  knee  :   Sim,  drinke  to  her,  Sim  j 
"  For  fhe  and  I  will  go  to  bed  anon. 

"  Lord.  May  it  pleafe  you,  your  honour's  plaiers  be  come 
'*  To  offer  your  honour  a  plaie. 

"  Slie.  A  plaie,  Sim,  O  brave  !  be  they  ray  plaiers ) 

"  Lord.  I  my  lord. 

D2 
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Sly.  Marry,  I  fare  well ;  for  here  is  cheer  enougq. 

Where  is  my  wife  ? 

Page.  Here,  noble  lord ;  What  is  thy  vvill  with 

her  ? 

Szr.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me — 
hulband  ? 
My  men  fhould  call  me — lord  ;    I  am  your  good- 
man. 

Page.  My  huiband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and 
hufband ; 
1  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

Sly.  I  know  it  well : — What  muft  I  call  her  ? 

Lord.  Madam. 

Sly.  Al'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 

*  Lord.  Madam,  and  nothing  elfe ;  fo  lords  call 
ladies. 

Slt.  Madam  wife,4  they  fay  that  I  have  dream'd^ 
and  flept 
Above  fome  fifteen  year  and  more. 

"■  Slie.  is  there  nat  a  foole  in  the  plaie  ? 

"  Lord.  Yesj  my  lord. 

"  Slie.  When  will  they  plaie,  Sim  9 

"  Lord.  Even  when  it  pleafe  your  honour  ;  they  be  feadle. 

"  Boy.  My  lord,  He  go  bid  them  begin  their  plaie. 

"  Slie.  Doo,  but  looke  that  you  come  againe. 

"  Boy.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord  }  I  will  not  leave  you  thus, 

\_Exit  Boy. 

"  Slie.  Come,  Sim,  where  be  the  plaicrs  I  Sim,  Hand  by  me, 
*'  And  we'll  flowt  the  plaiers  out  of  their  coates, 

"  Lord.  He  cal  tliem  my  lord.     Ho,  where  are  you  there  ? 
'*  Sound  trumpels. 

"Enter  two  young  gentlemen,  and  a  man,  and  a  loy." 

SXEEVENS. 

*  Madam  u'ife,']  Mr.  Pope  gives  like  wife  the  following  prefix 
to  diis  fpeech  from  the  elder  play  : 

"  Sly.  Come,  fit  down  on  my  knee.  Sim,  drink  to  her." 
Madam^  &c.     Steevbns. 
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Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  leenis  tliirty  unto  me ; 
3cing  all  this  time  abandon'd  from  your  bed. 

Sly.  'Tis  much  \- SeiTiints,  leave  me  and  her 

alone. 

Madam,  undrels  you,  and  .come  now  to  bed.^ 

,    Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you. 

To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two  ; 

Or,  if  not  fo,  until  the  lun  be  fet : 

For  your  phyficians  have  exprcfsly  charg'd. 

In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady, 

That  I  fhould  yet  abfent  me  from  yoin*  bed  : 

I  hope,  this  reafon  Itands  for  my  excufe. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  ftands  fo,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  fo 
long.  But  I  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my  dreams 
.again  ;  I  will  therefore  tarry,  in  defpite  of  the  flefh 
and  the  blood. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serk  Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your  amend- 
ment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleafant  comedy. 
For  fo  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet  ; 
Seeing  too  much  ladnefs  hath  congeal'd  your  blood, 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurfe  of  frenzy. 
Therefore,  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play, 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
Which  bars  a  thoufand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Sly.  Marry,  I  will ;  let  them  play  it ;  Is  not  a 
Gommonty  a  Chriftmas  gambol,  or  a  tumblipg- 
trick  ?^ 

^  come  710W  to  bed.'}    Here  Mr.  Pope  adds  again^ — Simf 

drink  to  her.     Steevexs. 

*  Is  not  a  commonty  a  Chrijlmas  ganilo!,  or  a  tumlling 
D3 
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Page.  No,  my  good  lord ;   it  is  more  pleafing 

ftufF. 
Sly.  What,  houfhold  ftufF? 
Page.  It  is  a  kind  of  hiftory. 

Sly.  Well,  wp'll  fee't :  Come,  madam  wife,  fit 
by  my  fide,  and  let  the  world  flip  ;  we  fhall  ne'er 
be  younger.  [Thei/Jit  down, 

trick  ?]  Thus  the  old  copies ;  the  moclern  ones  read — It  is  not  a 
commodity,  &c,     Commonty  for  comedy,  &:c.     Steevens. 

In  the  old  plaj'  the  players  themfelves  ufe  the  wprd  cojnmoditv 
cor rup tly  for  a  tp jji edy .     B L A  c K § t o  n p . 
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ACT    I.      SCENE    L 

Padua.     .-^  piiHic  Place. 

Enter  Lucextio   and  T^axio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  fince — rfbr  the  great  defire  I  iiad 
To  lee  fiiir  Padua,  nurleiy  of  arts, — 
I  am  arriv'd  for  fruitful  Loijibardy,? 
The  plcafant  garden  of  great  Italy  ; 
And,  by  my  father's  love  and  leave,  ^m  arm'cl 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company, 
Molt  trult>  fervant,  well  approv'd  in  all ; 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  happily  inllitute 
A  courfe  of  learning,  and  ingenious  ^  itudies- 
Pila,  renowned  for  grave  citizens, 
Gave  me  my  being,  ancj  my  father  firfl, 
A  merchant  of  great  traffick  through  the  world, 

'  -ior  fruitful  Lonilnrdy,']     Mr.  Theobald  reads //-o/h. 

The  former  editions,  inltead  of  y?o/w  Ivdd  for.     Johnson. 

Padua  is  a  city  of  Lombardy,  therefore  Mr.  Theobald's  emen- 
dation is  unnecelfary.     Steevens. 

*"  ingenious — ]  I  ratlier  think  it  was  written — ingenuous 

fludies,  but  of  this  and  a  thoufand  fuch  obfervations  there  is 
little  certainty.     Johnson. 

In  Cole's  DiSiionarjj,  16/7,  it  is  remarked — "  i?igcnuous  and 
ingenious  are  too  often  confounded." 

Thus,  in  The  Match  at  Midnight,  by  Rowley,  1033  : — 
*'  Methinks  he  dwells  in  my  opinion  :  a  right  ingenious  fpirit, 
veil'd  merely  with  the  variety  of  youth,  and  wildnefs." 

Again,  in  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,   l633  : 

"  dtvMngenioiiJly,  fweet  lady." 

Again,  fo  late  as  the  time  of  the  ^pt^/^a/o/-,  No.  437.  1^-  edit. 
^'  A  parent  who  forces  a  child  of  a  liberalandi;/^taio«5  fpirit,"  Sec. 

Reed. 
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Vincentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii.9 
Vincentio  his  ibn,^  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  fhall  become,  to  ferve  all  hopes  conceiv'd,* 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds : 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  fludy. 
Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philofophy  3 


'  Pijh,  renowned  for  grave  citizens,  &c.]  This  paffage^  I 
think,  fliould  be  read  and  pointed  thus  : 

Pifa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens, 

Gave  me  my  being,  and  my  father  firfl , 

A  merchant  of  great  traffick  through  the  world, 

Vincentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
In  the  next  line,  which  iliould  begin  a  new  fentence,  Vincentio 
his f on,  is  the  fame  as  Vincentio' s  fon,  which  Mr.  Heath  not 
apprehending,  has  propofed  to  alter  Vincentio  into  Lucentio. 
It  may  be  added,  that  Shakfpeare  in  other  places  exprefles  the 
genitive  cafe  in  the  fame  improper  manner.  See  Troilus  arid 
Creffida,  Aft  II.  fc.  i :  "  Mars  his  ideot."  And  Twelfth-Night, 
Aft  III.  fc.  iii :  'f  The  Count  his  gallies,"     Tyrwhitt. 

Vincentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii.']  The  old  copy  reads — Hn- 
centios.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.  I  am 
not  fure  that  it  is  right.     Our  author  might  have  written  : 

Vincentio's  fon,  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
If  that  be  the  true  reading,  this  line  ihould  be  connected  with 
the  following,  and  a  colon  placed  after  world  in  the  preceding 
line  ;  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  original  copy,  which  adds  fome  fupport 
to  tlie  emendation  now  propofed  : 

Vincentio  siov\,  come  of  the  Bentivolii, 

Vincentio'' Sj^on  brought  up  in  Florence, 

Itfliall  become,  &c.     Malone. 

^  Vincentio  his  /o«,]  The  old  copy  reads- — Vincentio's, 

Steevens. 
Vincentio's  is  here  ufed  as  a  quadrifyllable.     Mr.  Pope,  I  fup- 
pofe,  not  perceiving  this,  imnecelfarily  reads — Vincentio  his  {on, 
which  has  been  too  haftily  adopted  by  the  fubfequent  editors. 

Malone. 
Could  I  have  read  the  line,  as  a  verfe,  without  Mr.  Pope's 
emendation,  I  would  not  have  admitted  it.     Steevens. 

*  to  feiTe  all  hopes  conceivd,']  To  fulfil  the  expedations 

of  his  friends.     Malone. 

^  Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philofophy — ]   Sir  Thomas  Han« 
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Will  I  apply,  that  treats  of  happinefs 
By  virtue  Tpecially  to  be  achiev'd. 
Tell  me  thy  mind :  for  I  have  Pifa  left, 
And  am  to  Padua  come ;  as  he  that  leaves 
A  fhallow  piafli,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
And  with  fatiety  feeks  to  quench  his  thirfl. 

Tra.  Mi  per  donate,'^  gentle  mafter  mine, 
I  am  in  all  atFe(?ted  as  yourfelf ; 
Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  refolve. 
To  fuck  the  fweets  of  fweet  philofophy. 
Only,  good  mafter,   while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  difcipline. 
Let's  be  no  ftoicks,  nor  no  ftocks,  I  pray ; 
Or  fo  devote  to  Ariftotle's  checks,5 

mer,  and  after  him  Dr.  Warburton,  read — /o  virtue;  but  for- 
merl}'  ply  and  apply  were  indifferently  ufed,  as  to  ply  or  apply 
his  ftudies.     Johxson. 

The  word  ply  is  afterwards  ufed  in  this  fcene,  and  in  the  fame 
manner,  by  Tranio : 

"  For  who  fhall  bear  your  part,  &c. 

"  Keep  houfe  and  ply  his  book  ?"     M.  Mason. 

So,  in  The  Nice  Wanton,  an  ancient  interlude,   15(}0: 
"  O  ye  children,  let  your  time  be  well  fpent, 
"  Jpplye  your  learning,  and  your  elders  obey." 
Again,  in  Gafcoigne's  Suppofes,  1566  :  "  I  feare  he  apply cs 
his  ftudy  fo,  that  he  will  not  leave  the  minute  of  an  houre  from 
his  booke."     Malone. 

*  Mi  perdonate,']  Old  copy — Me  pardonalo.  The  emenda- 
tion was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens.     Malone. 

^  Ariftotics  checks,]  Are,  I  fuppofe,  the  harfli  rules  of 

Arlllotle.     Steevens. 

Such  as  tend  Xochecl  and  reftrain  the  indulgence  of  thepaflions. 

Malone. 

Tranio  is  here  defcanling  on  academical  learning,  and  mentions 
by  name  fix  of  the  feven  liberal  fciences.  I  fufpeft  tliis  to  be  a 
mif-print,  made  by  feme  copyift  or  corapofitor,  for  ethicks.  The 
fenfe  confirms  it.     Blackstone. 

So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Silent  Woman,  Act  IV.  fc.  iv  :  "  I,  iii 
fome  cafes ;  but  in  thefe  they  are  bell,  and  Ariftotle's  ethicks." 

Steevens. 
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As  Ovid  be  an  outcaft  quite  abjur'd : 

Talk  logick  ^  with  acquaintance  that  you  have. 

And  pra6lice  rhetorick  in  your  common  talk  : 

Mufick  and  poeiy  ufe  to  quicken  you  ;7 

The  mathematicks,  and  the  metaphyficks, 

Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  ftomach  ferves  you  i 

No  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleafure  ta'en  ; — 

In  brief,  fir,  fludy  what  you  moft  afle6l. 

Luc.  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dofi:  thou  advife, 
If,  Biondelio,  thou  wert  come  afhore, 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readinefs ; 
And  take  a  lodging,  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends,  as  time  in  Padua  fhall  beget. 
But  ftay  awhile  :  What  company  is  this  ? 

Tra.  Mafler,  fome  fhow,  to  welcome  us  to  town, 

Enter Baptista, Katharina, Bianca,  Gremio, 
and   HoRTENSio.       LucENTio    and  Tranio 
Jiand  afide. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  further, 
For  how  I  firmly  am  refolv'd  you  know ; 
That  is, — not  to  bellow  my  youngeft  daughter. 
Before  I  have  a  hufband  for  the  elder : 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Becaufe  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well. 
Leave  fhall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleafure. 

Gre.  To  cart  her  rather:  She's  too  rough  for 
me : — 
There,  there  Hortenfio,  will  you  any  wife  ? 

*  Talk  logick  — ]  Old  copy— J5a/^.  Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malonk. 

'  ^0  quicken  yozi  j]  i.  e  animate.  So,  m  Alls  well  that 

ends  well : 

"  Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary." 

Steevens. 
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Kath.  I  pray  you,  fir,  [To  Bap.]  is  it  your  will 
To  make  a  Itale  of  me  amongft  thefe  mates  ? 

HoR.  Mates,   maid  !    how  mean  you  that  ?  no 
mates  for  you, 
Unlefs  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Kath.  I'faith,  fir,  you  Ihall  never  need  to  fear; 
I  wis,  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  lieart  : 
But,  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  fliould  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  ftool. 
And  paint  your  face,  and  ufe  you  like  a  fool. 

HoR.  From  all  fuch  devils^   good  Lord,  deliver 
us! 

Gre.  And  me  too,  good  Lord  ! 

Tra.  Hufh,  mafter !   here  is  fome  good  pailime 
toward  ; 
That  wench  is  ftark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 

Luc.  But  in  the  other's  filence  I  do  fee 
Maids'  mild  behaviour  and  fobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio, 

Tra.  Well  faid,  mafter ;  mum  !   and  gaze  your 
fill. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  foon  make  good 
What  I  have  faid, — Bianca,  get  you  in  : 
And  let  it  not  difpleafe  thee,  good  Bianca ; 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  lefs,  my  girl. 

Kath.  A  pretty  peat  !^  'tis  beft 
Put  finger  in  the  e}e, — an  fhe  knew  why. 

*  A  pretty  peat !]    Peat  or  pet  is  a  word  of  endearment  from 
petit,  little,  as  if  it  meant  pretty  little  tiling.     Johnson. 

This  word  is  ufed  in  the  old  play  of  King  Leir,  (not  Shak- 
fpeare's  :) 

"  Go7i.  I  marvel,  Ragan,  how  you  can  endure 

"  To  fee  that  proud^  pert  peat,  our  youngeft  filler/'  &c. 
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BiAN.  Sifter,  content  you  in  my  difcontent. — 
Sir,  to  your  pleaiure  humbly  I  lubfcribe  : 
My  books,  and  inftruments,  fhall  be  my  company  j 
On  them  to  look,  and  pradlife  by  myfelf. 

Luc.  Hark,  Tranio !  thou  may 'It  hear  MineiTa 
ipeak.  [^JJide. 

HoR.  Signior  Baptifta,  will  you  be  fo  ftrange  ?9 
Sorry  am  1,  that  our  good  will  efFe{5ls 
Bianca's  grief. 

Gre.  Why,  \\  ill  you  mew  her  up, 

Signior  Baptifta,  for  this  fiend  of  hell, 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  ? 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  content  ye ;  I  am  refolv'd : — 
Go  in,  Bianca.  [jE.2?>  Bianca. 

And  for  I  know,  flie  taketh  moft  delight 
In  mulick,  inftruments,  and  poetry, 
Schoolmafters  will  I  keep  within  my  houfe. 
Fit  to  inilrucl  her  youth. — If  you,  Hortenfio, 
Or  (ignior  Gremio,  you, — know  any  fuch, 
Prefer  them  hither  ;  for  to  cunning  men  ' 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing-up ; 


Again,  in  Coridons  Song,  by  Thomas  I,pdge ;  publiflied  in 
Engla7id's  He/icon,   16OO: 

"  And  God  (tnd  every  pretty  peate, 
"  Heigh  hoe  the  pretty  peate, '  &c,  ' 

and  is,  I  believe,  of  Scotch  extraction.     I  find  it  in  one  of  the 
proverbs  of  that  country,  where  it  fignifics,  darling  : 

"  He  has  fault  of  a  wife,  that  marries  mains  pet."  i.  e.  He  is 
in  great  want  of  a  wife  who  marries  one  that  is  her  mother's 
darling.     Steevens. 

5  fojirange  ?]  That  is,  fo  odd,  fo  different  from  others 

5n  your  conduft.     Johnson. 

I  -cunning  men,']      Citniiing  had  not  yet  loft  its  original 

fignification  of  knozving,   learned,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the 
tranflation  of  the  Bible ,     Johnson. 
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And  fo  farewell.     Katharina  you  may  ftay ; 

For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.     [^Exit. 

Kath.  Why,  and  I  trull,  I  may  go  too ;  May  I 
not  ? 
What,  (hall  I  be  appointed  hours ;  as  though,  be- 
like, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave  ?    Ha  1 

\_Exit. 

Gre.  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam  ;  your  gifts  ^ 
are  fo  good,  here  is  none  will  hold  you.  Their  love 
is  not  fo  great,  Hortenfio,  but  we  may  blow  our 
nails  together,  and  faft  it  fairly  out  ;3  our  cake's 
dough  on  both  fides.  Farewell : — Yet,  for  the  love 
I  bear  my  fweet  Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any  means  light 
on  a  fit  man,  to  teach  her  that  wherein  flie  delights, 
I  will  wifh  him  to  her  father.'^ 

Hon.  So  will  I,  fignior  Gremio :  But  a  word,  I 
pray.     Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never 


^  your  gii\.% — ]  Gifts  iox  endowments.     Malone. 

So,  before  in  tliis  comedy  : 

"  a  woman's  gift,  ^ 

"  To  rain  a  fhower  of  commanded  tears."      Steevens. 

^  Their  love  is  not  fo  great,  Hortenfio,  but  we  may  llow 

our  nails  together,  andfaji  it  fairly  out;']  I  cannot  conceive 
whofe  love  Gremio  can  mean  by  the  words  their  love,  as  they  had 
been  talking  of  no  love  but  that  which  they  themlelves  felt  for 
Bianca.     We  muft  therefore  read^  our  love,  inftead  of  their. 

M.Mason, 

Perhaps  we  fliould  read — Your  love.  In  the  old  m.anner  of 
writing  yr  ftood  for  either  their  or  your.  The  editor  of  the  third 
folio  and  fome  modern  editors,  with,  I  think,  lefs  probability, 
read  our.  If  their  love  be  right,  it  muft  mean — the  good  will 
of  Baptifta  and  Bianca  towards  us.     Malone. 

*  I  luill  wiili  him  to  her  father.]    i.  e.  I  will  recommend 

him.     ,So,  in  Much  Ado  alout  Nothing  : 

"  To  wifh  him  wreftJe  with  afleftion."     Reed. 
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brook'd  parle,  know  now,  upon  advice,^  it  toucheth 
us  both, — that  we  may  yet  again  have  accefs  to  our 
fair  miitrefs,  and  be  happy  rivals  in  Bianca's  love,— • 
to  labour  aild  effe^l:  one  thing  'fpecially. 

Gre.  What's  that,   I  pray  ? 

HoR*  Marry,  fir,  to  get  a  hufband  for  her  fifter. 

Gre.  a  hufoand  !  a  devil. 

HoR.  I  fay,  a  hufband. 

Gre.  I  fay,  a  devil :  Think'ft  thou,  Hortenflo, 
though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  fo  very 
a  fool  to  be  married  to  hell  ? 

Hor.  Tulh,  Gremio,  though  it  pafs  your  patience, 
and  mine,  to  etidure  her  loud  alarums,  why,  man, 
there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could 
light  on  them,  would  take  her  with  all  faults,  and 
money  enough. 

Gre.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her 
dowry  with  this  condition, — to  be  whipped  at  the 
high-crofs  every  morning. 

Hor.  'Faith,  as  you  fay,  there's  fmall  choice  in 
rotten  apples.  But,  come  ;  fince  this  bar  in  law 
makes  us  friends,  it  fhall  be  fo  far  forth  friendly 
maintained, — till  by  helping  Baptifia's  eldefi:  daugh- 
ter to  a  hufband,  we  fet  his  youngefi;  free  for  a  huf^ 
band,  and  then  have  to't  afrefh. — Sweet  Bianca  ! — 
Happy  man  be  his  dole  !^  He  that  runs  faflefl,  gets 
the  ring.''     How  fay  you,  fignior  Gremio  ? 


*  — —  zipon  advice,]  i.  e.  on  confideration,  or  reflexion.     So, 
in  The  Tiro  Gentlemen  of  Ferova : 

"  How  iliall  I  dote  on  her,  with  more  advice, 
"  That  thus,  without  advice,  begin  to  love  her!" 

Steevens, 

^  Happj/  vinn  he  his  dole  \^  A  proverbial  expreflion.  Itisufed 

in  Damon  and  Pithias,  1571.     Dole  is  any  thing  dealt  out  or 
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^  Gr£.  I  am  agreed  :  and  'would  I  had  given  him 
the  belt  horfe  in  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  that 
\\ould  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her, 
and  rid  the  houle  of  her.     Come  on. 

[^EaciDit  Gremio  a7id  Hortensio. 

Tra.   \_^dvancing.]     I  pray,  fir,   tell  me, — Is  it 
poflible 
That  love  Hiould  of  a  fudden  take  fuch  hold  ? 

Luc.  O  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  poffible,  or  likely ; 
But  fee  !   while  idly  I  ftood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idlenefs : 
And  now  in  plainnefs  do  confefs  to  thee, — 
That  art  to  me  as  fecret,  and  as  dear. 
As  Anna  to  the  queen  of  Carthage  was, — - 
Tranio,   I  burn,  I  pine,  T  perifh,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modeft  girl  :  ^ 

Counfel  me,  Tranio,   for  I  know  thou  canft ; 
Affilt  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Tra.  Mafter,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ; 
AfFe6tion  is  not  rated  ^  from  the  heart : 


dlftributed,  though  its  orighial  meaning  was  the  provifion  given 
away  at  the  doors  of  great  men's  houfes.     Steevexs. 

In  Cupid's  Revenge,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  we  meet  with 
a  limilar  exprellion,  which  may  lerv^e  to  explain  that  before  us  : 
"Then  huppy  man  be  In?,  fortune !''  i.  e.  May  his  fortune  be 
that  of  a  happy  man  !     Malone. 

^  He  that  runsfajleft,  gets  the  ring.]   An  allufion  to  tlie 

fport  of  ranning  at  the  ring.     Douce. 

^  is  not  rated — ]    Is  not  driven  out  by  chiding. 

Malone. 


So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  'tis  to  be  chid, 

"  As  we  rate  boys."     Steevens, 
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If  love  have  touchM  you,  nought  remains  but  fo,^- — 
Redime  te  captum  qiiam  queas  minimo^ 

Luc.  Gramercies,  lad ;    go  forward :    this  con- 
tents ; 
The  reft  will  comfort,  for  thy  counfel's  found. 

Tra.  Mafter,  you  look'd  fo  longly  -  on  the  maid. 
Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what's  the  pith  of  all, 

Luc.  O  yes,   I  faw  fweet  beauty  in  her  face. 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  3  had, 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand. 
When  with  his  knees  he  kifs'd  the  Cretan  ftrand. 

Tra.  Saw  you  no  more  ?  mark'd  you  not,  how  her 
lilter 

'  If  love  have  toucKd  1/ou,  nought  reinahis  lutfo,']  The  next 
line  from  Terence  iliows  that  we  fhould  read  : 

If  Love  hath  toyl'd  you, 

i.,e.  taken  you  in  his  toils,  his  nets.     Alluding  to  the  captus  ejif 
halet,  of  the  fame  author,     Warburton. 

It  is  a  common  expreffion  at  this  day  to  fay,  when  a  bailiff  has 
arrefled  a  man,  tliat  he  has  touched  him  on  the  fhoulder.  There- 
fore touched  is  as  good  a  tranflation  of  captus,  as  /03//W  would  be. 
Thus,  in  As  you  like  it,  Rofalind  fays  to  Orlando  :  "  Cupid  hath 
clapt  him  on  the  flioulder,  but  I  warrant  him  heart-whole." 

M.  Mason. 

^  Redime  &c,]  Our  author  had  this  line  from  Lilly,  which 
I  mention,  that  it  may  not  be  brought  as  an  argimient  for  his 
learning.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Farmer's  pamphlet  affords  an  additional  proof  that  this  line 
was  taken  from  Lilly,  and  not  from  Terence;  becaufe  it  is 
quoted,  as  it  appears  in  the  grammarian,  and  not  as  it  appears 
in  the  poet.  It  is  introduced  alfo  in  Decker's  Bellman  s  Night- 
Walk,  &c.  It  may  be  added,  that  captus  eft,  hahet,  is  not  in 
the  fame  play  which  furnifhed  the  quotation,     Steevens, 

^  longly — ]  i.  e.  longingly.  I  have  met  with  no  ex- 
ample of  this  adverb,     Steevens, 

^  daughter  of  Jgenor — ]  Europa,  for  whofe  fake  Jupi- 
ter transformed  himfelf  into  a  bull.     Steevens. 
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Began  to  fcolcl ;  and  raife  up  fuch  a  ftorm, 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din  ? 

Luc.  Tranio,  I  faw  her  coral  lips  to  move. 
And  with  her  breath  (he  did  perfume  the  air ; 
Sacred,  and  Iweet,  was  all  I  law  in  her. 

Trj.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  ftir  him  from  his 
trance. 
I  pray,  awake,  fir ;  If  you  love  the  maid, 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.     Tlius  it 

ftands : — 
Her  elder  fifler  is  fo  curfi  and  fhrewd, 
That,  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her, 
Mafter,  your  love  muft  live  a  maid  at  home  ; 
And  therefore  has  he  clofely  mew'd  her  up, 
Becaufe  fhe  fhall  not  be  annoy'd-^  with  fuitors. 

Luc.  Ah,  Tranio,   what  a  cruel  father's  he  ! 
But  art  thou  not  advis'd,  he  took  fome  care 
To  get  her  cunning  fchoolmafters  to  inflru6l  her  ? 

Trj.  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  fir ;   and  now  'tis  plotted. 

Luc.  1  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Mafter,  for  my  hand, 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Luc.  Tell  me  thine  firfl:. 

Tra.  You  will  be  fchoolmafier. 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That's  your  device. 

Luc.  It  is  :   May  it  be  done  ? 

Tra.  Not  poffible ;  F'or  who  fhall  bear  your  part^ 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincentio's  fon  ? 

*  JJie  fliall  not  be  annoy' d — ]    Old  copy — flie  uill  not. 

Correded  by  Mr.  Rowe,     Malone. 

Vol.  IX.  E 
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Keep  houfe,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his  friends ; 
Vifit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  ? 

Luc.  Bafta  ;5  content  thee  ;  for  I  have  it  full.'^ 
We  have  not  yet  been  feen  in  any  houfe ; 
Nor  can  we  be  diliingYiillied  by  our  faces, 
For  man,  or  mafter  :  then  it  follows  thus  ; — 
Thou  fhalt  be  mailer,  Tranio,  in  my  ftead. 
Keep  houfe,  and  port,^  and  fervants,  as  I  fhould  : 
I  will  fome  other  be ;  fome  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  mean  man  of  Pifa.^ 
'Tis  hatch'd,  and  fhall  be  fo : — Tranio,  at  once 
Uncafe  thee ;  take  my  colour'd  hat  and  cloak  : 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee ; 
But  I  will  charm  him  firfl  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra.  So  had  you  need.      [They  ejcchange  habits. 
In  brief  then,  lir,  fith  it  your  pleafure  is. 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient ; 
(For  fo  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting ; 
Be  Jerri  ceal'le  to  my  Jon,  quoth  he, 
Although,  I  think,  't^Vas  in  another  fenfe,) 
I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 
Becaufe  lb  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

^  Bajia  ;]  i.  e.  'tis  eiw^igh  ;  Italian  and  Spanifli.  This  ex- 
prellion  occurs  in  The  Mad  Lover,  and  The  Little  French  Law- 
yer, of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     Steevens. 

^  /  have  it  full.']    i.  e.  conceive  our  ftratagem  in  its  full 

extent,  I  have  already  planned  the  whole  of  it.     So^  in  Othello  : 
"  I  have  it,  'tis  engender  d — ."     Steevens. 

'  port,]  Port  is  figure,  lliow%  appearance.      Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Fenice  : 

"  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 

"  How  much  I  have  difabled  mine  ellate 

"  By  fomething  ihowing  a  more  fwelling  port 

"  Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance." 

Reed. 

^  o?-mcan  7nan  of  Pifa.]     The  old  copy,  regardlefs  of 

metre,  reads — meaner.     Steevens, 
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Luc.  Tranio,  be  fo,  becaufe  Lucentio  loves  : 
And  let  me  be  a  flave,  to  achieve  that  maid 
Whofe  fudden  light  hath  thrall'd  my  wounded  eye. 

Enter  BiondEllo. 

Here  comes  the  rogue. — Sirrah,  where  have  you 
been  ? 

BioN.  Where  have  I  been  ?  Nay,  how  now,  where 
are  you  ? 
Maiter,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  ftol'n  your  clothes  ? 
Or  you  ftol'n  his  ?  or  both  ?  pray,  what's  the  news  ? 

Luc,  Sirrah,  come  hither ;  'tis  no  time  to  jelt. 
And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  fave  my  life. 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on. 
And  I  for  my  efcape  have  put  on  his ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  ftnce  I  came  afhore, 
I  kiird  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  defcried  ;9 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes. 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  fave  my  life : 
You  underftand  me  ? 

BioN.  \,  fir  ?  ne'er  a  whit. 

Luc.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth ; 
Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

BioN.  The  better  for  him  ;  'Would  I  v/ere  fo 
too  ! 

Tra.  So  would  I,^  'faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next 
wifh  after. 


'J 


^ a?nl  fear  I  was  defcried:']  i.  e.  I  fear  I  was  obfen-edin 

the  aft  of  killing  him.     The  editor  of  the  third  folio  reads — /am 
defcried  ;  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  modern  editors. 

Malone. 

^  So  would  /,]  The  old  copy  ha^s — could.     Corredted  by  Mr, 
Rowe.     Malone, 
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That  Lucentio  indeed  had  Baptifta's  youngefl:  daugh- 
ter. 

But,  firrah, — not  for  my  fake,  but  your  mailer's, — 
I  advife 

You  ufe  your  manners  difcreetly  in  all  kind  of  com- 
panies : 

When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 

But  in  all  places  elfe,  your  mafter  -  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  let's  go  : — 
One  thing  more  refts,  that  thyfelf  execute  ; — 
To  make  one  among  thefe  wooers  :  If  thou  alk  me 

why, — 
Sufficeth,  my  reafons  are  both  good  and  welghty.3 

\_ExeuntA 

1  Serv.  Ml/  lord,  you  nod ;  you  do  not  mind  the 
play. 

Sly.    Yes,  by  faint  Anne,  do  I.     A  good  matter, 
furely  ;    Comes  there  any  more  of  itf 

Page.  My  lord,  'tis  hut  begun. 

Sly.  'Tis  a  veiy  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam 
lady  ;   'U'uukrt  jvere  done! 

^  yowx  vwjier — ]  Old  copy — t/om  mafter.     Corre£i:edby 

tlie  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,     Malone. 

^  good  and  weighty.']  The  divifion  for  the  fecond  Adi  of 

this  play  is  neither  marked  in  the  folio  nor  quarto  editions. 
Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  meant  the  firft  A6t  to  conclude  here, 
where  tlie  fpeeches  of  the  Tinker  are  introduced  ;  though  they 
have  been  hitherto  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  firft  Aft,  according 
to  a  modern  and  arbitrary  regulation.     Steevens. 

**  Exeunt.']  Here  in  the  old  copy  we  have — "  The  Prefenters 
above  fpeak." — meaning  Sly,  &c.  who  were  placed  in  a  balcony 
raifed  at  the  back  of  the  ftage.  After  the  words — "  Would  it 
were  done,"  the  marginal  dire6tion  is — Tiicij  Jit  and  mark. 

Malone. 
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SCENE  II. 
The  fame.     Before  Hortenfio's  Houfe. 

Enter  VETV^vcmo  and  Gnu  mi  o. 

Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave, 
To  fee  my  friends  in  Padua ;  but,  of  all, 
My  belt  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortenfio  ;  and,  I  trow,  this  is  his  houfe  : — 
Here,  lirrah  Grumio ;  knock,  I  fay. 

Gru.  Knock,  (ir  !  whom  fhould  I  knock  ? "  is 
there  any  man  has  rebuled  your  worfhip  r5 

Pet.  Villain,  I  fay,  knock  me  here  foundly. 

Gru.  Knock  you  here,*^  lir  ?  why,  fir,  what  am  I, 
fir,  that  I  fhould  knock  you  here,  lir  ? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  fay,  knock  me  at  this  gate. 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

Gru.  My  mafter  is  grown  quarrelfome  :   I  lliould 
knock  you  firft. 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worft. 

Pet.  Will  it  not  be  ? 
'Faith,  lirrah,  an  you'll  not  knock,  I'll  wring  it  ;7 
I'll  try  how  you  can  /o/,  fa,  and  fmg  it. 

[^He  IV rings  Gkumio  by  the  ears. 

s  lias  rebufed  your  ivorfliip  .?]     What  is  the  meaning  of 

relufed  9  or  is  it  a  falfe  print  for  aliijed  ?     Tyrwhitt. 

^  Knock  yon  here,']  Grvimio's  pretenfions  to  wit  have  a  ftrong 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  Droniio  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors ;  ajid 
this  circumftance  makes  it  the  more  probable  that  thefe  two  plays 
were  written  at  no  great  diftance  of  time  from  each  other. 

Malone. 

7  wring  it  3]  Here  feems  to  be  a  quibble  between  ring* 

ing  at  a  door,  and  wringing  a  man's  ears.     Steevens. 
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Grv.  Help,  mafters/  help  !  my  mafter  is  mad. 

Pet.  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you :  firrah  1  vil- 
lain ! 

Enter  Hortensio. 

HoR.  How  now  ?  what's  the  matter  ? — My  old 
friend  Grumio  !  and  my  good  friend  Petruchio  ! — 
How  do  yoQ  all  at  Verona  ? 

Pet.  Signior  Hortenlio,  come  you  to  part  the 
fray  ? 
Con  tutto  il  core  bene  trovato,  may  I  fay. 

Hon.  Alia  nojtra  cafa  bene  venuto, 
Molto  honor ato  figii or  mio  Petruchio. 
Rife,  Grumio,  rife ;  we  will  compound  this  quarrel. 

Grifi.  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  what  he  'leges  in 
Latin. 9 — If  this  be  not  a   lawful  caufe  for  me  to 

*  Hi'./f),  roafters,]  The  old  copy  reads — here ;  and  in  feveral 
other  places  in  this  play  ini/irefs,  inftead  of  viajiers.  Con-efted 
by  iMr.  Theobald.  In  the  MSS.  of  our  author's  age,  iV/was  ihe 
common  abbreviation  of  Majter  and  Mijirefs.  Hence  the  mil- 
take.  See  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  V.  l600,  and  l623  : 
■  "  What  ho,  M.  [Mailer]  Lorenzo,  and  jNI.  [Miftreis] 
Lorenzo."     Malone. 

5  ■ what-  he  'leges   in  Latin.l  i.  e.  I  fuppofe,  what  he 

alleges  in  Latin.     Petruchio  has  been  juft  fpeaking  Italian  to 
Hortenfio,  which  Grumio  miftakes  for  the  otlier  language. 

Steevens. 

I  cannot  help  fufpefting  that  we  Ihould  read — Nay,  'tis  no 

mrUter  ?vhat  be  leges  i}i  Latin,  if  this  be  not  a  laufid  caufe  for 

me  to  leave  his  fervice.     Look  you,  fir. — ^That  is,  'Tis  no  matter 

what  is  law,  if  this  be  not  a  lawful  caufe,"  &c.     Tyrwhitt. 

.• 
Tyrwhitt's  amendment  and   explanation   of    tliis    paiTage  is 

evidently  right.     Mr.  Steevens  appears  to  have  been  a  little  ablent 

when  he  wrote  his  note  on  it.     He  forgot  that  Italian  was 

Grumio's  native  langiiage,  and  that  therefore  he  could  notpoflibly 

ipiftake  it  for  Latin.     M.  Mason. 

I  am  grateful  to  JNIr.  M.  Mafon  for  his  hint,  which  may  prove 
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leave  his  fervicc, — Look  vou,  lir, — he  bid  me  knock 
bim,  and  rap  hiin  Ibundlv,  iir  :  Well,  was  it  tit  for 
a  fervant  to  iile  his  mailer  lb  ;  being,  perhaps,  (for 
aught  I  fee,)  two  and  thirty, — a  pip  out  ?^ 
Whom,  'would  to  God,  I  had  well  knocked  at  firll. 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worlL 

Pet.  a  fenfelefs  villain  ! — Good  Hortenfio, 
I  bade  the  i-alcal  knock  upon  your  gate, 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Gru.  Knock  at  the  gate  ? — O  heavens  ! 
Spake  }ou  not  thefe  words  plain, — Sirrah,  knock  me 

here. 
Rap  me  here,  knock  me  well,  and  knock  mefoundly  ?^ 
And  come  you  now  with — knocking  at  the  gate  ? 

Pet.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advifeyou. 

HoR.  Petruchio,  patience ;  I  am  Grumio's  pledge  : 


beneficial  to  me  on  fome  future  occafion,  though  at  the  prefent 
moment  it  will  not  operate  lb  forcibly  as  to  change  my  opinion. 
I  was  well  aware  that  Italian  was  Grumio's  native  language,  but 
was  not,  nor  am  now,  certain  of  our  author's  attention  to 
this  circumitance,  beeaufe  his  Italians  neceliarily  fpeak  Englilh 
throughout  tlieplay,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  colloquial  fen- 
tences.  So  little  regard  does  our  author  pay  to  petty  proprieties, 
that  as  tjften  as  Signior,  the  Italian  appellation,  does  not  occur  to 
him,  or  fuit  the  meafure  of  his  verfe,  he  gives  us  in  its  room, 
"  Sir  Vincentio,"  and  "  Sir  Lucentio."     Steevens, 

^  a  pip  out  ."■']  The  old  copy  has — peepe.     Corrected  by 

Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 

*  knock  me  found  1 1/  ?]  Shakfpeare  feems  to  defign  a  ri- 
dicule on  this  clipped  and  ungrammatical  phrafeology  ;  which  yet 
he  has  introduced  in  Ol hello  : 

"  I  pray  talk  me  of  Caflio," 
It  occurs  again,  and  more  improperly,  in  heroic  tranflation  : 

"  upon  advantage  fpide, 

"  Did  wound  i>ie  ]Moiphcy  on  the  leg,"  &c. 

Ardiur  Goldings  Ovid,  B.  V.  p.  66,  b. 
Steevens, 
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Why,  this  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you  ;3 
Your  ancient,  trufty,  pleafant  feiTant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  fweet  friend, — what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona  ? 

Pet.  Such  wind  as  fcatters  young  men  through 
the  world, 
To  feek  their  fortunes  further  than  at  home, 
W^here  fmall  experience  grows.     But,  in  a  few,4 
Signior  Hortenfio,  thus  it  ftands  with  me  : — 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceas'd  ; 
And  I  have  thrufl  myfelf  into  this  maze. 
Haply  to  wive,  and  thrive,  as  bed:  I  may : 
Crowns  in  my  purfe  I  have,  and  goods  at  home. 
And  fo  am  come  abroad  to  fee  the  world. 

Hon.  Petruchio,  flmll  I   then  come  roundly  to 
thee. 
And  wifh  thee  to  a  fhrewd  ill-favour'd  wife  ? 
Thond'fl  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counfel : 
And  yet  Fll  promife  thee  (he  fhall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich : — but  thou'rt  too  miich  my  friend. 
And  I'll  not  wifh  thee  to  her. 

Fet.  Signior  Hortenfio,    'twixt  fuch  friends  as 
we, 
Few  words  fuffice  :  and,  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 
(As  wealth  is  burthen  of  my  wooing  dance,5) 

^   IVhy,  this  a  heavy  chance  &c.]  I  Ihould  read  : 
Why  this  fo  heavy  chance  &c.     M.  Mason, 

*  IVliere  fmall.  experience  grows.  But,  in  a  few,]  In  a  few, 
means  the  fame  as  in  Jhnrt,  in  few  words.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Kinii  Hf/iry  iT.  Part  II  : 

<'  InJ'fic  ; — his  death,  whofe  fpirit  lent  a  fire,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

*  (As  zceallh  is  burthen  of  my  wooing  dartre,)]  The  burthen 
of  a  dance  is  an  cxprelhon  wliich  I  have  never  Iicard  ;  tlie  burthen 
of  his  wooing fong  had  been  more  proper.     Johnson. 
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Be  fhe  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love,^ 
As  old  as  Sybil,  and  as  curft  and  fhrewd 

^  Be^fJie  as  foul  as  was  Florevlius'  love,']  I  iupjiole  this  alludes 
to  the  llory  of  a  Florentine,  which  is  met  with  in  the  eleventh 
Book  of  Thomas  Lupton's  Thoufand  Nolah/e  Things,  and  per- 
haps in  other  Colleftions  : 

"  39.  A  Florentine  young  gentleman  was  fo  deceived  by  the 
lullre  and  orientneis  of  her  jewels,  pearls,  rings,  lawns,  fcarfes, 
laces,  gold  Ipangles,  and  other  gaudy  devices,  that  he  was 
raviflied  overnight,  and  \\'as  mad  till  the  marriage  was  folemnized. 
But  next  morning  by  light  viewing  her  before  llie  was  fo  gorge- 
cufly  trim'd  up,  Ihe  was  fuch  a  leane,  yellow,  riveled,  deformed 
creature,  that  he  never  lay  with  her,  nor  lived  with  her  after- 
wards ;  and  would  fay  that  he  had  married  himfelf  to  a  ftlnking 
houfe  of  office,  painted  over,  and  fet  out  with  line  garments  : 
and  fo  for  grief  confumed  away  in  melancholy,  and  at  laft 
poyfoned  himfelf.     Gome/ius,  Lih.  3,  de  Sal.  Gen.  cap.  22." 

Farmer. 
The  allufion  is  to  a  ftory  told  by  Gower  in  the  firft  Book  De 
Confejjione  Amantis.  Florent  is  the  name  of  a  knight  who  had 
bound  himfelf  to  mflrry  a  deformed  hag,  provided  llie  taught  him 
the  folution  of  a  riddle  on  wliich  his  life  depended.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  defcription  of  her  : 

"  Florent  his  wofuU  heed  up  lifte, 

"  And  faw  this  vecke,  where  that  (he  fit, 

"  Which  was  the  lotheft  wighte 

"  That  ever  man  cafte  on  his  eye  : 

"  Hir  nofe  baas,  hir  browes  hie, 

"  Hir  eyes  fmall,  and  depe  fette, 

"  Hir  chekes  ben  with  teres  wette, 

"  And  rivelyn  as  an  empty  tkyn, 

"  Hangyng  downe  unto  the  chyn  ; 

"  Hir  lippes  fhronken  ben  for  age, 

"  There  was  no  grace  in  hir  vifage. 

"  Hir  front  was  narowe,  hir  lockes  hore, 

"  She  loketh  foorth  as  doth  a  more  : 

"  Hir  necke  is  fliorte,  hir  fliulders  courbe, 

"  That  might  a  mans  lufte  diftourbe  : 

"  Hir  bodie  great,  and  no  thyng  fmall, 

"  And  Ihortly  to  defcrive  hir  all, 

"  She  hath  no  lith  without  a  lacke, 

"  But  like  unto  the  woll  facke  :"  &c. — 

"  Though  fhe  be  ihe  foulrjie  of  all,"  &c. 
This  ftory  might  have  been  borrowed  by  Gower  from  an  older 
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As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worfe. 

She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  leaft, 

Affeclion's  edge  in  me ;  were  fhe  as  rough " 

As  are  the  Ivvelling  Adriatick  Teas: 

I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 

If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Gru.  Nay,  look  you,  fir,  he  tells  you  flatly  what 
his  mind  is  :  Why,  give  him  gold  enough  and  marry 
him  to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby  ;^  or  an  old  trot 
with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head,  though  fhe  have  as 
many  difeafes  as  two  and  fifty  horfes  :9  why,  nothing 
comes  amils,  fo  money  conies  withal. 

HoR.  Petruchio,  fince  we  have  ftepp'd  thus  far  in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jeft. 
I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealtli  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous ; 


narrative  in  tiie  Gejta  Romanorum.  See  tlie  liitroduAory  Dif- 
courle  to  The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edi- 
tion. Vol.  IV.  p,  153.     Steevens. 

7  ii'erejfie  as  rough-'— ']  The  old  copy  reads — werejlie  is 

as  rough.     Corretted  by  tJie  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 

s  aglet-haby  {\    i.  e.  a  diminutive  being,  not  exceeding 

in  fize  the  tag  of  a  point. 
So,  in  Jerofiinio,   1005: 

"  And  ail  thofe  liars  that  gaze  upon  her  face, 
"  Are  aglets  on.  her  lleeve-pins  and  her  train." 

Steevens. 

An  aglet-laly  was  a  fmall  image  or  head  cut  on  tlie  tag  of  a 
point,  or  lace.  That  fuch  ligiires  were  foraetimcs  appended  to 
them,  Dr.  ^^'arburton  has  proved,  by  a  palfage  in  Mezeray,  the 
French  hiltorian  : — "  portant  meme  fur  les  aiguillettes  [points] 
des  pctitcs  tetcs  de  mort."     Malone. 

«"  as  viany  difeqfes  as  two  and  fifty  hmfes  :"]     T  Alfred 

this  paffage  to  be  corrupt,  though  I  know  not  how  to  reftify  it. 
— Theffty  di/eafcs  of  a  horfe  fecm  to  have  been  proverbial.  So, 
in  The  Yorkjhi're  tragedy,  lO'OS  :  "  O  Humbling  jade  !  the 
Ipaviii  o'ertaka  thee  !  iheffty  dfeafes  flop  thee  !"     Malone. 
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Brought  up,  as  belt  becomes  a  gentlewoman  : 

Her  only  fault  (and  that  is  faults  enough,)' 

Is, — that  ihe  is  intolerably  curit, 

And  fhrewd,-  and  froward ;  fo  beyond  all  meafure. 

That,  were  my  ftate  far  worfer  than  it  is, 

I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet.  Hortenfio,  peace ;  thou  know'ft  not  gold's 
effea  :— 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  'tis  enough ; 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  fhe  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

HoR.  Her  father  is  Baptifla  Minola, 
An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman : 
Her  name  is  Katharina  Minola, 
Renown'd  in  Padua  for  her  fcolding  tongue. 

Pet.  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her ; 
And  he  knew  my  deceafed  father  well : — 
I  will  not  fleep,   Hortenfio,  till  I  fee  her ; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you. 
To  give  you  over  at  this  firft  encounter, 
Unlefs  you  will  accornpany  me  thither. 

Gru.  I  pray  you,  fir,  let  him  go  while  the  humour 
lafls.  O'  my  word,  an  fhe  knew  him  as  well  as  I 
do,  fhe  would  think  fcolding  would  do  little  good 
upon  him  :  She  may,  perhaps,  call  him  half  a  fcore 


*  ■  ■  ■  {and  that  is  faults  enojigh,)']  And  that  one  is  itfelf  a 
hoft  of  faults.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  who  has  been 
copied  by  all  the  fubfe<^uent  editors,  unneceffarily  reads — aifd 
that  is  fault  enough,     Malone. 

^  Jlireivd,']  Here  means,  having  the  qualities  oiajlirew. 

The  adjedtive  is  now  ufed  only  in  the  fenfe  of  acute,  intelligent. 

Malone. 
I  h€i\evtj}irewd  only  figniiies  Litter,  fevere.     So,  in  As  you 
like  it,  fc.  ult : 

"  That  have  tndiViXdJ}ircwd  days  and  nights  with  us." 

Steevens. 
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knaves,  or  To :  why,  that's  nothing ;  an  he  begin 
once,  he'll  rail  in  his  rope-tricks. 5  I'll  tell  you 
what,  fir, — an  fhe  fiand  him  4  but  a  little,  he  will 
throw  a  figure  in  her  face,  and  fo  disfigure  her  with 
it,  that  (he  fnall  have  no  more  eyes  to  fee  withal  than 
a  cat  ;5  You  know  him  not,  fir. 


^  -an  he  begin  once,  he' 1.1  rail  in  his  rope-tricks.]  This  is 

obfcure.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads — he'll  rail  in  his  rhetorick  ; 
f  II  tell  you,  &:c.  Rhetorick  agrees  very  well  with^/f^?^rein  the 
fucceeding  part  of  the  fpeech,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  tliat 
rope-tricks  is  the  true  word.     Johnson. 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Shaklpeare  ufes  ropery  for  roguery,  and 
therefore  certainly  wrote  rope-tricks. 

Rope-tricks  we  may  fuppofe  to  mean  tricks  of  which  the  con- 
triver would  deferve  the  rope.     Steevens. 

Rope-tricks  is  certainly  right. — Ropery  or  rope-tricks  originally 
fignified  abufive  language,  Avithout  any  determinate  idea  ;  fuch 
language  as  parrots  are  taught  to  fpeak.     So,  in  Hudibras  : 
"  Could  tell  what  fubt'left  parrots  mean, 
"  That  fpeak,  and  think  contrary  clean  ; 
"  What  member  'tis  of  whom  they  talk, 
"  When  they  cry  rope,  and  walk,  knave  walk." 
The  following  palfage  in  Wilfon's  Arte  of  Rhetorique,   1553, 
fliews  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  term  :   "  Another  good 
fellow  in  the  countrey,  being  an  officer  and  maiour  of  a  toune, 
and  defirous  to  fpeak  like  a  tine  learned  man,  having  juft  occa- 
lion  to  rebuke  a  runnegate  fellow,  faid  after  this  wife  in  great 
heate  :  Thou  yngram  and  vacation   knave,  if  I  take  thee  any 
more  within  the  circumcifion  of  my  damnacion,  I  will  focorrupte 
thee  that  all  vacation  knaves  lliall  take  ill  fimple  by  thee."     So, 
in  May-day,  a  comedy,  by  Chapman,  l6ll  :   "  Lord  !  how  you 
roll  in  your  rope-ripe  terms."     Malone. 

■*  ftand  him — ]  i.  e.  withftand,  relift  him.     Steevens. 

*  thatjhejliall  have  no  more  eyes  to  fee  withal  than  a 

cat :]  The  humour  of  this  paflage  I  do  not  underftand.  This 
animal  is  remarkable  for  the  keennefs  of  its  fight.  In  The 
Cajlell  of  Laboure,  however,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
1506,  is  the  following  line  :   "  That  was  as  blereyed  as  a  cat." 

There  are  two  proverbs  which  any  reader  who  can,  may  apply- 
to  this  allufion  of  Grumio  : 
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HoR.  Tarry,  Petrucliio,  I  mufl  go  with  thee ; 
For  in  Baptida's  keep''  my  treafure  is : 
He  hath  the  jewel  of"  my  life  in  hold, 
His  yoimgelt  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca ; 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more 
Suitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love  r^ 
Suppoiing  it  a  thing  impoffible, 
(For  thofe  defecSls  I  have  before  rehears'd,) 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd, 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptilla  ta'en  ;^ — 
That  none  fhall  have  accefs  unto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  cudl  have  got  a  hufband. 

Gru.  Katherine  the  curfl ! 
A  title  for  a  maid,  of  all  titles  the  worft. 

HoR.  Now  fhall  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me  grace; 
And  offer  me,  difguis'd  in  fober  robes, 
To  old  Baptilta  as  a  fchoolmaller 
Well  feen  in  mufick,5>  to  inflru6l  Bianca : 


"  Well  might  the  cat  wink  when  both  her  eyes  were  out." 
"  A  muffled  cat  was  never  a  good  hunter." 
The  firfl  is  in  Ray's  CoUeSiion,  tlie  fecond  in  Kelly's. 

Steevens. 
It  may  mean,  that  he  fhall  fwell  up  her  eyes  with  blows,  till 
Ihe  Ihall  leeni  to  peep  with  a  contracted  pupil,  like  a  cat  in  the 
light.     Johnson. 

^  1/2  Bapti/ias  keep — ]   Keep  \s  cnHody .     The  flrongeft 

part  of  an  ancient  caftle  was  called  the  keep.     Steevens. 

'  j4nd  her  withholds  &c.]  It  flood  thus  : 

And  her  ivithholds  from  me, 

Other  more  fuitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love,  &:c. 
The  regulation  which  1  have  given  to  the  text,  was  diftated  to 
me  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Thirlby.     Theobald. 

*  Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptijia  ta'en  j]    To  take  order  h 
to  take  meafures.     So,  in  Othello  : 

"  Honeft  lago  hath  taen  order  for  it."     Steevens. 


IVell  feen  iji  miifick,']    Seen  is  verfed,  pra£tifed.     So,  in  a 
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That  fo  I  may  by  this  device,  at  leall:. 
Have  leave  and  leifure  to  make  love  to  her, 
And,  unfufpedled,  court  her  by  herfelf. 


.E72ZerGREMio  ;  with  /imLucENTio  difgidfed,  with 
books  uncle?-  his  arm. 

Gru.  Here's  no  knavery  !  See ;  to  beguile  the 
old  folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  to- 
gether !  Mafter,  mafter,  look  about  you  :  Who  goes 
there  ?  ha ! 

HoR.  Peace,  Grumio  ;  'tis  the  rival  of  my  love  :— 
Petruchio,  ftand  by  a  while. 

Gru.  a  proper  ftripling,  and  an  amorous  \ 

[They  retire^ 

Gre.  O,  very  well  ;  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you,  fir ;  I'll  have  them  very  fairly  bound : 
All  books  of  love,  fee  that  at  any  hand;^ 
And  fee  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her : 
You  underftand  me  : — Over  and  belide 
Signior  Baptifta's  liberality, 

very  ancient  comedy  called  The  longer  thou  liveft  the  more  Foot 
thoH  art  : 

"  Sum  would  have  yon  feen  in  ftories^ 

"  Sum  to  feates  of  arms  will  you  allure,  ice. 

"  Sum  will  move  you  to  reade  Scripture. 

"  Marry,  I  would  have  you  feene  in  cardes  and  dife.**' 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  I V,  c.  ii  : 

"  Well  /ee?z<?  in  every  fcience  diat  mote  bee." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  iptli  Iliad  : 

"  Seven  ladies  ex  eel  lent  I  ij  feen  in  all  Minerva's  ikill." 

Steevens. 

"  — ; — at  any  hand.;']  i.  e.  at  all  events.  So,  in  All's  well 
that  ends  well : 

"  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum,  in  any  hand." 

Steevens. 
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I'll  mend  it  with  a  largefs  : — ^Take  your  papers  too. 

And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd ; 

Eor  llie  is  fweeter  than  perfume  itfelf, 

To  whom  they  go.-     What  will  you  read  to  her  ? 

Luc.  Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  I'll  plead  for  you^, 
As  for  my  patron,  (ftand  you  fo  aflur'd,) 
As  firmly  as  yourfelf  were  ftill  in  place  : 
Yea,  and  (perhaps)  with  more  fuccefsful  words 
Than  you,  unlefs  you  were  a  fcholar,  lir. 

Gr£.  O  this  learning  !  what  a  thing  it  is  ! 

Gru.  O  this  woodcock  !  what  an  afs  it  is  ! 

Pet.  Peace,  firrah. 

HoR.  Grumio,    mum  ! — God  iuve  you,    fignior 
Gremio  ! 

Gre.  And  you're  well  met,    fignior  Hortenlio. 
Trow  you. 
Whither  I  am  going  ? — To  Baptifla  Minola. 
I  promis'd  to  enquire  carefully 
About  a  fchoolmafter  for  fair  Bianca:^ 
And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 
On  this  young  man  ;  for  learning,  and  behaviour, 
Fit  for  her  turn ;  well  read  in  poetry, 
A)id  other  books, — good  ones,  I  warrant  you., 

IIoR.  'Tis  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman. 
Hath  promis'd  me  to  help  mc^  to  another, 
A  line  mufician  to  initru6l  our  miftrefs  ; 


^  To  whom  iheij  goJ]  The  old  copy  reads — To  ivliom  theij  go  to, 

Steeveks. 

^  for  fair  Bia?ica  ;]    The  old  copy  redundantly  reads — 

"  for  ihf  fair  Bianca."     Steevens. 


*  help  me — ]  The  old  copy  reads — help  one. 

.  SXEEVESS. 

Coireded  bv  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 
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So  fliall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  fo  belov'd  of  me. 

Gre.  Belov'd  of  me, — and  that  my  deeds  fhall 
prove. 

Gru.  And  that  his  bags  fhall  prove.  \_J[fide. 

HoR.  Gremio,  'tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love  : 
Liften  to  me,  and  if  you  fpeak  me  fair, 
I'll  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met. 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking, 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curfi:  Katharine  ; 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  pleafe. 

Gre.  So  faid,  fo  done,  is  well : — 
Horteniio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults  ? 

Pet.  I  know,  fhe  is  an  irkfome  brawling  fcold ; 
If  that  be  all,  m afters,  I  hear  no  harm. 

Gre.  No,   fay 'ft  me  fo,  friend  ?    What  country- 
man ? 

Fet.  Born  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  fon  -.5 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me ; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  fee. 

Gre.  O,  fir,  fuch  a  life,  with  fuch  a  wife,  were 
ftrange : 
But,  if  you  have  a  flomach,  to't  o'God's  name; 
You  fhall  have  me  affiiting  you  in  all. 
Biit  will  you  woo  this  wild  cat  ? 

Pet.  Will  I  live  ? 

Gru.  Will  he  woo  her  ?  ay,  or  I'll  hang  her. 

[Afide, 

Pet.  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent  ? 

5  oZ(Z  Antonio's /o?2  .•]  The  old  copy  reads — Biitonws  {on. 

Stee\'ENS. 
Correiled  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 
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Think  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  Tea,  puff'd  up  with  winds, 
flage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  fweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  Ikies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,    neighing   Heeds,     and   trumpets' 

clang  }^ 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue ; 
That  gives  not  half  fo  great  a  blow  to  the  ear/ 


^  ■  and  trumpets"  clang  ?]  Probably  the  word  clang  is  here 
ufed  adjeftively,  as  in  the  Paradife  Loji,  B.  XI.  v.  834,  and  not 
as  a  verb  : 

"  ■         an  ifland  fait  and  bare, 

"  The  haunt  of  feals,  and  ores,  and  fea-mews  clang." 

T.  Warton. 

I  believe  Mr.  Warton  is  miftaken.  Clang,  as  a  fubftantivc^ 
is  ufed  in  The  Nolle  Gentlevian  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

"  I  hear  the  clang  of  trumpets  in  this  houfe." 
Again,  in  Tamhurlaine,  &c.  1500  : 

"  hear  you  the  clang 

"  Of  Scythian  trumpets  ?" — 
Again,  in  The  Cohlers  Prophecy,  1594  : 

"  The  trumpets  clang,  and  roaring  noife  of  drums." 
Again,  in  Claudius  Tilerius  Nero,  1607  '• 

"  Hath  not  the  clang  of  harfh  Armenian  troops,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Drant's  tranflation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  156/  • 

"  Fit  for  a  chorus,  and  as  yet  the  boyftus  founde  and 
fliryll 

"  Of  trumpetes  clang  the  ftalles  was  not  accuftomed  to 
fill." 
Laftly,  in  Turberville's  tranflation  of  Ovid's  epiftle  from  Medea 
fo  Jafon  : 

"  Doleful  to  me  than  is  the  trumpet's  clang." 
The  Trumpet's  clang  is  certainly  the  clang  of  trumpets,  and  not 
an  epithet  beftowed  on  thofe  inftruments.     Steeveks. 

'  fo  gj-eat  a  blow  to  the  ear,]     The  old  copy  reads — to 

hear.     Steevens. 

Vol.  IX.  F 
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As  will  a  chefnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 
Tufh  i   tufh  !  fear  boys  with  bugs.^ 

Gru,  For  he  fears  none. 

Gre.  HortenfiOj  hark ! 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arrivM, 
My  mind  prefumes,  for  his  own  good,  and  yours. 

HoR.  I  promis'd,  we  would  be  contributors. 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatfoe'er. 

Gre.  And  fo  we  will ;  provided,  that  he  win  her. 

Gru.  I  would,  I  were  as  fure  of  a  good  dinner. 

[Jjide, 

Enter  Tranio,    bravely   appareW d ;     and  Bion- 

DELLO. 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  fave  you  1   If  I  may  be 
bold, 
Tell  me,  I  befeech  you,  which  is  the  readiefi;  way 
To  the  houfe  of  fignior  Baptifta  Minola  ? 

Gre.  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters  : — is't 
[AJide  to  Teanio.J  he  you  mean  ?9 

This  aukward  phrafe  could  never  come  from  Shakfpeare.     He 
MTOte,  without  queftion  : 

fo  great  a  blow  to  th'  ear.     Warburton. 

The  emendation  is  Sir  T.  Hanmer's.     Malone. 

So,  in  King  Jolin  : 

"  Our  ears  are  cuJgeltd  ;  not  a  word  of  his 

"  But  lujf'ets  better  than  a  fift  of  France."     Steevens. 

*  ——with  bugs.]  i.  e.  with  lug-hears. 
So,  in  Cyvilelijie  : 

"  —^—  are  become 

"  The  mortal  tugs  o'  the  field."     Steevens. 

^  He  that  has  the  tiro  fair  daughters  :  &:c.]   In  the  old  copy, 
this  fpeech  is  given  to  Biondello,     Steevens. 
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^RA.  Even  he.     Biondello  ! 

Gre.  Hark  you,  fir ;  You  mean  not  her  to 

Tr^.  Perhaps,  him  and  her,    fir ;    What  have 
you  to  do  ? 

Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,  fir,  at  any  hand,  I  pray, 

Tra.  I  love  no  chiders,    fir  : — Biondello,    let's 
away. 

Luc.  Well  begun,  Tranio.  [_AJide. 

Hor.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go  ; — ' 
Are  you  a  fuitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea^  or  no  ? 

Tra.  An  if  I  be,  fir,  is  it  any  offence  ? 

Gre.  No  ;  if,  without  more  words,  yoii  will  get 
you  hence. 

Tra.  Why,  fir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  ftreets  as  free 
For  me,  as  for  you  ? 

Gre.  But  fo  is  not  fiie. 

Tra*  For  what  reafon,  I  befeech  you  ? 

It  {hould  rather  be  given  to  Gremio  ;  to  whom,  with  the  others> 
Tranio  has  addrelTed  himfelf.  The  following  palFages  might  be 
written  thus  : 

Tra.   Even  he.     Biondello  ! 

Gre.  Hark  you,  Jir  ;  you  mean  not  her  too. 

Tyrwhitt. 

I  think  the  old  copy,  both  here  and  in  the  preceding  Ipeech  is ' 
right.     Biondello  adds  to  what  his  mailer  had  fald,  the  words — = 
"  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters,"  to  afcertain  more  pre- 
cifely  the  perfon  for  whom  he  had  enquired  j  and  then  addrelTes 
Tranio  :  "  is't  he  you  mean  ?" 

You  mean  not  her  to — ]  I  believe,  an  abrupt  fentence  was 

intended ;  or  perhaps  Shakfpearc  might  have  written — her  to 
woo.  Tranio  m  his  anfwer  might  mean,  that  he  would  woo  the 
father,  to  obtain  his  confent,  and  the  daughter  for  herfelf.  This, 
however,  will  not  complete  the  metre.  1  incline,  therefore,  to 
my  firft  fuppofition.     Malone. 

I  liave  followed  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  regulation.     Steevens, 

F'i 
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Gre.  For  this  reafon,  if  you'll  know, 


That  fhe's  the  choice  love  of  fignior  Gremio. 

HoR.  That  fhe's   the   chofen   of  lignior   Hor- 
tenfio. 

Tra.  Softly,  my  mafters  !  if  you  be  gentlemen^, 
Do  me  this  right, — hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptilla  is  a  noble  gentleman. 
To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown ; 
And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  flie  is, 
She  may  more  fuitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thoufand  wooers  ; 
Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have : 
And  fo  (he  fhall ;  Lucentio  fhall  make  one, 
Though  Paris  came,  in  hope  to  fpeed  alone. 

Gre.  What !  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 

Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head  ;  I  know,  he'll  prove  a 

jade. 
Pet.  Hortenfio,  to  what  end  are  all  thefe  words  ? 

HoR.  Sir,  let  me  be  fo  bold  as  to  afk  you. 
Did  you  yet  ever  fee  Baptifta's  daughter  ? 

Tra.  No,  fir ;  but  hear  I  do,  that  he  hath  two ; 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  fcolding  tongue. 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modefty. 

Pet.  Sir,  fir,  the  firft's  for  me ;  let  her  go  by. 
Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules  ; 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet.  Sir,  underftand  you  this  of  me,  infooth ; — 
The  youngell  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for, 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  accefs  of  fuitors ; 
And  will  not  promife  her  to  any  man. 
Until  the  elder  fifter  firft  be  wed  : 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.  If  it  be  fo,  fir,  that  you  are  the  man 
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Muft  ftead  us  all,  and  me  among  the  rell ; 
An  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat/ — 
Achieve  the  elder,  fet  the  younger  free 
For  our  accefs, — whofe  hap  fliall  be  to  have  her. 
Will  not  fo  gracelefs  be,  to  be  ingrate. 

HoR.    Sir,  you  fay  well,  and  well  you  do  con- 
ceive ; 
And  fmce  you  do  profefs  to  be  a  fuitor, 
You  muit,   as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
To  whom  we  all  reft  generally  beholden. 

Tra.  Sir,  I  lliall  not  be  flack :   in  fign  whereof, 
Pleafe  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon,* 
And  quaff  caroufes  to  our  miftrefs'  health  ; 
And  do  as  adverfaries  do  in  law,^ — 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

^  this  feat,]  The  old  copy  reads — t\iis  feeh  The  emen- 
dation was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Steevens. 

^  Pleafe  ye  we  viay  contrive  this  aflernooji,']  Mr.  Theobald 
allvs  ivhat  they  were  to  contrive?  and  then  fays,  afoolifti  cor- 
ruption poJJ'cjffes  the  place,  and  fo  alters  it  to  convive ;  in  which 
he  is  followed,  as  he  pretty  conflantly  is,  when  wrong,  by  the 
Oxford  editor.  But  the  common  reading  is  right,  and  the  critic 
was  only  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  it.  Contrive  does  not  fig- 
nify  here  to  project  but  iofpend,  and  wear  out.  As  in  this  paf- 
fage  of  Spenfer : 

"  Three  ages  fuch  as  mortal  men  contrive." 

Fairy  Queen,  B.  XI.  ch,  ix.     Warburton. 

The  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  of Jpending  or  wearing  out, 
in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleqfure.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Damon  and  Pithias,   15/1  : 

"  In  travelling  countries,  we  three  have  contrived 
"  Full  many  a  year,"  &c. 

Contrive,  I  fuppofe,  is  from  contero.  So,  in  ih&  Hecyra  oi 
Terence:  "  Totum hunc  rora/riyz  diem."     Steevens. 

'"  as  adverfaries  do  in  law,]  By  adverfaries  in  law,  I  be- 
lieve, our  author  means  not  fuitors,  but  iarrifters,  who,  how- 

F3 
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Gru.  Bion.  O  excellent  motion !    Fellows,  let's 
begone.-^ 

HoR.    The  motion's   good    indeed,    and    be    it 
fo;— 
Petruchio,  I  fhall  be  your  ben  venuto. 

\_Exeunt, 

ever  warm  in  their  oppofition  to  each  other  in  the  courts  of  law, 
live  in  greater  harmony  and  friendfliip  in  private,  than  perhaps 
thoie  of  any  other  of  the  liberal  profeffions.  Their  clients  feldona 
''  eat  and  drink  with  their  adverfaries  as  friends."     Malone. 

*  Fellows,  let's  begone.']  Fellows  means  fellojv-fervants. 

Grumio  and  Biondello  addrefs  each  other,  and  alfo  the  difguifed 
Jjucentio.     Malone. 
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ACT  11.    SCENE  I. 

The  fame.     A  Rijom  in  Baptifta's  Houfe, 
Enter  Katharina  and  Bianca. 

BijiN.  Good  filter,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong 
yoiirIelf,5 
To  make  a  bonchnaid  and  a  flave  of  me  ; 
That  I  difdain  :  but  for  thefe  other  gawds/ 
Unbind  my  hands,  I'll  pull  them  off  myfelf, 
Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat ; 
Or,  what  you  will  command  me,  will  I  do. 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  ipy  elders. 

Kath.  Of  all  thy  fuitors,  here  I  charge  thee,? 
tell 
Whom  thou  lov'ft  beft :   fee  thou  difremble  not. 

BiAN.  Believe  me,   fifter,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  fpecial  face 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Kath.  Minion,  thou  Heft ;   Is't  not  Hortenfio  ? 

Bun.  If  you  aftetl  him,   fifter,  here  I  fwear, 
I'll  plead  for  you  myfelf,  but  you  Ihall  have  him. 

^  nor  wrong  yourfelf,']  Do  not  a6l  in  a  manner  unbe- 
coming a  woman  and  a  lirter.  So,  in  The  Merry  JVives  of 
JFindfor  :  "  Mailer  Ford,  \.\\i?>  wrongs  yow..''     Malone. 

*  —  hut  for  thefe  other  gawds,]  The  old  copy  reads — thefe 

other  goods.     Steevens, 

This  is  fo  trifling  and  unexpreffive  a  word,  that  I  am  fatisfied 
our  author  wrote  gawds,  (i.  e.  toys,  trifling  ornaments  ;)  a  term 
that  he  frequently  ules  and  feems  fond  of.     Theobald. 

■^  1  charge  thee,]   Thee,  which  was  accidentally  omitted 

in  the  old  copy,  was  fupplied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 
F4 
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Kjth.  O  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more ; 
You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair.^ 

BiAN.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  fo  ? 
Nay,  then  you  jefl ;  and  now  I  well  perceive. 
You  have  but  jefled  with  me  all  this  while : 
I  pr'ythee,  fifter  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 

Kath.  If  that  be  j eft,  then  all  the  reft  was  fo. 

\8trikes  her. 

Enter  Baptista. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame  !  whence  grows  this 

infolence?— — 
Bianca,  ftand  afide  ; — poor  girl !  fhe  weeps  : — 
Go  ply  thy  needle ;  meddle  not  with  her. — 
For  fhame,  thou  hilding  9  of  a  devilifh  fpirit, 
Why  doft  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong 

thee  ? 
When  did  flie  crofs  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? 

Kath.  Her  ftlence  flouts  me,  and  I'll  be  reveng'd. 

[Flies  after  Bianca. 

Bap.  What,  in  my  light  ? — Bianca,  get  thee  in. 

[Exit  Bianca. 

Kath.  Will  you  not  fufFer  me  ?  ^  Nay,  now  I  fee. 
She  is  your  treafure,  fhe  muft  have  a  hufband ; 
I  muft  dance  bare-foot  on  her  wedding-day, 

'  to  keep  you  fair.]     I  wifh  to  read — to  keep  you  fine. 

But  eitlier  word  may  ferve,     Johnson. 

^ hilding — ]  The  word  hilding  or  hinderling,  is  a  low 

wretch  ;  it  is  applied  to  Katharine  for  the  coarfenefs  of  her  be- 
haviour.    Johnson. 

*  Will  you  notfuffer  me  ?]  The  old  copy  reads — What,  will, 
&c.  The  compofitor  probably  caught  tlie  former  word  from  the 
preceding  line.     Corroded  by  Mr.  Pope,     Malone. 
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And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell.- 
Talk  not  to  me  ;  I  will  go  fit  and  weep, 
Till  I  can  find  occafion  of  revenge. 

IJ^^xit  Katharina. 

Bjp.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  I } 
But  who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Gremio,  tvith  Lucentio  in  the  habit  of  a 
mean  man-,  Petruchio,  «;z7/i  Hortensio  a^  a 
Miifician;  a/zc^  Tranio,  with  Biondello  hear" 
ing  a  lute  and  books. 

Gre.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Baptifla. 

Bjp.  Good-morrow,   neighbour  Gremio :    God 
fave  you,  gentlemen ! 

Pet.  And  you,  good  fir !   Pray,  have  you  not  a 
daughter  -^ 

Call'd  Katharina,  fair,  and  virtuous  } 

Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  fir,  call'd  Katharina. 

'   Gre.  You  are  too  blunt,  go  to  it  orderly. 

Pet.  You  wrong  me,  fignior  Gremio ;   give  me 
leave. — 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  fir. 


*  And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell.'\  "  To  lead  apes'* 
was  in  our  author's  time,  as  at  prefent,  one  of  the  employments 
of  a  bear-herd,  who  often  carries  about  one  of  thofe  animak 
along  with  his  bear  :  but  I  know  not  how  this  phrafe  came  to  be 
applied  to  old  maids.  We  meet  with  it  again  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing  :  "  Therefore  (fays  Beatrice,)  I  will  even  take  fix-pence 
in  earneft  of  the  hear-herd,  and  lead  his  apes  to  hell."  Malone. 

That  women  who  refufed  to  bear  children,  fhould,  after  death, 
be  condemned  to  the  care  of  apes  in  leading-ftrings,  might  have 
been  confidered  as  au  act  of  poithumous  retribution. 

Steeven!=. 
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That, — hearing  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit, 
Her  affability,  and  bailiful  modelly, 
Her  wondrous  qualities,  and  mild  behaviour, — 
Am  bold  to  fliow  myfelf  a  forward  guefl 
Within  your  houfe,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witnefs 
Of  that  report  which  I  fo  oft  hav^e  heard. 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  prefent  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

[^Prefenting  Hortensio. 
Cunning  in  mufick,  and  the  mathematicks. 
To  inftruct  her  fully  in  thofe  fciences. 
Whereof,  I  know,  fhe  is  not  ignorant : 
Accept  of  him,  or  elfe  you  do  me  wrong ; 
His  name  is  Licio,  born  in  Mantua. 

Bap.  You're  welcome,  fir  ;  and  he,  for  your  good 
fake : 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharine, — this  I  know, 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet.  I  fee,  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her ; 
Or  elfe  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Miftake  me  not,  I  fpeak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  fir  ?  what  may  I  call  your  name  ? 

Pet.  Petruchio  is  my  name ;   Antonio's  fon, 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Bap.  I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for  his 

fake. 

Gre.  Saving  your  talc,  Petruchio,  I  pray. 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  fpeak  too  : 
Baccare  !  you  are  marvellous  forward. j 


^  Beccare  !  ym/  are  marucUons  forwarf^ .~\  We  muft  read — 
Barculare ;  by  which  the  Italians  mean,  thou  arrogant,  pre- 
funiptuons  man  !  the  word  is  ulecl  Irornt'ully  upon  any  one  that 
would  aflume  a  port  of  grandeur.     Wakburton. 

l"he  word  is  neither  \\  rong  nor  Italian  :  it  was  an  old  prover- 
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Pet.  O,  pardon  me,  fignior  Gremio ;    I  would 
fain  be  doing. 

Gre.  I  doubt  it  not,  lir ;   but  you  will  carfe  your 

wooing. 

Neighbour,-!^  this  is  a  gift  -'^  very  grateful,  I  am  fure 
of  it.  To  exprefs  the  like  kindnefs  myfelf,  that 
have  been  more  kindly  beholden  to  you  than  any, 
I  freely  give  unto  you  this  young  fcholar,^  \_Prefent- 


bial  one,  ufed  by  John  Heywood ;  who  hath  made,  what  he 
pleafes  to  call.  Epigrams  upon  it.  Take  two  of  them,  I'uch  as 
they  are : 

"  Backare,  quoth  Mortimer  to  his  fow, 

"  Went  that  fow  hacke  at  that  bidding,  trow  you  ?" 

"  Backare,  quotli  Mortimer  to  his  fow  :   fe, 
"  Mortimer's  fow  fpeaketh  as  good  Latin  as  he." 
Howel  takes  this  from  Heywood,  in  his  Old  Sawesand  Adages  : 
and  Philpot  introduces  it  into  the  proverbs  coUefted  by  Camden. 

Fakmek. 

Again,  in  the  ancient  Entcrlude  of  The  Repentance  of  Mary 
Magdalene,   ISdj  : 

"  Nay,  hoa  there,  Backare,  you  muft  ftand  apart : 
"  You  love  me  beft,  I  trow,  miftrelfe  Mary." 
Again,  in  John  Lyly's  Midas,  15g2  :  "  The  mafculine  gender 
is  more  worthy  than  the  feminine,  and  therefore,  Licio,  Backare." 
Again,  in  John  Grange's  Golden  Aphroditis,  1577 '•  " — y^t 
wrefted  he  fo  his  effeminate  bande  to  the  fiege  of  backwards 
affeftion,  that  both  trumpe  and  drum  me  founded  nothing  for 
their  larum,  but  Baccare,  Baccare."     Steevens. 

*  Neighbour,']  The  old  copy  has — neighbours.  Correfted  by 
Mr.  Theobald .     M  a  l  o  n  e  , 

*  /  doubt  it  not,  Jir  ;   but  you  will  curfe  tfour  wooing. — 
Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift — ]  The  old  copy  gives  thepalTage 

as  follows  : 

/  doubt  it  not,  fir.     But  you  will  curfe 

Your  w'ooing  neighbors  :   this  is  a  guifl — .      Steevens, 

This  nonfenfe  may  be  redified  by  only  pointing  it  thus  :  /  doubt 
it  not,  fir,  but  you  trill  curfe  your  wooing.  Neighbour,  this  is 
a  gift.  Sec.  addreliing  himfelf  to  Baptifta.     Warbukton. 
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I  freely  give  unto  you  this  young  fcholar,']  Our  modern  ed 
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n/o- Lucent  10.]  that  hath  been  long  ftudying  at 
Ivlieims ;  as  cunning  in  Greek,  Latin^  and  other 
languages,  as  the  other  in  mulick  and  mathema- 
ticks  :  his  name  is  Cambio ;  pray,  accept  his  ler- 
vice. 

Bjf.  a  thoufand  thanks,  fignior  Gremio :  wel- 
come, good  Cambio. — But,  gentle  fir,  [ToTranio.] 
methinks,  you  walk  like  a  Granger ;  May  I  be  fo 
bold  to  know  the  caul'e  of  your  coming  r 

Trj.  Pardon  me,  fir,  the  boldnefs  is  mine  own ; 
That,  being  a  Granger  in  this  city  here, 
Do  make  myfelf  a  luitor  to  your  daughter. 
Unto  Bianca,  fiiir,  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  refolve  unknown  to  me. 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldefi:  lifter : 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  requeft, — 
That,   upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongll  the  reft  that  woo, 
And  free  accefs  and  favour  as  the  reft. 
And,  toward  the  education  of  }'our  daughters, 
I  here  beftow  a  fimple  inftrument, 

tors  had  been  long  content   with  the  following  fophifticated 
reading  : — -fixe  leave  give  to  this  young  fcholar — .      Steevens. 

This  Is  an  injudicious  correction  of  the  firil  folio,  which  reads 
— -freely  give  rinto  this  young  fcholar.  We  Ihould  read,  I  believe  : 
1  freely  give  unio  you  this  young  fcholar. 
That  hath  been  Ion v,  ftudying  at  Rheims  ;  as  cunning 
In  Greek,  &c.     Tyuwhitt. 

If  this  emendation  wanted  any  fupport,  it  might  be  had  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  fcene,  where  Petruchio,  prefenting  Hor- 
tenfio  to  Baptifta,  ufes  ahnoll  the  fame  form  of  words  : 
"  And,-  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
"  I  do  pvtfejit  you  witli  a  man  of  mine, 
"  Cunning  in  mufick,"  &:c. 
Free  leave  give,  &:c.  was  the  abfurd  correftion  of  the  editor 
of  the  tliird  folio.     Malone. 
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And  this  fmall  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books :' 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 

Bap.  Lucentio  is  your  name?^    of  whence,  I 
pray  ? 

Trj.  Of  Pifa,  fir ;  fon  to  Vincentio. 

Bap.  a  mighty  man  of  Pifa  ;  by  report 
I  know  him  well  :9  you  are  very  welcome,  fir. — 

7  this  fmall  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  l-ooks  :1  In  Queen 

Elizabeth's  time  the  youiig  ladies  of  quality  were  ufually  in- 
ftrafted  in  the  learned  languages,  if  any  pains  were  bellowed  on 
their  minds  at  all.  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  lifters.  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, &c.  are  trite  inftances.     Percy. 

'  Lucentio  is  your  name  ?~\  How  fhould  Baptifta  know  this  ? 
Perhaps  a  line  is  loft,  or  perhaps  our  author  was  negligent.  Mr. 
Theobald  fuppofes  they  converfe  privately,  and  that  thus  the 
name  is  learned  ;  but  then  the  a6tion  muft  ftand  ftill ;  for  there 
is  no  fpecch  interpofed  between  that  of  Tranio  and  this  of  Bap- 
tifta.  Another  editor  imagines  tliat  Lucentio's  name  was  written 
on  the  packet  of  books.     Malone. 

^  I  know  him  tvell ;]     It  appears  in  a  fubfequcnt  part  of  this 
play,  that  Baptifta  was  not  per jonally  acquainted  v/ith  Vincentio- 
The  pedant  indeed  talks  of  Vincentio  and  Baptifta  having  lodged 
together  twenty  years  before  at  an  inn  in  Genoa ;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  afiftion  for  the  nonce  ;  for  when  the  pretend- 
ed Vincentio  is  introduced,  Baptifta  exprefles  no  furpriie  at  his 
not  being  the  fame  man  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  ac- 
quainted ;  and,  when  the  real  Vincentio  appears,  he  fuppofes 
him  an  impoftor.     The  words  therefore,  /  know  him  well,  muft 
mean,  "  I  know  well  who  he  is."     Baptifta  ufes  the  fame  words 
before,  fpeaking  of  Petruchio's  father  :    "  I  know  him  well ; 
you  are  welcome  for  his  fake" — where  they  muft  have  the  fame 
meaning  ;  viz.  /  kriow  who  he  was  ;  for  Petruchio's  father  is 
fuppofed  to  have  died  before  tlie  commencement  of  tliis  play. 
Some  of  the  modern  editors  point  the  paflage  before  us  thus  : 
yl  mighty  man  of  Pifa ;   by  report 
I  know  him  well. — 
but  it  is  not  fo  pointed  in  the  old  copy,  and  the  regulation  leems 
unnecelTary,  the  very  fame  words  having  been  before  ufed  with 
equal  licence  concerning  the  father  of  Petruchio. 

Again,  in  Timon   of  Athens  :   "  We   know  him  for  no  leli, 
though  we  are  but  ftraneers  to  Iiim."     Malone, 
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Take  you  [To  Hor.]  the  lute,  and  you  [To  Luc] 

the  fet  of  books, 
YoQ  fhall  go  fee  your  pupils  prefently. 
Holla,  within ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Sirrah,  lead 
Thefe  gentlemen  to  my  daughters  ;    and  tell  them 

both, 
Thefe  are  their  tutors ;  bid  them  ufe  them  well. 
[^JT/V  Servant,  with  Hortensio,  Lucentio^ 
and  BiONDELLo. 
We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard. 
And  then  to  dinner  :   You  are  paffing  welcome, 
And  fo  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourfelves. 

Tet.  Signior  Baptifta,  my  bulinefs  afketh  hafte^ 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo.^ 
You  knew  my  father  well ;  and  in  him,   me, 
Left  folely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods. 
Which  I  have  better'd  rather  than  decreas'd : 
Then  tell  me, — if  I  get  your  daughter's  love. 
What  dowry  fhall  I  have  with  her  to  v^'ife  ? 

Bap.  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands  t, 
And,  in  polleffion,  twenty  thoufand  crowns. 

Fet.  And,  for  that  dowry,  I'll  aflure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,^ — be  it  that  fhe  furvive  me, — 

'*■  And  every  day  I  cannof  come  to  woo,']     This  is  the  burthen 
of  part  of  an  old  ballad  entitled  The  Ingenious  Braggadocio  : 
"  And  I  cannot  come  every  day  to  wooe." 
It  appears  alfo  from  a  quotation  in  Puttenham's  Arte  of  Eng- 
liJJi  Pocjic,  1589,  that  it  was  a  line  in  his  Interlude,  entitled 
Tke  JVber  : 

"  Iche  praye  you  good  mother  tell  our  young  dame 
"  Whence  I  am  come,  and  what  is  niy  name  j 
"  I  cannot  come  a  ivoing  every  day."     Steevens, 

'  . . 77/  iijjure  her  of 

Her  widowhood,']  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads— ;/br  her  widowhood. 
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In  all  my  lands  and  leafes  whatfoever : 

Let  fpecialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us. 

That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.  Ay,  when  the  fpecial  thing  is  well  obtained. 
This  iSj — her  love ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pet.  Why,  that  is  nothing ;    for  I  tell  you,  fa- 
ther, 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  fhe  proud-minded  ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 
They  do  confume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury  : 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind, 
Yet  extreme  gufts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all : 
So  I  to  her,  and  fo  fhe  yields  to  me ; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap.  Well  may'fl  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy 
fpeed ! 
But  be  thou  arm'd  for  fome  unhappy  words. 

Pet.  Ay,    to  the  proof;    as  mountains  are  for 
winds. 
That  fhake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

Re-enter  Hortensio,  ivith  his  head  broken. 

Bap.  How  now,  my  friend  ?  why  dofl  tbou  look 

fo  pale  ? 

HoR.  For  fear,  I  promife  you,  if  I  look  pale. 

Bap.  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  mu- 
lician  ? 


The  reading  of  the  old  copy  isharlh  to  our  ears,  but  it  might 
have  been  the  phrafeology  of  the  time.     Malone. 

Perhaps  we  fhould  read — oji  her  widowhood.  In  the  old 
copies  on  and  of  are  not  unfrequeatly  confounded,  tlirough  the 
printers'  inattention.     Steevens, 
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HoR.  I  think,  fhe'll  fooner  prove  a  foldier  ; 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 

Bap.  Why,  then  thou  canft  not  break  her  to  the 
lute  ? 

HoR.  Why,  no ;  for  fhe  hath  broke  the  lute  ta 

me. 
I  did  but  tell  her,  fhe  miftook  her  frets,3 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering ; 
When,  with  a  mofl  impatient  devilifh  fpirit. 
Frets,  call  you  thefe  ?  quoth  fhe :   77/  fume  ivitk 

them : 
And,  with  that  word,  fhe  flruck  me  on  the  head. 
And  through  the  inflrument  my  pate  made  way ; 
And  there  I  ftood  amazed  for  a  while. 
As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  fhe  lute : 
While  fhe  did  call  me, — rafcal  fiddler. 
And — twangling  Jack;+  with  twenty  fuch  vile  terms. 
As  fhe  had  5  fludied  to  mifufe  me  fo. 

P£T.  Now,  by  the  v/orld,  it  is  a  lufly  wench ; 

^  her  frets,]    A  fret  is  that  ftop  of  a  mufical  inftrument 

which  caufes  or  regulates  the  vibration  of  the  firing.     Johnson, 

■*  jind — twangling  Jack  ;]  Of  this  contemptuous  appellation 
1  know  not  the  precife  meaning.  Something  like  it,  however, 
occurs  in  Magnificence,  an  ancient  folio  interlude  by  Skelton, 
printed  by  Raftell : 

"  ye  wene  I  Avere  fome  hafter, 

*'  Or  ellys  iovat  jangelynge  jatke  of  the  vale." 

Steevens. 

To  tzvangle  is  a  provincial  exprefiion,  and  iignifies  to  flourifli 
capricioully  on  an  inftrument,  as  performers  often  do  after  having 
tuned  it,  previous  to  their  beginning  a  regular  compolition. 

Henley. 

Twangling  Jack  is,  mean,  paltry  lutanift.     Malone. 

I  do  not  fee  with  Mr.  Malone,  that  twangling  Jack  means 
**  paltry  Ititaniji,"  though  it  may  "  paltry  Tmifician."     Douce. 

5  Jhe  had — ]  In  the  old  copy  thefe  words  are  acciden- 
tally tranfpofed.     Corrected  by  Mr.  Kowe,     Malone. 
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I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did : 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  fome  chat  with  her  ! 

Bap.  Well,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  fo.difcom- 
fited: 
Proceed  in  pra6lice  with  my  younger  daughter ; 
She's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns.— 
Signior  Petruchio,  will  you  go  with  us ; 
Or  fhall  I  fend  my  daughter  Kate  to  you  ? 

Pet.  I  pray  you  do  ;  I  will  attend  her  here, — 
[^Exeunt  Baptista,  Gkemio,  Tranio, 
and  HoRTENSio. 
And  woo  her  with  fon)e  fpirit  when  fhe  comes. 
Say,  that  fhe  rail ;  Whyj  then  PU  tell  her  plain> 
She  fings  as  fweetly  as  a  nightingale : 
Say,  that  fhe  frown ;  Pll  fay,  fhe  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  rofes  newly  wafh'd  with  dew  -.^ 
Say,  (he  be  mute,  and  will  not  fpeak  a  word  ; 
Then  Pll  commend  her  volubility, 
And  fay — fhe  uttereth  piercing  eloquence: 
If  (he  do  bid  me  pack,  Pll  give  her  thanks, 
As  though  fhe  bid  me  fi:ay  by  her  a  week  ; 
If  fhe  deny  to  wed,   Pll  crave  the  day 
When  I  fhall  alk  the  banns,  and  when  be  married : — ■* 
But  here  fhe  comes ;  and  now,  Petruchio,  fpeak. 

Ejiter  Katharina. 
Good-morrow,  Kate  ;7  for  that's  your  name,  I  hear. 

*  As  morning  rofes  neirlij  wafli'd   with  dew  :]  Milton  has 
honoured  thirimage  bv  adopting  it  in  his  Allegro  : 

"  And  frelh-blowu  rofes  ivajh'd  in  dew."     Steevens. 

^  Good-niorroWy  Kate  ;   Sec]  Thus,  in  tlie  original  play  : 
"  Feran.  Twenty  good-morrows  to  my  lovely  Kate. 
"  Kate.  You  jeaft  I  am  i'ure  ;  is  llie  yours-  already  ? 
"  Feran.  I  tel  thee  Kate,  I  know  thou  lov'il  me  well- 

Vol.  IX.  G 
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Kath.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  fomething  hard 
of  hearing  -^'^ 
They  call  me — Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

*'  Kate.  The  divel  you  do  j  who  told  you  fo  ? 

"  Fcran.  My  mind,  fweet  Kate,  doth  fay  I  am  the  man, 
"■  Muft:  wed,  and  bed,  and  marrie  bonnie  Kate. 

"  Kate.  Was  ever  feene  fo  grolfe  an  alfe  as  this  ? 

"  Feran.  I,  to  ftand  fo  long  and  never  get  a  kilfe. 

"  Kate.  Hands  off,  I  fay,  and  get  you  from  this  place  j 
*'  Or  I  will  fet  my  ten  commanil^ments  in  your  face. 

"  Feran.  I  prithy  do,  Kate;  they  fay  thou  art  a  flirew, 
'*■  And  I  like  thee  better,  for  I  would  have  thee  fo. 

"  Kate.  Let  go  my  hand,  for  feare  it  reach  your  care. 

"  Feran.  No,  Kate,  this  hand  is  mine,  and  I  thy  love. 

"  Kate.  Yfaith,  lir,  no  ;  the  woodcoke  wants  his  taile. 

"  Feran.  But  yet  his  bil  will  ferve,  if  the  other  faile. 

"  Alfon.  How  now,  Ferando  ?  what  [fays]  my  daughter  ? 

*'  Feran.  Shee's  willing,  lir,  and  loves  me  as  her  life. 

"  Kate.  'Tis  for  your  Ikin  then,  but  not  to  be  your  wife. 

"  Alfon.  Come  hitlier,  Kate,  and  let  me  give  thy  hand, 
*'  To  him  that  I  have  chofen  for  thy  love  ; 
"  And  thou  to-morrow  flialt  be  wed  to  him. 

*'  Kate.  Why,  father,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  witli  me, 
*'  To  give  me  thus  unto  this  brainlicke  man, 
"  That  in  his  mood  cares  not  to  murder  me  ? 

\_She  tiirnes  ajide  andfpeaTis, 
"  But  yet  I  v^ill  confent  and  marry  him, 
*'  (For  I  methinkes  have  liv'd  too  long  a  maide,) 
"  And  match  him  too,  or  elfe  his  manhood's  good. 

"  Alfon.  Give  me  thy  hand  :   Ferando  loves  thee  well, 
"■  And  will  with  wealtli  and  eafe  maintaine  thy  Hate. 
"  Here  Ferando,  take  her  for  thy  wife, 
"  And  Sunday  next  fliall  be  our  wedding-day. 

"  Feran.  Why  lb,  did  I  not  tel  thee  I  fliould  be  the  man  ? 
"  Father,  I  leave  my  lovely  Kate  with  you. 
"  Provide  yourfelves  againfl:  our  marriage  day, 
"  For  I  mull  hie  me  to  my  country-houfe 
"  In  hafte,  to  fee  provilion  may  be  made 
"  1  o  entertaine  my  Kale  when  fhe  dotli  come,"  k:c. 

Steevens. 

^  IFe//  hare  you  heard,  hut  fomethhig  hard  of  hearing -jI  A 
poor  quibble  was  here  intended.  It  appears  from  many  old 
Englilli  bfx)ks  that  heard  was  pronounced  in  our  author  s  time, 
as  if  it  were  written  hard.     Malone, 
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Pet.  You  lie,  in  faith  ;   for  you  are  call'd  plainf 
Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  fometimes  Kate  the  curft ; 
But  Kate,  the  prettieft  Kate  in  Chriftendom, 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,   my  fuper-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates :  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  confolation  ;— 
Hearing  thy  mildnefs  prais'd  in  every  town. 
Thy  virtues  fpoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  founded, 
(Yet  not  fo  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 
Myfelf  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Kath.  Mov'd  !  in  good  time :  let  him  that  mov'd 
you  hither, 
Remove  you  hence :   I  knew  you  at  the  firft, 
You  were  a  moveable. 

Pet.  Why,  what's  a  moveable  ? 

Katb.  a  joint-ftool.9 

Pet.  Thou  haft  hit  it :  come,  fit  on  me. 

Kath.  Afles  are  made  to  bear,  and  fo  are  you. 
Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  fo  are  you. 

Kath.  No  fuch  jade,   fir,'  as  you,    if  me  you 
mean. 

'  A  joint-Jtool.']  This  is  a  proverbial  expreffion  : 

"  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  join'd  ftool." 
See  Ray's   Collection.     It  is  likewife  repeated  as  a  proverb  in 
Mother  Bomlie,  a  comedy,  by  Lyly,  1594,  and  by  the  Fool  in 
King  Lear.     Steevens. 

'^  No  fuch  jade,  fir,]  The  latter  word,  which  is  not  in  the  old 
copy,  was  fupplied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone, 

Perhaps  we  lliould  read — no  fuch  jack.  However,  there  is 
authority  for  jade  in  a  male  fenfe.  So,  in  Soliman  and  Perfeda, 
Pijton  fays  of  BajU'ifco,  "  He  juft  like  a  hiight  !  HeWjuJi  like 
zjade."     Farmer. 

So,  before,  p.  6S  ;  "I  know  he'll  prove  zjade."  Malone. 
G2 
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Pet.  Aids,  good  Kate  !   I  will  not  burden  thee: 
For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light, — 

Kath.   Too  light  for  fuch  a  fvvain  as  you  to 
catch  ; 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  fhould  be. 

Pet.  Should  be  ?  fhould  buz. 

Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

Pet.  O,  flow-witig'd  turtle  !  fhall  a  buzzard  take 
thee  ? 

Kath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle ;  as  he  takes  a  buzzard.^ 

Pet.  Come^  come,  you  wafp ;  i'faith,  you  are  too 
angry. 

Kath.  If  I  be  wafpifh,  beft  beware  my  fting. 

Pet.  My  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 

Kath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it  lies. 

Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wafp  doth  wear 
his  fling  ? 
In  his  tail. 

Kath.         In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whofe  tongue  ? 

Kath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails  ;3  and  fo  fare- 
well. 


*  Ay,  for  a  turtle ;  as  he  takes  a  luxzard.'\  Perhaps  ^e  may 
Jread  better — 

Ay,  for  a  turtle,  and  he  takes  a  h/zxard. 
That  is,  he  may  take  me  for  a  turtle,  and  he  lliall  find  me  a  hatrh. 

Johnson. 
This  kind  of  expreflion  likewife  feems  to  have  been  proverbial. 
So,  in  The  Three  Lords  of  London,   15yO  : 

"  hall  no  more  Ikill, 

"  Than  take  a  faulcon  for  a  luzzard?"     Steevens. 

^  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails  ;]  The  old  copy  reads — tales, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  right. — "  Yours,  if  your  talk  be  no  better 
than  an  idle  tale."    Our  author  is  very  fond  of  ufing  words  cf 
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Pet.  Wliat,  w  ith  my  tongue  in  your  tail  ?  nay, 
come  again, 
Go<xl  Kate ;  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Kate.       ,  That  I'll  try. 

^Striking  him. 

Pet.  I  fwear  I'll  cufF  you,  if  you  ftrike  again. 

Kath.  So  may  you  lole  your  arms  : 
If  you  ftrikc  me,   }'ou  are  no  gentleman  i 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why,  then  no  arms. 

Pet.  a  herald,  Kate  ?   O,  put  me  in  thy  books. 

Kate.  What  is  your  creft  ?  a  coxcomb  ? 

Pet.  a  comblefs  cock,  fo  Kate  will  be  my  hen. 

Kate.  No  cock  of  mine,  you  crow  too   like  a 
craven. 4 

Pet.  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come ;  you  mufl:  not  look 
fo  four. 

Kate.  It  is  niy  fafhion,  when  I  fee  a  crab. 

Pet.  Why,  here's  no  crab  ;   and  therefore  look 
not  four. 

Kate.  There  is,  there  is. 

Pet.  Then  (how  it  me. 


fimilar  founds  in  different  fenfes. — I  have,  liovve%-er,  followed  the 
Emendation  made  by  Mr.  Pope,  which  all  the  modern  editors  have 
adopted.     Malone. 

■*  a  craven.]    A  craven  is  a  degenerate,  difpirited  cock. 

So,  in  RJiodon  and  Iris,  l631  : 

"  That  he  will  pull  the  craven  from  his  liell." 

Steevens. 

Craven  was  a  term  alfo  applied  to  thofe  who  in  appeals  of 
battle  became  recreant,  and  by  pronouncing  tliis  word,  called 
for  quarter  from  their  opponents  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was, 
that  the}'  for  ever  after  were  4eerned  infamous. 

See  note  on  'Tis  Pityjhe's  a  JVhore.  Dodfley's  Colle6iion  of 
Old  Plarjs,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  10,  edit.  178O.     Reed. 
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Kath.  Had  I  a  glafs,  I  would. 

Pet.  What,  you  mean  my  face  ? 

Kath.  Well  aim'd  of  fuch  a  young  one. 

Pet.  Now,  by  Saint  George,  I  am  too  young  for 
you. 

Kath.  Yet  you  are  wither'd. 

Pet.  'Tis  with  cares. 

Kath.  I  care  not. 

Pet.  Nay,  hear  you,  Kate :  in  footh,  you  'fcape 
not  fo. 

Kath.  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry ;  let  me  go. 

Pet.  No,  not  a  whit ;  I  find  you  paffing  gentle. 
'Twas  told  me,  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  fullen. 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar ; 
For  thou  art  pleafant,  gamefome,  palling  courteous ; 
But  flow  in  fpeech,  yet  fweet  as  fpring-time  flowers : 
Thou  canft  not  frown,  thou  canfl;  not  look  aflcance. 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will ; 
Nor  haft  thou  pleafure  to  be  crofs  in  talk  ; 
But  thou  with  mildnefs  entertain'ft  thy  wooers. 
With  gentle  conference,  foft  and  afflible. 
Why  does  the  world  report,  that  Kate  doth  limp  ? 
O  flanderous  world  !  Kate,  like  the  hazle-twig, 
Is  ftraight,   and  flender  ;   and  as  brown  in  hue 
As  hazle  nuts,  and  fweeter  than  the  kernels. 
O,  let  me  fee  thee  walk :  thou  doft  not  halt. 

Kath.  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'ft  com- 
mand.5 

Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  fo  become  a  grove, 
As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait  ? 


s 


Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  hcefji  command.']  This  is  exaftly 
the  IIa(rcra'//,£y^  sitirao-as  of  Theocritus,  Eid.  xv.  v.  90,  and  yet  I 
would  not  be  pofitive  that  Shakfpeare  had  ever  read  even  a  tranf- 
lation  of  Theocritus.    Tyrwhitt. 
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O,  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate ; 

Aiid  then  let  Kate  be  chalte.,  and  Dian  fportful ! 

Kate.  Whei-e  did  you  ftudy  all  this  goodly  fpeech  ? 

Fet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. 

Kath.  a  witty  mother !  witlefs  elfe  her  Ton. 

Pet.  Am  I  not  wife  ? 

Kath.  Yes ;  keep  you  warra.^ 

Pet.  Marry,   fo  I  mean,  fweet  Katharine  in  thy 
bed: 
And  therefore,  fetting  all  this  chat  afide. 
Thus  in  plain  terms  : — Your  father  hath  confented 
That  you  fhall  be  my  wife  ;  your  dowry  'greed  on  ; 
And,  will  you,  nill  vou,^  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  hufband  for  your  turn  ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  fee  thy  beauty, 
(Thy  beauty,  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well,) 
Thou  mult  be  married  to  no  man  but  me  : 
For  I  am  he,  am  born  to  tame  you,  Kate  ; 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  cat  to  a  Kate  ^ 

*  Pet.  Am  I  not  wife  ? 

Kath.    Yes ;    kec/)  you   warm.']     So,    in   Beaumont   and 
Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady  : 

"  your  houle  has  been  kept  zt'ar/n,  fir. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  pray  God,  yon  are  ivife  too." 
Again,  in  our  poet's  Mncli  yklo  about  Nothing  : 

"  that  if  he  has  wi^  enough  to  keep  himfelf  ji'arm," 

vStbevens. 
'  •  nill  you,']     Soj  in  The  Death  of  Robert  Earl  of  Hun- 
tington, 1601  : 

"   U^ill  you  or  nill  you,  you  mufl:  yet  go  in." 
Again,  in  Damon  and  Pithias,  1571  : 

*'  Neede  hath  no  law  ;   will  I,  or  7iill  I,  it  muft  be  done." 

Steeven?. 

^  a  wild  cat  to  a  Kate — ]  The  firft  folio  reads  : 

a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate,  kc. 

The  fecond  folio — 

a  wild  Kat  to  a  Kate  is'c.     Steevens. 
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Conformable,  as  other  houfhold  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father ;  never  make  denial, 
I  muft  and  will  haye  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Rerenter  BavtistAj  Gremio,  «nc?TRANio, 

B^P'  Now, 
Signior  Petruchio  :  How  fpeed  you  with 
My  daughter  ? 

Pmt.  How  but  well,  fir  ?  how  but  well  ? 

It  were  impoffible,  I  lliould  fpeed  amifs. 

Bjf.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine  ?  in 
your  dumps  ? 

Kath.  Call  you  me,  daughter  ?  now  I  promife 
you, 
You  have  fhow'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
To  wifh  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatick  ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  fwearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet.    Father,    'tis  thus, — yourfelf  and   all  the 
world, 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amjfs  of  her ; 
If  fhe  be  curfi:,  it  is  for  policy  : 
For  {he's  not  froward,  but  modefi  as  the  dove ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn  ; 
For  patience  fhe  will  prove  a  fecond  Grifiel  ;9 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  with  forne  probability  reads— 
from  a  wild  Kat  (meaning  certainly  cat).  So  before:  "  But  will 
you  woo  this  wild  cat  ?"     Malone. 

^  a  fecond  Grilfel  j    i^c.']    So,    in   The  Fair  Maid  of 

Bri/iow,  l604,  bl.  1: 

"  I  will  become  as  mild  and  dutiful 
"  As  ever  Qrifl'l  was  unto  her  lord, 
"  And  for  my  oonftancy  as  Lncrcce  was." 

There  is  a  play  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  May  28,  1599,  called 
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And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chaftity : 
And  to  conclude, — we  have  'greed  fo  well  toge- 
ther, 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 

Kath.  I'll  fee  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  fii-ft. 

Gre.  Hark,  Petruchio  1   fhe  fays,  fhe'll  fee  thee 
hang'd  firfl. 

Tra.  Is  this  your  fpeeding  ?  nay,  then,  good  night 
our  part ! 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen ;  I  choofe  her  for 
myfelf ; 
If  fhe  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  you  ? 
"Tis  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone. 
That  fhe  Ihall  ftill  be  curft  in  company. 
I  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  fhe  loves  me :  O,  the  kindeft  Kate  ! — 
She  hung  about  my  neck ;  and  kifs  on  kifs 
She  vied  fo  faft,'  protefting  oath  on  oath. 


"  The  plaie  of  Patient  Grijfel.'"  Bocaccio  was  the  firft  known 
writer  of  the  ftoiy,  and  Chaucer  copied  it  in  his  Gierke  of  Oxen- 
fordes  Tale.     Steevens. 

The  ftory  of  Grifel  is  older  than  Bocaccio,  and  is  to  be  found 
among  the  compofitions  of  the  French  Fabliers.     Douce. 

^ kijs  on  kifs 

She  vied  fofaji']  Vye  and  rcvye  were  terms  at  cards,  now 
fuperfeded  by  the  more  modern  word,  Irag.  Our  author  has  in 
another  place  :  "  time  revyes  us,"  which  has  been  unneceflarily 
altered.  The  words  were  frequently  ufed  in  a  fenfe  fomewhat 
remote  from  the  original  one.  In  the  famous  trial  of  the  feven 
biftiops,  the  chief  juttice  fays  :  "  We  muft  not  permit  vying  and 
revying  upon  one  another."     Farmer. 

It  appears  from  a  paffage  in  Green's  Tu  Quorjue,  that  to  vie 
was  one  of  the  terms  ufed  at  the  game  of  Gleek — "  I  vie  it." — 
*'  I'll  none  of  it  5" — rior'I." 

The  fame  expreffion  occurs  in  Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers, 
1632: 
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That  in  a  twink  (he  won  me  to  her  love. 

O,  you  are  novices  !   'tis  a  world  to  fee,' 

How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 

A  meacock  wretch  3  can  make  the  curilefl  fhrew. — 

Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate  :  I  will  unto  Venice, 

To  buy  apparel  'gainft  the  wedding-day : — 

Provide  the  feaft,  father,   and  bid  the  guefts  ; 

1  will  be  fure,  my  Katharine  fhall  be  fine. 

Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  fay :  but  give  me  your 
hands ; 
God  fend  you  joy,  Petruchio  !  'tis  a  match. 

Gre.  Tra.  Amen,  fay  we ;  we  will  be  witnefles. 

Pet.  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu ; 
I  will  to  Venice,  Sunday  comes  apace  : 


"  All  that  I  have  Is  thine,  though  I  could  vie, 
"  For  every  filver  hair  upon  my  head, 
"  A  piece  of  gold."     Steevens. 

Vie  and  Revie  were  terms  at  Prlmero,  the  fafliionable  game  in 
our  author's  time.  See  Florio's  Second  Frutes,  quarto,  159I  : 
"  S.  Let  us  play  at  Primero  then.  A.  What  fhall  we  play  tor  ? 
S.  One  iTiilling  flake  and  three  refl. — I  vye  it ;  will  you  hould 
it  ?  A.  Yea,  fir,  I  hould  it,  and  revise  it." 

To  out-vie  Howel  explains  in  his  Di£lionary,  166O,  thus : 
"  Faire  peur  ou  intimider  avec  un  vray  ou  feint  envy,  et  faire 
quitter  le  jeu  a  la  partie  contraire."     Malonte. 

^  'tis  a  ivorld  to  fee,']    i.  e.  it  is  wonderful  to  fee.     This 

exprelTion  is  often  met  with  in  old  hiftorians  as  well  as  dramatic 
writers.  So,  in  Holinfhed,  Vol.  I.  p.  20g  :  "  It  is  a  ivorld  to 
yee  how  many  flrange  heartcs,"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  A  meacock  ivretch  —  ]  i.  e.  a  timorous  daftardly  creature. 
So,  in  Decker's  Honejl  Whore,   l604  : 

"  A  woman's  well  holp  up  with  fuch  a  meacock.^' 
Again,  in  Glapthornc's  Hollander,   16-IO  : 

"  They  are  like  my  hulbnnd  ;  mere  meacocks  verily." 
Again,  in  ylpius  and  Virginia,  1575  : 

"  As  flout  as  a  flcckfifh,  as  meek  as  a  meacock." 

Steevens. 
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We  will  have  rings,  and  tilings,   and  fine  array  ; 
And  kifs  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o' Sunday. 
^Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Katharine,  Jeve- 
rally. 

Gre.  Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  fb  fuddenly  ? 

Bjf.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merchant's 
part, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  defperate  mart. 

Tra.  Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you  : 
'Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perilh  on  the  feas. 

Bjp.  The  gain  I  feek  is — quiet  in  the  match.'^ 

Gre.  No  doubt,  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 
But  now,  Baptifta,  to  your  younger  daughter ; — 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for ; 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  fuitor  firft. 

T'rj.  And  I  am  one,  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witnefs,    or  your  thoughts  can 
guefs. 

Gre.  Youngling !  thou  canft  not  love  fo  dear  as  I. 

Tra.  Grey-beard  !   thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Gre.  But  thine  doth  fry .5 

*  in  the  match.']    Old  copy — me  the  match.     Corre6ted 

by  Mr.  Pope,     Malone. 

*  But  thine  doth  fry.']  Old  Gremio's  notions  are  confirmed  by 
Shadwell : 

"  The  fire  of  love  in  youthful  blood, 
"  Like  what  is  kindled  in  brulh-wood, 

"  But  for  tlie  moment  burns  : — 
'*■  But  when  crept  into  aged  veins, 
"  It  llowly  burns,  and  long  remains  ; 
"  It  glows,  and  with  a  fullen  heat, 
"  Like  fire  in  logs,  it  burns,  and  warms  us  long  j 
"  And  though  the  flame  be  not  fo  great, 
"  Yet  is  the  heat  as  firong."     Johnson. 

So  alfo,  in  A  IFonder,  a  Woman  never  vexd,  a  comedy,    by 
Rowley,  1632: 
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Skipper,  ftand  back ;  'tis  age,  that  nourifheth. 

Tra.  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourifheth. 

Bap.  Content  you,  gentlemen  ;    I'll  compound 
this  ftrife : 
'Tis  deeds,  muft  win  the  prize  ;   and  he,  of  both. 
That  can  afFure  my  daughter  greatelt  dower. 
Shall  have  Bianca's  love. — 
Say,  lignior  Gremio,  what  can  you  afiure  her  ? 

Gre.  'F'nix,  as  you  know,  my  houfe  within  the 
city 
Is  richly  furnifhed  with  plate  and  gold  ; 
Bafons,   and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands  ; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapeltry  : 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  ftuff' d  my  crowns  ; 
In  cyprefs  chefts  my  arras,  counterpoints,'^ 

"  My  old  diy  wood  fliall  make  a  lufty  bonfire,  when  tliy  green 
chips  lie  hiliing  in  the  chimney-corner." 

The  thought,  however,  might  originate  from  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
Book  II  : 

"  liCt  not  old  age  difgrace  my  high  defire, 

"  O  heavenlv  foule  in  humane  Ihape  contain'd  I 
"  Old  wood  intlam'd  dotli  yeeld  the  braveft  fire, 
"\  When  yonger  doth  in  Imoke  his  vertue  fpend." 

Steevens. 

*  counterpoints,^    So,  in  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave-, 

1594 : 

"  Then  I  will  have  rich  counterpoints  and  mulk." 
Thefe  coverings  for  beds  are  at  preient  called  counterpanes  ; 
but  either  mode  of  fpelling  is  proper. 

Counterpoint  is  the  monkilli  term  for  a  particular  fpecies  of 
niufick,  in  which,  notes  of  equal  duration,  but  of  different  har- 
mony, are  fet  in  oppolition  to  each  other. 

In  hke  manner  counterpanes  were  anciently  compofed  of  patch- 
v/ork,  and  fo  contrived  that  every  pane  or  partition  in  them, 
was  contrafted  with  one  of  a  different  colour,  though  of  the  fame 
dimenfions.     Steevens. 

Counterpoints  were  in  ancient  times  extremely  coftly.  In  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion,  Stowe  informs  us,  when  the  infurgents  broke 
into  the  wardrobe  in  the  Savoy,  they  deftroyed  a  coverlet^  worth 
A  thoufand  marks.    Maloke. 
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Coftly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies,^ 
Fine  linen,  Turky  cufhions  bofs'd  with  pearl. 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needle-work, 
Pewter  ^  and  brals,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  houfe,  or  houlekeeping :  then,  at  my  farm, 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail, 
Sixfcore  fat  oxen  ftanding  in  my  ftalls. 
And  all  things  anfwerable  to  this  portion. 
Myfelf  am  Itruck  in  years,  I  mud  confefs ; 
And,  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers. 
If,  whilft  I  live,  fhe  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That,  only,  came  well  in Sir,  lift  to  me^ 

I  am  my  father's  heir,  and  only  Ton : 

If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 

I'll  leave  her  houfes  three  or  four  as  good, 

W^ithin  rich  Pifa  walls,  as  any  one 

Old  fignior  Gremio  has  in  Padua ; 

Belides  two  thoufand  ducats  by  the  }ear. 

Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  fhall  be  her  jointure. — 

What,  have  I  pinch'd  you,  fignior  Gremio  ? 


■^  tents,  and  canopies,']     I  fuppofe  by  tents  oXA  Gremio 

means  work  of  that  kind  which  the  ladies  call  tent-Jtitch.  He 
would  hardly  enumerate  tents  (in  their  common  acceptation) 
among  his  domeltick  riches.     Steevens. 

I  fufpe^l,  the  furniture  of  Tome  kind  of  bed,  in  the  form  of  a 
pavillion,  was  known  by  this  name  in  our  author's  time. 

Malone. 

I  conceive,  the  pavilion,  or  tent-bed,  to  have  been  an  article 
of  furniture  unknown  in  the  age  of  Shakfpeare.     Steevens. 

*  Pewter  — ]  We  may  fuppofe  that  peivter  was,  even  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  too  coiily  to  be  ufed  in  common.  It 
appears  from  "  The  regulations  and  ellablilbment  of  the  houfe- 
hold  of  Henry  Algernon  Percy,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land," Kic.  that  velfels  of  pewter  were  hired  by  the  year.  This 
Honfehold  Book  was  begun  in  the  year  1512.  See  Holinllied's 
DeJ'cription  of  England,  p.  188,  and  I89.     Steevens. 
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Gre.  Two  thoufand  ducats  by  the  year,  of  land  1 
My  land  amounts  not  to  fo  much  in  all  : 
That  fhe  ihall  have ;  befides  ^  an  argoiy, 

That  now  is  lying  in  Marfeilles'  road  : 

What,  have  I  chok'd  you  with  an  argofy  ? 

Tra.  Gremio,  'tis  known,  my  father  hath  no  left 
Than  three  great  argofies  ;  befides  two  galliafles,* 
And  twelve  tight  gallies :  thefe  I  will  afllire  her. 
And  twice  as  much,  whate'er  thou  oifer'H  next. 

Gre.  Nay,  I  have  ofFer'd  all,  I  have  no  more ; 


*  Gre.   Two  tlioufand  ducats  ly  the  year,  of  land  ! 

My  land  amounts  not  to  fo  much  in  all : 

That  Jhe  Jli all  have  ;  lejides — ]  Though  all  copies  concur 
in  this  reading,  furely,  if  we  examine  the  reafoning,  fomething 
will  be  found  wrong.  Gremio  is  ftartled  at  the  high  fettlement 
Tranio  propofes  :  fays,  his  whole  eftate  in  land  can't  match  it, 
yet  he'll  fettle  fo  much  a  year  upon  her,  &c.  This  is  playing  at 
crofs  purpofes.  The  change  of  the  negative  in  the  fecond  line 
falves  the  abfurdity,  and  fets  the  palfage  right.  Gremio  and 
Tranio  vying  in  their  offers  to  carry  Bianca,  the  latter  boldly 
propofes  to  fettle  land  to  the  amount  of  two  thoufand  ducats  per 
annum.  My  whole  eftate,  fays  the  other,  in  land,  amounts  hut 
to  that  value  ;  yet  Ihe  Ihall  have  that :  I'll  endow  her  with  the 
whole ;  and  confign  a  rich  veffel  to  her  ufe  over  and  above^ 
Thus  all  is  intelligible,  and  he  goes  on  to  out-bid  his  rival. 

"VVarbukton, 

Gremio  only  fays,  his  whole  eftate  in  land  doth  not  indeed 
amount  to  two  thoufand  ducats  a  year,  but  ftie  ftiall  have  that, 
whatever  be  its  value,  and  an  argofy  over  and  above ;  which 
argofy  muft  be  underftood  to  be  of  very  great  value  from  his 
fabjoining  : 

JVhat,  have  J  chok'd  you  with  an  argofy  ?  Heath. 

^  tico  galiaffes,]  A  gnh-as  or  galliafs,  is  a  heavy  low- 
built  veflel  of  burthen,  with  both  fails  and  oars,  partaking  at 
once  of  the  nature  of  a  Ihip  and  a  galley.  So,  in  The  Nolle 
Soldier,   l634  : 

"  — to  have  rich  gulls  come  aboard  their  pinnaces,  for  thea 
they  arc  fure  to  build  galliaj/es."     Steevens. 
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And  (he  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have  ; — 
If  you  like  me,  flie  Ihall  have  me  and  mine. 

Tra.  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the 
world, 
By  your  firm  promife ;  Gremio  is  out-vied.3 

Bap.  I  muft  confefs,  your  offer  is  the  bell ; 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  aiTurance, 
She  is  your  own ;  elfe,  you  mufi:  pardon  me : 
If  you  fhould  die  before  hmi,  where's  her  dower  ? 

Tra.  That's  but  a  cavil ;  he  is  old,  I  young. 

Gre.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as 
old  ? 

Bap.  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  am  thus  refolv'd  : — On  Sunday  next  you  know. 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married : 
Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  fhall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  afllirance ; 
If  not,  to  fignior  Gremio  ; 
And  fo  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both. 

[Exit, 

Gre.  Adieu,  good  neighbour. — Now  I  fear  thee 
not ; 
Sirrah,  young  gamefter,'^  your  father  were  a  fool 


^  out-vied.']     This  is  a  term  at  the  old  game  of  gleek. 

When  one  man  was  vied  upon  another,  he  was  laid  to  be  out- 
vied.    So,    in  Greene's  /irt  of  ConeycatcJmig,  1592  :   "  They 
draw  a  card,  and  the  barnacle  vies  upon  him,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Jealous  Lovers,  by  Randolph,   1632  : 

"  Thou  canil:  not  finde  out  wayes  enow  to  fpend  it  j 
"  They  will  out-vie  thy  pleafures."     Steevens. 

*  Sirrah,  young  gamefter,]  Perhajjs  alluding  to  tlie  pretended 
Lucentio's  having  before  talked  of  out-vying  him.  See  the  laft 
note.     Maloxe. 

Gaine/ter,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  has  no  reference  to  gaming. 
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To  give  thee  all,  and,  in  his  waning  age, 

!Set  foot  under  thy  table :  Tut !  a  toy  ! 

An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  fo  kind,  my  boy.      \_Exit^ 

Tea.  a  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither'd  hide  J 
Yet  1  have  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 5 


and  only  fignifies — a  wag,  a  frolickfome  charader.     So,  in  King 
Henry  Fill: 

"  You  are  a  merry  gamejier,  my  lord  Sands." 

Steevens. 

^  Yet  I  have  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten.]  That  is,  with  the 
higheft  card,  in  the  old  fimple  games  of  our  anceftors.  So  that 
this  became  a  proverbial  exprellion.     So,  Skelton  : 

"  Fyrfte  pycke  a  quarrel,  and  fall  out  with  him  then, 

"  And  fo  outface  him  with  a  card  of  ten." 
And,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Sad  Shepherd  ; 

" a  hart  of  ten 

"  I  trow  he  be." 
i.  e.  an  extraordinary  good  one.     Warburton, 

A  hart  of  ten  has  no  reference  to  cards,  but  is  an  expreftioH 
taken  from  The  Laws  cf  the  Foreji,  and  relates  to  the  age  of  the 
deer.     When  a  hart  is  pall  fix  years  old,  he  is  generally  called 
a  hart  of  ten.     See  Foreji  Laws,  4to.  15C)8. 
Again,  in  the  fixth  fcene  of  The  Sad  Shepherd  : 

" a  great  large  deer  ! 

"  Rob.  What  head  ? 
"  John.  Forked.     A  hart  of  ten." 
The  former  expreflion  is  very  common.     So,  in  Law-Tricks,. 
Sec.  1608  : 

"  I  may  be  out-fac'd  with  a  card  of  ten." 
Mr.  Malone  is  of  opinion  that  the  phrafe  was  "  applied  to 
thofe  perlbns  who  gained  their  ends  by  impudence,  and  bold 
confident  aiTertion," 

As  we  are  on  the  fubje6l  of  cards,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take 
notice  of  a  common  blunder  relative  to  their  names.  We  call 
the  king,  queen,  and  knave,  court-cards,  wliereas  they  were  an- 
ciently denominated  coats,  or  coat-curds,  from  their  coats  or 
drelfes.     So,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  New  Inn  : 

"  When  the  is  pleas'd  to  trick  or  trump  mankind, 
"  Some  may  be  coats,  as  in  the  cards." 
Again,  in  May-day,  a  comedy,  by  Chapman,   16II  : 
"  She  had  in  her  hand  the  ace  of  harts  and  a  coat-card.     She 
led  tlie  board  with  her  coat  3  I  plaid  the  varlct,  and  took  up  her 
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'Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  mailer  good : — 

1  lee  no  reafon,  but  fiippos'd  Lucentio 

Mult  get  a  father,  call'd — llippos'd  Vincentio  ; 

And  that's  a  wonder  :   fathers,   commonly, 

Do  get  their  children ;  but,  in  this  cafe  of  wooing, 

A  child  Ihall  get  a  lire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning.^ 


coat ;  and  meaning  to  lay  my  finger  on  her  ace  of  hearts,  up 
ftarted  a  quite  contrary  card." 

Again,  in  Rowley's  IPlien  you  fee  me  you  know  r??e,   1621  : 
"  You  have  been  at  noddy,  I  fee. 
"  Ay,  and  tlie  firft  card  comes  to  my  hand  is  a  knave. 
"  I  am  a  coat-card,  indeed. 

"  Then  thou  mul^  needs  be  a  knave,  for  thou  art  neither 
queen  nor  king,"     Steevens. 

*  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning.]  As  this  is  the  conclufion 

of  an  act,  I  lufpect  that  the  poet  defigned  a  rhyming  couplet. 
Inftead  of  cunning  we  might  read^-^doing,  which  is  often  ufed 
by  Shnkfpeare  in  the  fenie  here  wanted,  and  agrees  perfeftly 
well  with  the  beginning  of  the  line — "  a  child  ihall  get  a  fire." 

After  this,  the  former  editors  add — 

"  S/y.  Sim,  when  will  the  fool  come  again  r* 

"  Sim.  Anon,  my  lord. 

"  S/y.  Give  us  fome  more  drink  here  ;  where's  the  tapfter  ? 
"  Here,  Sim,  eat  fome  of  thefe  things, 

"■  Sim.  •!  do,  my  lord. 

"  Sly  ■  Here,  Sim,  I  drink  to  thee." 
Thefe  fpeeches  of  the  prefenters,  (as  they  are  called,)  are  not  in 
the  folio,  Mr.  Pope,  as  in  fome  former  inftances,  introduced 
them  from  the  old  fpurious  play  of  the  fame  name ;  and  there- 
fore we  may  eafily  account  for  their  want  of  connexion  with 
the  prefent  comedy.  I  have  degraded  them  as  ufual  into  the 
note.  By  the  fool  in  the  original  piece,  might  be  meant  Sander 
the  fervant  to  Ferando,  (who  is  the  Petruchio  of  Shakfpeare,)  or 
Fcrando  himfelf. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  following  paffage  in  the  eleventh 

* ichen  ivill  the  fool  come  again  .']  The  character  of  the./oo^  has  not 

been  introduced  in  this  drama,  therefore  1  believe  that  the  word  again  fhould 
be  omitted,  and  that  Sly  afks,  IVhen  will  the  Jool  come  ?  the  fool  being  the 
favourite  of  the  t^lgar,  or,  as  we  now  phrafe  it,  of  the  Upper  gallery,  was 
Haturally  expefted  in  every  interlude.    Johnson, 

Vol.  IX.  H 
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ACT    III.       SCENE    I. 

A  Room  in  Baptifta's  Houje. 
Enter  Lucentio,  Hortensio,  «7?<^  Biaxca. 

Luc.  FiddWr,  forbear ;  you  grow  too  forward^  fir 
Have  you  fo  Ibon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  lifler  Katharine  welcom'd  you  withal  ? 

HoR.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is  ^ 
The  patronefs  of  heavenly  harmony  : 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
And  when  in  mufick  we  have  fpent  an  hour. 
Your  le6lure  fliall  have  leifure  for  as  much. 

Luc.  Prepofterous  afs  !   that  never  read  fo  far 
To  know  the  caufe  why  muiick  was  ordain'd  I 
Was  it  not,  to  refrefh  the  mind  of  man. 
After  his  ftudies,  or  his  ufual  pain  ? 


Book  of  Thomas  Lupton's  Natalie  Thi}igs,  edit.  1600,  that  it  was 
the  conftant  office  of  the  fool  to  preferve  the  ftnge  from  vacancy  : 
"  79-  When  Stage-plays  were  in  nfe,  there  was  in  every 
place  one  that  was  called  the  Foole  ;  as  the  Proverb  faies,  Like'a 
Fool  in  a  Play.  At  the  Red  Bull  Play-houfe  it  did  chance  that 
the  Cloum  or  the  Fool,  being  in  the  attireihg  houfe,  was  fud- 
denly  called  upon  the  ftage,  for  it  was  empty.  He  fuddenly 
going,  forgot  his  Fooles-cap.  One  of  the  players  bad  his  boy 
take  it,  and  put  it  on  his  head  as  he  was  fpeaking.  No  fuch 
matter  (laies  the  Boy,)  there's  no  manners  nor  wit  in  that,  nor 
wifdom  neither  ;  and  my  mafter  needs  no  cap,  for  he  is  known 
to  be  a  Fool  without  it,  a§  well  as  with  it."     Steevens. 

''  this  is — ]     Probably  our  author  wrote — tins  huhj  is, 

which  completes  the  metre,  wrangling  being  ufed  as  a  ti-iiyllable. 

Malone. 
We  lliould  read,  with  Sir  T.  Hanmer  : 

But,  wrangling  pedant,  know /A?5  lady  »,     Ritson. 
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Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philofophy, 
And,  while  I  paufe,  ferve  in  your  harmony. 

HoR.  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  thefe  braves  of  thine. 

BiAN.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong, 
To  ftrive  for  that  v/hich  relleth  in  my  choice  : 
I  am  no  breeching  fcholar^  in  the  fchools ; 
I'll  not  be  tied  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times, 
But  learn  my  lefions  as  I  pleafe  myfelf. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  ftrife,  here  fit  we  down : — 
Take  you  your  inftrument,  play  you  the  whiles  ; 
His  lecture  will  be  done,  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

HoR.  You'll  leave  his  le6lure  when  I  am  in  tune  ? 
[To  BiANCA. — HoRTENSio  retires. 

Luc.  That  will  be  never ; — tune  your  inftrument. 

BiAN.  Where  left  we  laft  ? 

Luc.  Here,  madam  : 

Hac  ihat  Simois ;   hie  eft  Sigeia  tellus  ; 
Hie  fteterat  Priami  regia  celjafenis. 

Bun.  Conftrue  them. 

Luc.   Hac  ibat,  as  I  told  you  before, — Simois,  I 

am  Lucentio, — hie  eft,  fon  unto  Vincentio  of  Pifa, — 

Sigeia  tellus,  difguifed  thus  to  get  your  love ; — Hie 

fteterat,  and  that  Lucentio  that  comes  a  wooing, — 

Priami,    is  my  man   Tranio, — regia,    bearing  my 


'  -no  hxetchmg fcholar — ]     i.  e.  no  fchool-boy  liable  to 

corporal  correction.       So,    in    King  Edward  the   Second,    by 
Marlow,   1598  : 

"  Whole  looks  were  as  a  breeching  to  a  boy." 
Again,  in  The  Hog  has  Icji  his  Pearl,   16"14  : 

"  he  went  to  fetch  whips,  I  think,  and,  not  re- 

fpefting  my  honour,  he  would  have  IreecKd  me." 

Again,  in  Amends  for  Ladles,   ]6lS  : 

"  If  I  had  had  a  fon  of  fourteen  that  had  fer\'ed  me  fo,  I 
would  have  brecckd  him."     Steevens. 
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port, — celfa  J'enis,  that  we  might  beguile  the  old 
pantaloon.9 

HoR,  Madam,  my  inrtrument's  in  tune. 

[Returning, 

Bun.  Let's  hear; —  [Hoetensio  j^/a?/^. 

0  f)  e  !  the  treble  jars, 

Luc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

BiAN.  Now  let  me  fee  if  I  can  conftrue  it :  Hac 
that  Shnois,  I  know  you  not ;    hie  eji  Sigeia  tellus, 

1  trufl  you  not ; — Hie  fteterat  Priajni,  take  heed  he 
hear  us  not ; — regia,  prefume  not ; — celfa  fenis,  de- 
ipair  not. 

HoR.  Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 

Luc.        -  All  but  the  bafe. 

HoR.  The  bafe  is  right ;  'tis  the  bafe  knave  that 
jars. 
How  fiery  and  forvvai*d  our  pedant  is  ! 
Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my  love  : 
Pedajcule,^  V\\  watch  you  better  yet. 

BiAN.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  miftruft.^ 

Luc.  Miftruft  it  not ;  for,  fure,  ^acides 
Was  Ajax,3 — call'd  fo  from  his  grandlather. 


^  pantaloon."]  The  old  cully  in  Italian  farces. 

Johnson. 

*  Pedafculc,']  He  fliould  have  faid,  Didqfcale,  but  thinking 
tlais  too  honourable,  he  coins  the  word  Pedqfcule,  in  imitation 
of  it,  from  pedant.     Warburton. 

I  believe  it  is  no  coinage  of  Shakfpeare's,  it  is  more  probable 
t^at  it  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it.     Steevens. 

*  In  time  1  may  believe,  yet  I  miftruft.']  This  and  the  feveu 
verfes  that  follow,  have  in  all  the  editions  been  ftupidly  flnitfled 
and  milplaced  to  wrong  fpeakers  5  fo  that  ever)-  word  faid  was 
glaringly  out  of  chara6ter.     Theobald. 

^  for,  furc,  uJLacides  &c.]     This  is  only  faid  to  deceive 
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Bux.  I  mult  believe  my  mafter ;  elfc,  I  promife 
you, 
I  fliould  be  arguino'  full  upon  that  doubt  : 
But  let  it  relt. — Now,  Licio,  to  you  : — 
Good  mafters,-^  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray, 
Tliat  I  have  been  thus  plealant  witli  you  both. 

UoR.  You  niLiv  go  walk,   [To  Lucentio.]   and 
give  me  leave  awhile  ;    • 
My  leflbns  make  no  mulick  in  three  parts. 

Luc.  Are  you  fo  formal,  fir  ?  well,  I  mufl;  wait. 
And  watch  withal  ;  for,  but  I  be  deceiv'd,5 
Our  fine  mufician  groweth  amorous.  \_AJide. 

HoR.  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  inftrument. 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  muft  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  fort. 
More  pleafant,  pithy,  and  effe6lual, 
Than  liath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade : 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 

BiAN.  Why,   I  am  pall  my  gamut  long  ago. 

TIoR.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortenfio. 

Hortenfio,  who  is  fuppofed  to  liften.  The  pedigree  of  Ajax, 
however,  is  properly  made  out,  and  might  have  been  taken  from 
Golding's  verlion  of  Ovid's  Metamorphojis,  Book  XIII  : 

"  The  higheft  Jove  of  all 

"  Acknowledgeth  this  yEacus,  and  dooth  his  fonne  him 
call. 

''  Thus  am  I  j4jax  third  from  Jove."     Steevens. 

*  Good  mafters,]  Old  copy — majier.     Correfted  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone. 

^  but  /  be  deceived,"]     But  has  here  the  iignification  of 

unlefs.    Malone, 
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BiAN.   [_Reacls.~\   Gamut  I  a tn,  the  ground  of  all 
accord, 
A  re,  to  plead  Hortenjio's  pafsion  ; 
B  mi,  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 

C  faut,  that  loves  luith  all  affection  : 
D  fol  re,  one  cliffy  tivo  notes  have  1 ; 
E  la  mi,  fiow  pit]/,  or  I  die. 
Call  you  this — -gamut  ?   tut !   I  like  it  not : 
Old  fafhions  pleafe  me  beft ;  I  am  not  fo  nice. 
To  chans:e  true  rules  for  odd  inventions.^ 

Enter  a  Servant.' 

SERr.  Miftrefs,  your  father  prays  you  leave  your 
books, 
And  help  to  drefs  your  lifter's  chamber  up  ; 
You  know,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 

Bun.  Farewell,  fw-eet  mafters,   both ;  I  muft  be 
gone.  [^Ei'eimt  Bianca  and  Servant. 

Li'c.  'Faith,  miftrefs,  then  I  have  no  caufe  to 
ftay.  [_Eccit, 

HoR.  But  I  have  caufe  to  pry  into  this  pedant ; 
Methinks,  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love : — 

*  To  change  true  rules  for  odd  invcntio?}^.^  The  old  copy  reads 
—To  charge  true  rules  for  old  inventions  :  The  former  emenda- 
tion was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  ;  the  latter  by 
JVIr.  Theobald.  Old,  however,  may  be  right.  I  believe,  an  op- 
pofition  was  intended.  As  change  was  corrupted  into  charge, 
why  might  not  true  have  been  put  inftead  of  ?iew  ?  Perhaps  the 
author  wrote  : 

To  change  new  rules  for  old  inventions. 
x.  e.  to  accept  of  new  rules  in  exchange  for  old  Inventions. 

Malone. 

-■  Enter  a  Servant.]  The  old  copy  reads — Enter  a  Meflenger 
— whoj  at  the  beginning  of  his  fpeech  is  called — Niche. 

RiTSON. 

Meaning,  I  fuppofe,  Nicholas  Toolcy.  See  Mr.  Malone's 
Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Englijh  Stage.     Steevens. 
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Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  To  humble. 
To  caft  thy  wand'ring  eyes  on  every  ftale, 
Seize  thee,  that  lili  :   If  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 
Hortenfio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing. 

SCENE  IL 

7716  fame.     Be/ore  Baptifta's  Iloufe. 

Enter  Baptista,  Gkemio,  Tranio,  Katharine, 
Bianca,  Lucentio,  and  Attendants. 

Bjp.  Signior  Lucentio,  [7oTranio.J  this  is  the 
'pointed  day 
That  Katharine  and  Petruchio  fhould  be  married. 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  fon-in-Iaw  : 
What  will  be  faid  ?   what  mockery  will  it  be, 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  pried  attends 
To  fpeak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  ? 
What  fays  Lucentio  to  this  fliame  of  ours  .'' 

Kath.  No  fliame  but  mine :  I   muft,  forfooth, 
be  forc'd 
To  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  againfl  my  heart, 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudefby,  full  of  fpleen  ;  ^ 
Who  woo'd  in  hafte,  and  means  to  wed  at  leifure. 
I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantick  fool, 
Hiding  his  bitter  jefts  in  blunt  behaviour  : 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man. 
He'll  woo  a  thoufand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage, 

®  full  of  fpleen  j]  That  is,  full  q/"  humour,  caprice,  and 

inconftancy.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  IV: 

"  A  hare- brain' d  Hotfpur,  govern'd  by  a^/p/eew." 

M.Mason. 
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Make  friends,  invite,  yes,  and  proclaim  the  banns  ;9 
Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 
Now  mufl  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And  fay, — Lo,  there  is  mad  Petruchws  ivife^ 
If  it  luouldpleafe  him  come  and  marry  her. 

Tra.    Patience,   good   Katharine,    and  Baptifta 
too  ; 
Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well. 
Whatever  fortune  flays  him  from  his  word  : 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  palling  wife ; 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he's  honeft. 

Kath.    'Would  Katharine  had  never  feen  hini 
though ! 

[^Exit,  iveepingi  folloiued  by  Bianca,  and  others. 

Bap.  Go,  girl ;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep ; 
For  fuch  an  injury  would  vex  a  faint,^ 
Much  more  a  fhrew  of  thy  impatient  humour.^ 

Enter  Biondello. 

JBjro.Y.  Mafter,  mafter  !  news,  old  news,3  and  fuch 
news  as  you  never  heard  of! 

'  Make  friends,  invite,  yes,  and  proclaim  the  I  anns  {\  Mr. 
Malone  reads  : 

Make  friends,  invite  tliem,   ^c.     Steevens. 

Them  is  not  in  the  old  copy.  For  this  emendation  I  am  anfwer- 
able.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  to  fupply  the  defed  in 
the  metre,  reads,  with  lefs  probability  in  my  opinion — 

Make  friends,  invite,  yes,  and  proclaim  &i:c.     Malone. 

^  vex  a  faint,']    The  old  copy  redundantly  reads — vex  a 

pery  faint.     Steevens. 

*  'of  thy  impatient  humour.']     Thy,  which  is  not  in  the 

old  copy,  was  inferted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 

^  old  news,]     Thefe  words  were  added  by  Mr.  Rowe, 

and  neceflarily,  for  the  reply  of  Baptifta  fuppofes  them  to  have 
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Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too  ?  how  mr.y  that  be  ? 
Biox.  Wliy,  is  it  not  news,  to  hear  of  Petruchio's 
coming  ? 

B.4F.  Is  he  conic  ? 

BioN.  Wliy,  no,  fir. 

B.4P.  What  tlien  ? 

BioN.  He  is  coining. 

Bjp.  When  will  he  be  here  ? 

Bioy.  When  he  Itands  where  I  am,  and  fees  you 
there. 

Trj.  Bnt,  fay,  what : — To  tliine  old  news. 

BioN.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat, 
and  an  old  jerkin ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice 
turned  ;  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cafes, 
one  buckled,  another  laced  ;  an  old  rufty  fword  ta'en 
out  of  the  town  armory,  with  a  broken  hilt,  and 
chapelefs ;    with   two   broken  points  'A    His  horfe 

been  already  fpoken ;  old  laughing — old  utis,  Sec.  are  expreflions 
of  that  time  merely  hyperbolical,  and  have  been  more  than  once 
ul'ed  by  Shakfpeare.     See  note  on  Henry  IF.  P.  II.  Aft  II.  fc.  iv. 

Steevens. 

*  a  pair  of  hoots — one  buckled,  another   laced;   an  old 

rufty  fwurd  ta'en  out  of  the  town  armory,  u'itk  a  Iroheii  hilt, 
and  chapelefs  ;  with  two  broken  points  :]  How  a  fword  fhould 
have  two  broken  points,  I  cannot  tell.  There  is,  I  think,  a 
tranfpolition  caufed  by  the  feeming  relation  of  point  io  fword. 
I  read,  a  pair  of  boots,  one  buckled,  another  laced  with  two 
broken  points  ;  an  old  rifiy  fword — with  a  broken  hilt,  and 
chapelefs,     Johnson. 

I  fufpeft  that  feveral  words  giving  an  account  of  Petruchio's 
belt  are  wanting.  The  belt  was  then  broad  and  rich,  and  worn 
on  tlie  outfide  of  the  doublet. — Two  broken  points  might  there- 
fore have  concluded  the  defcription  of  its  ollentatious  meannefs. 

Steevens. 

The  broken  points  might  be  the  two  broken  tags  to  the  laces. 

To  L  LET. 

■     '  ■  lAat  have  beeri  candle-cafes.]    That  is,  I  fuppofe,  boot^ 
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hipped  with  an  old  mothy  faddle,  the  flirrups  of  no 
kindred  :5  belides,  poireired  with  the  o-junders,  and 
like  to  mole  in  the  cliine ;  troubled  with  the 
lampafs,  infe^led  with  the  fafhions,  full  of  wind- 
galls,  fped  with  fpavins,  raied  with  toQ  yellows,  paft 
cure  of  the  fiyes,*^  ftark  fpoiled  vvith  the  flagirers, 
begnawn  with  the  bots ;  fwayed  in  the  back,^  and 


long  left  ofF,  and  after  having  been  converted  into  cafes  to  hold 
the  ends  of  candles,  retarning  to  their  firft  office.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  met  with  the  word  candle-cafe  in  any 
other  place,  except  the  following  preface  to  a  dramatic  dialogue, 
l604,  entitled,  The  Cafe  is  Alter  d,  How  ? — "  I  Avrite  upon 
cafes,  neither  knife-cafes,  pin-cafes,  nor  cavdlc-cqfcs." 

And  again,  in  How  to  choqfe  a  Good  Wife  from  a  Bad,  \602  : 
"  A  bow-cafe,  a  cap -cafe,  a  comb-cafe,  a  lute-cafe,  a  fiddle- 
cafe,  and  a  candle-cafe.''     Ste evens. 

5  thefirrups  of  no  kindred  :]   So,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia, 

Lib.  Ill  :  "  To  this  purpofe  many  willing  hands  were  about  him, 
letting  him  have  reynes,  pettrell,  with  the  reft  of  the  furniture, 
and  very  brave  bafes  ;  but  all  comming  from  divers  horfes,  nei- 
ther in  colour  nor  fafhion  Ihowing  any  kindred  one  with  the 
other,"     Steevens. 

^  infeSicd  with  the  faflfions, paf  cure  of  the  fives.] 

Faf  lions.  So  called  in  the  Well  of  England,  but  by  the  bell 
writers  on  farriery,  farcens,  or  farcy. 

Fives.  So  called  in  the  Weft  :  viues  elfewhere,  and  avives 
by  the  French  ;  a  diftemper  in  hories,  little  differing  from  the 
ftrangles.     Gkey. 

Shakfpeare  is  not  the  only  writer  who  vSts  fafliions  (or farcy. 
So,  in  Decker's  comedy  of  Old  Fortiinatus,  iSOO  : 

"■  Shad.  What  iliall  we  learn  by  travel  ? 

"  Andel.   Faf lions. 

"  Shad.  That's  a  l;eaftly  difeafe."'     • 
Again,  in  The  New  Ordinary,  by  Brome  : 

"  My  old  heart  is  infected  with  the  fafliions,  fafliion-fick." 
Again,  in  Decker's  Guls  Hornlook,  l6og  :  "  Fajhions  was  then 
counted  a  dilJeafe,  and  horfes  died  of  it."     Steevens. 

'  fwayed  in  the  lack,']    The  old  copy  has — waid.     Cor- 

refted  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.     M.\lone. 

So,  in  Philemon  Holland's  tranflation  of  the  28th  Book  of 
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{houlder-fhotten  :  ne'er-legged  before,^  and  with  a 
half-checked  bit,  and  a  head-ilall  of  iheep's  lea- 
ther ;  which,  being  reftraincd  to  keep  him  from 
ftumbling,  hath  been  often  burlt,  and  now  repaired 
with  knots  :  one  girt  fix  times  pieced,  and  a  woman's 
crupper  of  velure,^  which  hath  two  letters  for  her 
name,  fairly  fet  down  in  finds,  and  here  and  there 
pieced  with  packthread. 

Bj4P.  Who  comes  with  him  ? 

BioN.  O,  lir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  w^orld  ca- 
parifoned  like  the  horfe ;  with  a  linen  ftock'  on 
one  leg,  and  a  kerfey  boot-hofe  on  the  other,  gar- 
tered with  a  red  and  blue  lift ;  an  old  hat,  and  Tfie 
humour'  of  forty  fancies  pricked  in't  for  a  feather  :  ^  a 


Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory,  ch.  iv.   p.  300  :     "■  — for  let  them  be 
Jwaied  in  the  hacke,  or  hipped  by  ibme  ftripe,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

^  ne'er  leggd  before,']      i.  e.  founder'd  in  his  fore-feet ; 

having,  as  the  jockies  term  it,  never  afore  leg  to  (land  on.  The 
fubfequent  words — ■"  which,  being  reilrained  to  keep  him  from 
JiumHing,'' — feem  to  countenance  this  interpretation.  The 
modern  editors  read — near-legg'd  before  ;  but  to  go  near  before 
is  not  reckoned  a  defed,  but  a  perfe6tion,  in  a  hode. 

Malone. 

^  crupper  o/"  velure,]      Velure  is  velvet.      Velours,    Fr. 

So,  in  Tlie  World  tojj'ed  at  Tennis,  by  Middleton  and  llowley  ; 
"  Come,  my  well-lined  foldier  (with  valour, 
"  Not  velure,)  keep  me  warm." 
Again,  in  The  Noble  Gentleman,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

"  an  old  hat, 

"  Lin'd  with  velure."     Steevens. 

^  Jiock — ]  i.  e.  flocking.     So,  in  Twelfth-Night :"  -y'lt 

[his  leg]  does  indifferent  well  in  a  flame-colourcdTZot/:." 

Steevens. 

^  ■  -an  old  hat,  and  The  humour  of  forty  fancies  pricked 
in  t  for  a  foather  :]  This  was  fome  ballad  or  drollery  at  thai 
time,  which  the  poet  here  ridicules,  by  making  Petruchio  prick 
it  up  in  his  foot-boy's  hat  for  a  feather.  His  fpeakers  are  perpe- 
tually quoting  fcraps  and  ftanzas  of  old  ballads,  and  often  Vf-r. 
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monfter,  a  very  monfter  in  apparel ;  and  not  like  a 
chriliian  footboy,  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 


obfcurely  ;  for,  fo  well  are  they  adapted  to  the  occasion,  that 
they  feem  of  a  piece  with  the  reft.  In  Shaklpeare's  time,  the 
kingdom  was  over-run  with  thefe  doggrel  compofitions,  and  he 
feems  to  have  borne  tliem  a  very  particular  grudge  He  fre- 
quently ridicules  both  them  and  their  makers,  with  excellent 
humour.  In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  he  makes  Benedick  fay : 
"  Prove  that  ever  I  lofe  more  blood  with  love  than  I  get  again 
with  drinking,  prick  out  my  eyes  with  a  ballad-maker's  pen." 
As  the  bluntnefs  of  it  would  make  the  execution  of  it  extremely 
painful.  And  again,  in  Ti-oilus  and  CreJJida,  Pandarus  in  his 
diftrels  having  repeated  a  very  llupid  ftanza  from  an  old  ballad, 
fays,  with  the  higheft  humour :  "  There  never  was  a  truer 
rhyme  ;  let's  caft  away  nothing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of 
fuch  a  verfe.     We  fee  it,  we  fee  it."     Wakburton. 

I  have  fome  doubts  concerning  tliis  interpretation.  A  fancy 
appears  to  have  been  fome  ornament  worn  formerly  in  the  hat. 
So,  Peacham,  in  his  Worth  of  a  Penny,  defcribing  "  an  indigent 
and  difcontented  foldat,"  fays,  "  he  walks  Avith  his  arms  folded, 
his  belt  without  a  fword  or  rapier,  that  perhaps  being  fome- 
where  in  trouble  ;  a  hat  without  a  band,  hanging  over  his  eyes  ; 
only  it  wears  a  weather-beaten /G7?ry  for  failiion-fake."  This 
lackey  therefore  did  not  wear  a  comvaon  fancy  in  his  hat,  but 
fome  fantaftical  ornament,  comprizing  the  humour  of  forty  dif- 
ferent fancies.  Such,  I  believe,  is  the  meaning.  A  couplet  in 
one  of  Sir  John  Davies's  Epigrams,  logs,  may  alfo  add  fupport 
to  my  interpretation  : 

"  Nor  for  thv  love  will  I  once  gnafli  a  bricke, 
"  Or  fome  pied  colours  in  my  honnttjlicke." 
A  fancy,  however,  meant  alfo  a  love-fong  or  fonnet,  or  other 
poem.  So,  in  Sapho  and  Phao,  1591  :  "  I  mull  now  fall  from 
love  to  labour,  and  endeavour  with  mine  oar  to  get  a  fare,  not 
with  my  pen  to  write  3.  fancy.''  If  the  word  was  ufed  here  in 
this  fenfe,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  lackey,  had  ftuck  forty  bal- 
lads togetlier,  and  made  fomething  like  a  i^'eather  out  of  them. 

JvIalone. 

Dr.  Warburton  might  have  ftrcngthened  his  fuppofition  by 
obferving,  that  the  Huviour  of  Forty  Fancies  was  probably  a 
collection  of  thofe  ibort  poems  which  are  called  Fancies,  by 
FalftalF,  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF:  "  — fung  thofe 
tunes  which  be  heard  the  carmen  whittle,  and  fwore  they  were 
his  Fancies,  his  good-nights."     Nor  is  the   Humour  of  Forty 
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Tra.  'Tis  \ou\Q  odd  humour  pricks  him   to  this 
fafhion ; — 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparell'd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howfoe'er  he  comes. 

BioN.  Why,  fir,  he  comes  not. 

Bap.  Didll  thou  not  fay,  he  comes  ? 

BioN.  Who  ?  that  Petruchio  came  ? 

Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

BioN.  No,  fir ;  I  fay,  his  horfe  comes  with  him 
on  his  back. 

Bap.  Why,  that's  all  one. 

BioN.  Nay,  by  Saint  Jamy,  I  hold  you  a  penny, 
A  horfe  and  a  man  is  more  than  one,  and  yet  not 
many. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio.5 

Pet.  Come,  where  be  thefe  gallants  ?  who  is  at 
home  ? 


Fancies  a  more  extraordinary  titleto  acoUeftion  of  poems,  than  the 
well-known Hundredfundrie  Flowers  lounde  up  in onefmaUPoeJie. 
— A  Parndife  of  dainty  Devifes. — The  Arbor  of  amorous  Con- 
ceits.— The  gorgeous  Gallery  ofgalhmt  Inventions. — The  Foreji 
of  Hijtories. — The  Ordinary  of  Humors,  &rc.  Chance,  at  fomc 
future  period,  may  eftablilli  as  a  certainty  what  is  now  offered  as  a 
conjeftiire.  A  penny  book,  containing  forty  fliort  poems, 
would,  properly  managed,  furniih  no  unapt  imitation  of  a  plume 
of  feathers  for  the  hat  of  a  humourill's  fervant.     Steevens. 

^  Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio.']  Thus,  in  the  original  play  : 
■'*   Enter  Fernndo,  lafely  attired,  and  a  red  cap  on  his  head. 

"  Feran.  Good  morrow,  father  :   Polidor  well  met, 
"  You  wonder,  I  know,  that  I  have  ftaide  fo  long. 

"  Alfnn.  Yea,  marry  fonne  :  we  were  almoft  pcrfuaded 
"  That  we  Ihould  fcarce  have  had  our  bridegroome  heere  : 
""  But  fay,  why  art  thou  thus  bafely  attired  ? 

"  Feran.  Thus  richly,  father,  you  ftiould  have  faide ; 
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Bap.  You  are  welcome,  fir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 

Tra.  Not  fo  well  appareird 

As  I  wifli  you  were. 

Pet.  Were  it  better  I  fhould  rufh  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?   where  is  my  lovely  bride  ? — 
How   does   my   father  ? — Gentles,    methinks  you 

frown  : 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company  ; 
As  if  they  faw  fome  wondrous  monument, 
Some  comet,  or  unufual  prodigy  ? 

Bap.  Why,  fir,  you  know,  this  is  your  wedding- 
day  : 


"  For  when  my  wife  and  I  are  married  once, 

"  Slice's  luch  a  ftirew,  if  we  ftiould  once  fall  out, 

*'  Sheele  pull  my  coftly  futes  over  mine  ears, 

"  And  therefore  I  am  thus  attir'd  a  while  : 

"^  For  many  things  I  tell  )^ou's  in  my  head, 

"  And  none  mull  know  thereof  but  Kate  and  I  > 

"  For  we  fliall  live  like  lambes  and  lions  fure  : 

*'  Nor  lambes  to  lions  never  were  fo  tame, 

"  If  once  they  lie  within  the  lions  pawes, 

"  As  Kate  to  me,  if  we  were  married  once  : 

"  And  therefore,  come,  let's  to  church  prefently. 

"'  Pol.  Fie,  Ferando  !  not  thus  attired  :  for  lliame, 
"  Come  to  my  chamber,  and  there  fuite  thyfelfe, 
•*  Of  twenty  futes  that  I  did  never  weare. 

"  Feran.  Tufli,  Polidor :  I  have  as  many  futes 
"  Fantallike  made  to  fit  my  humour  fo, 
•'  As  any  in  Athfiis  ;  and  as  richly  wrought 
"  As  was  the  mallie  robe  that  late  adorn'd 
"  The  ftately  legat  of  the  Perjian  king, 
"  And  this  from  them  J  have  made  choile  to  weare. 

"  Alfon.  I  prethee,  Fc)-pnd<>,  let  me  intreat, 
"  Before  thou  go'll  unto  the  church  with  us, 
"  To  put  fome  other  fute  upon  thy  backe. 

♦'  Feran.  Not  for  the  world,"  &c.     Steevens. 
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Firit  were  we  fad,  fearing  you  would  not  come ; 
Now  ladder,  that  you  come  lo  unprovided. 
Fye  !   doff  this  habit,  fhame  to  your  eftate. 
An  eye-lore  to  our  folemn  feftival. 

TV?^.  And  tell  us,  what  occafion  of  import 
Hath  all  lb  long  detain'd  you  from  your  wife. 
And  fent  you  hither  fo  unlike  yourfelf  ? 

Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harfh  to  hear  : 
Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word. 
Though  in  Ibme  part  enforced  to  digrefs  ;* 
Which,  at  more  leifure,  I  will  fo  excufe 
As  you  fhall  well  be  fatisfied  withal. 
But,  where  is  Kate  ?  I  Itay  too  long  from  her ; 
The  morning  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at  church. 

Trj.  See  not  your  bride  in  thefe  unreverent  robes; 
Go  to  my  chamber,  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me  ;  thus  I'll  vifit  her. 

BjdF.  But  thus,  I  trull,  you  will  not  marry  her. 

Pet.  Good  footh,  even  thus  ;  therefore  have  done 
with  words ; 
To  me  fhe's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes  : 
Could  I  repair  what  fhe  will  wear  in  me, 
As  I  can  change  thefe  poor  accoutrements, 
'Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myfelf. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I,  to  chat  with  you. 
When  I  fliould  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride. 
And  feal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kifs  ? 
^Exeunt  Fetrvcuio,  Grumio,  a??^  Biondello. 

Trj.  He  hath  fome  meaning  in  his  mad  attire  : 
We  ^\■iIl  perluade  liijn,  be  it  pollible, 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

*  to  digrefs  Q  To  deviatft  from  my  promife.    Johnson. 
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Bap.  ril  after  hiin,  and  fee  the  event  of  this. 

\^Exit. 

Tra.  But,  fir,  to  her  love  5  concerneth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking  :  Which  to  bring:  to  pafs. 
As  I  before  imparted^  to  your  worlbip, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, — whate'er  he  be, 
It  fkills  not  much  ;  we'll  fit  him  to  our  turn, — 
And  he  fhall  be  Vincentio  of  Pifa  ; 
And  make  ailurance,  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater  fums  than  I  have  promifed. 
So  fhall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope, 
And  marry  fweet  Bianca  with  confent. 

5  Tra.  But,Jir,  toher  love — ]  Mr.  Theobald  reads — our  love. 

Steevens. 
Our  Is  an  injudicious  interpolation.     The  firft  folio  reads — But, 
Jlr,  love  concerneth  us  to  add.  Her  father's  liking — whichj  I 
think,  fhould  be  thiis  correfted  : 

Butjir,  to  her  love  concerneth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking. — 
We  mull  fuppofe,  that  Lucentio  had  before  informed  Tranio 
in  private  of  his  having  obtained  Bianca  s  love  5  and  Tranio  here 
refumes  the  converfation,  by  obferving,  that  to  her  love  it  con- 
cerns them  to  add  her  father's  corfent  3  and  then  goes  on  to  pro- 
pofe  a  fcheme  for  obtaining  the  latter.     Tyrwhitt. 

The  nominative  cafe  to  the  verb  concerneth  is  here  underftood. 
A  fimilar  licence  may  be  found  in  Coriolumis  : 

"  Remains  that  in  the  official  marks  invefted, 
"  You  anon  do  meet  the  fenate." 
Again,  in  Trail  us  and  Crefjida  : 

"  The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face 
"  The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itfelf 
"  To  others'  eyes."     Maloxe. 
^  Js  \  I ef ore  imparted — ]  /,  which  was  inadvertently  omitted 
in  the  old  copy,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  fccond  folio } 
but  with  his  ufual  inaccuracy  was  inferted  in  the  wrong  place. 

^Ialone. 
The  fecond  folio  reads : 

As  Icfore  I  imparted,  Sec. 
As  this  paffage  is  now  pointed,  where  is  the  inaccuracy  of  it  ?  or, 
if  there  be  any,  might  it  not  have  happened  tlirough  the  care- 
lelTncfs  of  the  compofitor  r     Sxeev-ens. 
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Luc.  Were  it  not  tliat  my  fellow  fchoolmafter 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  (teps  ib  narrowly, 
'Twere  good,  methinks,  to  Iteal  our  marriage; 
Which  once  perform'd,  let  all  the  world  fay — no, 
I'll  keep  mine  own,  delpite  of  all  the  world. 

Tra.  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into, 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  bufinefs : 
We'll  over-reach  the  greybeard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola  ; 
The  quaint  mufician,  amorous  Licio ; 
All  for  mv  mafter's  fake,  Lucentio. — ' 

Re-enter  Gremio. 

Signior  Gremio  !  came  you  from  the  church  ? 

Gre.  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  fchool.' 

Tra.  And  is  the  bride  and  bridegroom  coming 
home  ? 

Gre.  a  bridegroom,  fay  you  ?  'tis  a  groom,  in- 
deed, 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  fhall  find. 

Tra.  Curfter  than  fhe  ?  why,  'tis  impoffible. 

Gre.  Why,  he's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 

Tra.  Why,    fhe's  a  devil,    a  devil,    the  devil's 
dam. 

Gre.  Tut !  fhe's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
I'll  tell  you,  fir  Lucentio ;  When  the  priefi: 
Should  alk — if  Katharine  fihould  be  his  wife, 
Ay,  by  gogs-woiins,  quoth  he  ;  and  fwore  fo  loud. 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  prieft  let  fall  the  book : 
And,  as  he  ftoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 


^  As  wilUn^Jii  &c.]     This  is  a  proverbial  faying.     Sse  Ray's 
ColleSiion.     Steevens, 
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The  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  fuch  a  cuff^ 
That  down  fell  prielt  and  book,  and  book  and  priell ; 
Now  take  them  up,  quoth  he,   if  any  lift. 

Tra.  What  faid  the  wench,  when  he  arofe  again  ? 

Gre.  Trembled  and  fhook ;  for  why,  he  ftamp'd, 
and  fwore, 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 
But  after  many  ceremonies  done. 
He  calls  for  wine: — A  health,  quoth  he;  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  caroufing  to  his  mates 
After  a  ftorm  : — Quaff 'd  off  the  mufcadel,^ 


*  Quaffed  off  the  mufcadel,]  It  appears  from  this  paflage, 

and  the  following  one  in  The  Hijlory  of  the  Two  Maids  of  More' 
clacke,  a  comedy,  by  Robert  Armin,  lOop,  that  it  was  the 
cuitom  to  drink  wine  immediately  after  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Armin's  play  begins  thus  : 

"  Enter  a  Maid  Jircwing  flowers,  and  a  ferving-m an  perfuming 
the  door. 
"  Maid.  Strew,  flrew. 

"  Man.  The  mufcadin'e  ll:ays  for  the  bride  at  church. 
"  The  prieit  and  Hymen's  ceremonies  'tend 
**  To  make  them  man  and  wife." 

Again,  in  Decker's  Satiromajiix,  l602  : 
"  — and  when  we  are  at  church,  bring  the  wine  and  cakes." 
In  Ben  Jonfon's  Magnetic  Lady,  the  wine  drank  on  this  occafion 
is  called  a  "  hutting  cup" 

Again,  in  No  Wit  like  a  Woman  s,  by  Middleton  : 

"  Even  when  my  lip  touch'd  the  contrasting  cup" 
There  was  likewife  a  flower  that  borrowed  its  name  from  tliis 
ceremony : 

"  Bring  fweet  carnations,  and  fops  in  wine, 
'*  Worne  of  paramours." 

Hoblinol's  Dittie,  &c.  by  Spcnfcr. 
Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady  : 

"  Were  the  rofemary  branches  dipp'd,  and  all 
"  The  hippocras  and  cakes  eat  and  drunk  off; 
"  Were  thefe  two  arms  encompafs'd  with  the  hands 
"  Of  bachelors  to  lead  me  to  the  church,"  he. 
Again,  in  The  Articles  ordained  by  King  Henry  VII.  for  the 
Reo Illation  (f  his  Houfchold :  Article — "  For  tlie  Marriage  of  a 
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And  threw  the  fops  all  in  the  fexton's  face  ; 

Having  no  other  reafon, — 

But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly, 

Princefs." — "  Then  pottes  of  Ipocrice  to  bee  ready,  and  to  bee 
putt  into  the  cupps  with  foppe,  and  to  bee  borne  to  the  eftates  ; 
and  to  take  d  foppe  and  drinke,"  S:c.     Steevens. 

So,  hi  an  old  canzonet  on  a  wedding,  let  to  mufick  by  Morley, 
1606; 

"  Sops  in  wine,  fpice-cakes  are  a  dealing."     Farmek. 

The  faftiion  of  introducing  a  bowl  of  wine  into  the  church  at 
a  wedding,  to  be  drank  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  perfons 
prefent,  was  very  anciently  a  conftant  ceremony ;  and,  as  ap- 
pears from  this  paffage,  not  aboliflied  in  our  author's  age.  We 
iind  it  praftifed  at  the  magnificent  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  and 
Philip,  in  Winchefter  Cathedral,  1554  :  "  The  trumpetts  foun- 
ded, and  they  both  returned  to  their  traverfes  in  the  quire,  and 
tliere  remayned  untill  raalfe  was  done :  at  which  tyme,  ivi/rie 
nnd  fopes  were  hallowed  and  delyvered  to  them  both."  Leland's 
Colleti.  Append.  Vol.  IV.  p.  400,  edit.  177O.     T.  Warton. 

I  infert  the  following  quotation  merely  to  fliow  that  the  cuf- 
tom  remained  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  At  the  marriage  of  the 
Eledtor  Palatine  to  King  James's  daughter,  the  14th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, lt)12-13,  we  are  told  by  one  who  allifted  at  the  ceremonial : 
"  — In  conclulion,  a  joy  pronounced  by  the  king  and  queen, 
and  feconded  with  congratulation  of  tlie  lords  there  prefent, 
which  crowned  with  draughts  of  Ippocras  out  of  a  great  golden 
bowle,  as  an  health  to  die  profperity  of  the  marriage,  (began  by 
the  prince  Palatine  and  anfwered  by  the  princefs.)  After  which 
were  ferved  up  by  fix  or  feven  barons  fo  many  bowles  filled  with 
wafers,  fo  much  of  that  work  was  confummate."  Finet's 
Philoxeiiis,  iQsQ,  p.  11.     Reed. 

This  cufi:om  is  of  very  high  antiquity ;  for  it  fubfifted  among 
our  Gothick  ancefl:ors  : — "  Ingreflus  domum  convivalem  fponfus 
cum  pronubo  fuo,  fumpto  poculo,  quod  raaritale  vocant,  ac 
paucis  a  pronubo  de  mutato  vitos  genere  preflitis,  in  fignum  con- 
ftantiae,  virtutis,  dcfenfionis  et  tutela;  propinat  fponke  &  fimul 
morgennaticam  [^clntaUtium  ob  virginitatem]  proniittit,  quod  ipfa 
grato  animo  recolens,  pari  ratione  &  modo,  paulo  poft  mutato  in 
uxorium  habitum  operculo  capitis,  ingrelfa,  poculuvi,  uti  noftrates 
vocant,  uxoriinn  leviter  delitans,  amorem,  fidem,  diligentiam, 
&■  fubjetlionem  promittit."  Stiernhook  de  Jure  Sueonum  tS* 
Gothorum  vetnjio,  p.  1&'3,  quarto,   1672.     Malon'E. 
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And  feem'd  to  aik  him  fops  as  he  was  drinking. 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck ; 
And  kiis'd  her  lips  with  fuch  a  clamorous  fmack. 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 5* 
I,  feeing  this,'  came  thence  for  vxry  fliame; 
And  after  me,  I  knov/,  the  rout  is  coming : 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before ; 
Hark,  hark  !  I  hear  the.minllrels  play.       [_MiiJick. 


Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Bap- 
TisTA,  HoRTENSio,  Grumio,  and  Train. 

Pet,  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for 
your  pains : 
I  know,  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day. 
And  have  prepar'd  great  ftore  of  wedding  cheer ; 
But  fo  it  is,  my  hafte  doth  call  me  hence. 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap.  Is't  poffible,  you  will  away  to-night } 

Pet.  I  mufl  away  to-day,  before  night  come  ; — 
Make  it  no  wonder  ;   if  you  knew  my  bufinefs, 

^  And  kj/s'd  her  lips  with  fuch  a  clamorous  fmack, 
Thai,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo.']    It  appears 
from  the  following  paflage  in  Marfton's  Infatiute  Counttj's,  that 
this  was  alfo  part  of  the  marriage  ceremonial : 

"  The  kijU't!  thou  gavji  vie  in  the  church,  here  take." 

Steevens. 
This  alfo  is  a  very  ancient  cuftom,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing rubrick,  with  which  I  was  furniflied  by  the  late  Reverend 
Mr,  Bowie  :  **  Surgant  ambo,  fponfus  et  fponfa,  et  accipiat 
fponfus  pacem  a  facerdote,  et  ferat  fponfe,  ofcnlans  earn,  et 
nemincm  alium,  nee  ipfe,  nee  ipfa."  Manuale  Sarmn,  Paris,, 
1533,  4to.  fol.  69.     Ma  LONE. 

'  I,  feeing  this,']  The  old  copy  has — Jnd  I  feeing.  And  was 
prc)bai)iy  caught  iioni  the  beginning  of  the  next  line.  The 
emendation  is  Sir  T.  Hanmer's,     Malone. 
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You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  ftay. 
And,  honcft  company,   I  thank  you  all. 
That  have  beheld  me  give  away  mylelf 
To  this  moll  patient,  fweet,  and  virtuous  wife  : 
Dine  with  my  father,   drink  a  health  to  me ; 
For  I  mult  hence,  and  farewell  to  vou  all. 

Tjl4.  Let  us  entreat  you  ftay  till  after  dinner. 

Pet.  It  may  not  be. 

Gre.  Let  me  entreat  you.* 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Kath.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  I  am  content. 

Kath.  Are  you  content  to  Itay  ? 

Pet.  I  am  content  you  fliall  entreat  me  fray  : 
But  yet  not  flay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kath.  Now,  if  you  love  me,  ftay. 

Pet.  Grumio,  my  horfes.^ 

Gru.  Ay,  fir,  they  be  ready  ;  the  oats  have  eaten 
the  horfes.+ 

^  Let  me  entreat  you.']  At  the  end  of  this  fpeech,  as  well  as 
of  the  next  but  one,  a  lyllable  is  wanting  to  complete  ihe  mea- 
fure.  I  have  no  doubt  of  our  poet's  having  written — in  both 
inltances — 

Let  me  entreat  you  ftay,     Steevens. 

^  ??i2/ horfes.]  Old  copy — horfe.     Steevens. 

"*  the  oats  have  eaten  the  horfes.l  There  is  Itill  a  ludicrous 

expreflion  uied  when  horfes  have  ftaid  fo  long  in  a  place  as  to 
have  eaten  more  than  they  are  worth — viz.  that  their  heads  are 
too  higfor  the  Ji  a  tie-door.  I  fuppofe  Grumio  has  fome  fuch 
meaning,  though  it  is  more  openly  exprelTed,  as  follows,  in  tl>e 
original  play  : 

'^  Enter   Ferando    and  Kate,    ayid  Alfonfo  and  Polidor,   and 
Emilia^  and  Aurelius  and  Phylema. 
"  Feran,  Father,  farewel  5  my  Kate  and  I  mull  home  : 
^'  Sirrha,  go  make  ready  my  horfe  prefently. 
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Kath.  Nay,  then, 
Do  what  thou  canft,  I  will  not  go  to-day  ; 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  till  5  I  pleafe  myfelf. 
The  door  is  open,  fir,  there  lies  your  way, 

"  Alfon.  Your  horfe  !  what  fon,  I  hope  you  do  but  jell ; 
*'  I  am  fare  you  will  not  go  fo  fuddainely. 

"  Kate.  Let  him  go  or  tarry,  I  am  relblv'd  to  ftay  ; 
"  And  not  to  travel  on  my  wedding  day. 

"  Feran.  Tut,  Kate,  I  tel  thee  we  muft  needes  go  home  : 
"  Vilaine,  haft  thou  ladled  my  horfe  ? 

"  San.  Which  horl'e  ?  your  curtail  ? 

"^  Feran.  Souns  you  flave,  ftand  you  prating  here  ? 
*■'  Saddle  the  bay  gelding  for  your  millris. 

"   Kate.  Not  for  me,  for  I  wil  not  go. 

"  San.  The  oftler  will  not  let  me  have  him  :  you  owe  tenpcTicc 
'•   For  his  meate,  and  Q  pence  for  Jtuffing  my  mijiris  fuddle. 

'*■  Feiati.  Here  villaine  ;  goe  pay  him  ftrait. 

"  San.  Shall  I  give  tliem  another  pecke  of  lavender  ? 

*•■  Feran.  Out  Have,  and  bring  them  prefently  to  the  d£)rc. 

**"  Alfon,  Why  fon,  I  hope  at  leall  youle  dine  with  us. 

*'  San.  I  pray  you,  matter,  lets  ftay  til  dinner  be  done. 

'*  Feran.  Sounes  vilaine,  art  thou  here  yet  ?     \_Exit.  Sander, 
"  Come,  Kate,  our  dinner  is  provided  at  home. 

"  Kate.  But  not  for  me,  for  here  I  meane  to  dine  : 
•''■  He  have  my  wil  in  this  as  wel  as  you  ; 
"  Though  you  in  madding  mood  would  leave  your  frinds, 
''  Defpite  of  you  He  tarry  with  them  ftill, 

"  Feran.  1  Kate  lb  thou  flialt,  but  at  fome  other  time  : 
•■'  Wlien  as  thy  fifters  here  lliall  be  efpoufd, 
^'  Then  thou  and  I  wil  keepe  our  wedding-day, 
'•   In  better  fort  then  now  we  can  provide  ; 
"  For  heere  I  promife  thee  before  them  all, 
•■•'  We  will  ere  longe  returne  to  them  againe  : 
"  Come,   Kate,  Itand  not  on  termes  ;  we  \vill  away  ; 
•'•  This  is  my  day,  to-morrow  thou  {halt  rule, 
*'  And  I  will  doe  whatever  thou  commandes. 
•'  Gentlemen,  farewell,  wee'l  take  our  leaves  ; 
"  Jt  will  be  late  before  that  we  come  home, 

\_Exennt  Ferando  and  Katp. 

"  Pol.  Farewell  Ferando,  fince  you  will  be  gone. 

"  Alfon.  So  mad  a  couple  did  I  never  fee,"  &c.     Stf.evf.xs. 

'  nor  till — ]  Old  copy — not  till.  Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe 

Malone. 
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You  may  be  jogging,  whiles  your  boots  are  green  ; 
For  me,  I'll  not  be  gone,  till  1  pleale  mylelf : — 
'Tis  like,  you'll  prove  a  jolly  furly  groom, 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  tirft  Co  roundly. 

F£T.  O,  Kate,  content  thee  ;   pr'ythce,   be  not 
angry. 

Kaih.  I  will  be  angry  ;  What  hall:  thou  to  do  ? — 
Father,  be  quiet ;  he  ihall  Hay  my  leifure. 

Gre.  Ay,  marry,  fir :  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Kath.  Gentlemen,    forward  to  the  bridal  din- 
ner : — 
I  fee,   a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool. 
If  fhe  had  not  a  fpirit  to  refift. 

Pet.  They  (hall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  com- 
mand : 

Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her : 
Go  to  the  fealt,  revel  and  domineer, 
Caroufe  full  meafure  to  her  maidenhead. 

Be  mad  and  merry, or  go  hang  yourfelves  ; 

But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  {lie  mufi;  with  me. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  ftamp,  nor  flare,   nor  fret ; 

I  will  be  mafter  of  what  is  mine  own : 

She  is  my  goods,  my'chattels ;  fhe  is  my  houfe. 

My  houlhold-ftufF,  my  field,  my  barn/' 

My  horfe,  my  ox,  my  afs,^  my  any  thing  ; 

And  here  fhe  flands,  touch  her  whoever  dare  ; 

*  Mij  houJJiohl-Jiiiff',  my  field,  my  lam,]  This  defeftive  verfe 
might  be  completed  by  reading,  with  Hanmer  : 

She  is  my  houjhold-Jiuff',  my  field,  my  lam  ; 
or. 

My  kou/Iiold-Jtuff',  my  field,  my  lam,  my  ftable — . 

STEEVE>fS. 

''  my  houfe, my  ox,  my  afs,]    Alluding  to  the  tenth 

commandment :  "  — thou  Ihaltnot  covet  thy  neighbour's  houfe, 
—nor  his  ox,  nor  his  afs, — "     Ritson. 
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ril  bring  my  a6lion  on  the  proudefl  he 

That  flops  my  way  m  Padua.— —Grumio, 

Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we're  befet  with  thieves ; 

Refcue  thy  millrefs,  if  thou  be  a  man  : — 

Fear  not,  fweet  wench,  they  fliall  not  touch  thee, 

Kate ; 
I'll  buckler  thee  againft  a  million. 

\_Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharine,  and 
Grumio. 

Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 

Gre.  Went  they  not  quickly,  I  fhould  die  with 
laughing. 

7ra.  Of  all  mad  matches,   never  was  the  like  ! 

Luc.  Miftrefs,  what's  your  opinion  of  your  lifter  ? 

Bun.    That,    being  mad    herfelf,    fhe's   madly 
mated. 

Gre.  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated. 

Bjp.  Neighbours  and  friends,  though  bride  and 
bridegroom  wants 
For  to  fupply  the  places  at  the  table. 
You  know,  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feafi: ; — 
Lucentio,   you  {hall  fupply  the  bridegroom's  place ; 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  filter's  room. 

Tra.  Shall  fweet  Bianca  pra6life  how  to  bride  it  ? 

Baf.  She  fhall,    Lucentio. — Come,    gentlemen, 
let's  go.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 

A  Hall  in  Petruchio's  Couutnj  Houfe. 
Enter  Grumio. 

Geu.  Fye,  fye,  on  all  tired  jades !  on  all  mad 
inaftei's !  and  all  foul  ways !  Was  ever  man  lb 
beaten  ?  was  ever  man  fo  ra}'ed  ?^  was  ever  man  To 
weary  ?  I  am  Tent  before  to  make  a  fire,  and  they 
are  coming  after  to  warm  them.  Now,  were  not 
I  a  little  pot,  and  foon  hot,'?  my  very  lips  might 
freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  my  heart  in  my  belly,  ere  I  fliould  come 
by  a  fire  to  thaw  me  : — But,  I,  with  blowing  the 
fire,  fhall  warm  myfelf ;  for,  conlidering  the  wea- 
ther, a  taller  man  than  I  will  take  cold.  Holla, 
hoa !  Curtis ! 


^  — —  was  ever  man  fo  rayed  !*]  That  is,  was  ever  man  fo 
mark'd  wlih  laflies.     Johnsok. 

It  rather  means   bewray ed,  i.  e.  made  dirty.     So,   Spenfer, 

fpeaking  of  a  fountain  :  • 

"  Which  Ihe  increafed  with  her  bleeding  heart, 
"  And  the  clean  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray.'" 

Again^  in  B.  III.  c.  viii.  ft.  32  : 

"  Who  whiles  the  pitieous  lady  up  did  rife, 

"  Ruffled  and  foully  ray'd  with  tilthy  foil."     Tollet. 

So,  in  Summers  Laft  IFill  and  Teftavient,  16OO  :  "  I>et 
there  be  a  few  rallies  laid  in  the  place  where  Backwinter  fhall 
tumble,  for  fear  of  raying  his  clothes."     Steevens. 

^  ■  a  little  pot,  and  foon  hot,']     This  is  a  proverbial  ex- 

preflion.     It  is  introduced  in  The  I/le  of  Gulls,  iQoQ  : 

"  — Though  I  be  but  a  little  pot,  I  Ihall  be  as  foon  hot,  a< 
another."     Steevens. 
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Enter  Curtis. 

Curt.  Who  is  that,  calls  fo  coldly  ? 

Gru.  a  piece  of  ice  :  If  thou  doubt  it^  thou 
niay'fi:  Aide  from  my  fhoulder  to  my  heel,  with  no 
greater  a  run  but  my  head  and  my  neck.  A  fire, 
good  Curtis. 

Curt.  Is  ray  maiter  and  his  wife  coming,  Gru- 
mio  ? 

Gru.  O,  ay,  Curtis,  ay  :  and  therefore  fire,  fire ; 
call  on  no  water. ^ 

Curt.  Is  fhe  fo  hot  a  fhrew  as  (he's  reported  ? 

Gru.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frofi: :  but, 
thou  know'ft,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beafi: ; 
for  it  hath  tamed  my  old  mafler,  and  my  new  mif- 
trefs,  and  myfelf,  fellow  Curtis. - 

*  fire,  fire ;  cqft  on  no  zcater.']    There  is  an  old  popular 

catch  of  three  parts  in  thele  words  : 

"  Scotland  burneth,  Scotland  burneth. 

"  Fire,  fire; Fire,  fire; 

"  Cafl;  on  fome  more  water."     Blackstone. 


'  winter  tames  man,  woman,   and   leqji ;  for   it  hath 

tawed  my  old  vtrjier,  and  my  new  miftrefs,  and  myfelf,  fellow 
Curtis,  &c.]  "  IVinter,  fays  Crumio,  tames  rnuji,  u'oman,  and 
heaft ;  for  it  has  tamed  my  old  mafter,  niy  new  miftrefs,  and 

wnfelf,  fellow   Curtis. Away,    you  three-inch  fool,  replies 

Curtis,  I  am  no  lenfi."  Why,  afks  Dr.  Warburton,  had 
Grumio  called  him  one  ?  he  alters  therefore  myfelf  to  thyfelf, 
and  all  the  editors  follow  him.  But  there  is  no  neceflity  ;  if 
Grumio  calls  himfelfa  hcaft,  and  Curtis,  fellow  ;  furely  he  calls 
Curtis  a  beafi  likewifc.     Malvolio  takes  this  fenfe  of  the  word  : 

"  let  this  fellntv  be  look'd  to  ! Fellow  !  not  Malvolio,  after 

my  degree,  hnt  fellow  .'" 

In  Ben  Jonfon's  Cafe  is  Altered :  "  What  fays  my  Fellow 
Onion  ?"  quoth  Chriftophero. — "All  of  a  houfe,"  replies  Onion  i 
"  but  not  fellows.'" 

In  the  old  play,  called  The  Return  from  Parnafiiis,  we  have 
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Curt.  Away,  you  three-inch  fool  !^^  I  am  no  beafl. 

Gru.  Am  I  but  three  inches  ?  why,  thy  horn  is 
a  foot ;  and  lb  long  am  I,  at  the  Icaft.'^  But  wilt 
thou  make  a  fire,  or  fliall  I  complain  on  thee  to  our 
miftrefs,  whofe  hand  (fhe  being  now  at  hand,)  thou 
llialt  foon  feel,  to  thy  cold  comfort,  for  being  flow 
in  thy  hot  office. 

Curt.  I  pr'ythee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me,  How 
goes  the  world  ? 

Gru.  a  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office  but 
thine ;  and,  therefore,  fire :  Do  thy  duty,  and  have 


a  curious  pafl'age,  which  fliows  the  opinion  of  contemporaries 
concerning  the  learning  of  Shakfpeare  ;  this  ufe  of  the  word 
'fellow  brings  it  to  my  remembrance.  Burbage  and  Kempe  are 
introduced  to  teach  the  univerfity  men  the  art  of  acting,  and  arc 
reprefented  (particularly  Kempe)  as  leaden  fpouts — very  illiterate. 
"  Few  of  the  univerfity  (fays  Kempe)  pen  plays  well ;  they 
fmell  too  much  of  that  writer  Ovid,  and  that  writer  Metamor- 
phojis  : — why  here's  our  Fellow  Shakfpeare  puts  them  all  down."' 

Farmer. 

The  fentence  delivered  by  Grumio,  is  proverbial : 

"  Wedding,  and  ill -wintering,  tame  both  man  and  bcafr."' 
See  Ray's  Collection.     Steevens. 

''  Away,  you  diree-inch yboZ .']  i.  e.  with  a  Ikull  three  inches 
thick  j  a  phrafe  taken  from  die  thicker  fort  of  planks. 

Warburtov.' 

This  contemptuous  expreffion  alludes  to  Grumio's  diminutive 
fize.  He  has  already  mentioned  it  himfelf :  "  Now,  were  not 
1  a  little  pot— ^."  His  anfwer  likewife  :  "  — and  fo  long  am  I, 
at  the  leaft,"' — ihows  that  this  is  the  meaning,  and  that  Dr.  War- 
burtoji  was  miftaken  in  fuppofmg  that  thefe  words  allude  to  the 
thicknej's  of  Grvixmo  sjkull.     Malone. 

*  why,  thy  horn  is  a  foot;  andjb  long  am  I,  at  the 

leqfl.']  Though  all  the  copies  agree  in  this  reading,  Mr.  Theo- 
bald fays,  yet  he  cannot  find  what  horn  Curtis  had ;  therefore 
he  alters  it  to  my  horn.  But  the  common  reading  is  right,  and 
ihp  meaning  h,  that  he  had  made  Curtis  a  cuckold. 

Wakbuktox. 
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thy  duty ;    for  my  mafter  and  miftrcfs  are  almoft 
frozen  to  death. 

Curt.  There's  fire  ready  ;  And  therefore,  good 
Grumio,  the  news  ? 

Gru.  Why,  Jack  hoy !  ho  hoy  1^  and  as  much 
news  as  thou  wilt.*^ 

Curt.  Come,  you  are  fo  full  of  cony  catching : — 

Gru.  Why  therefore,  fire  ;  for  I  have  caught  ex- 
treme cold.  Where's  the  cook  ?  is  fupper  ready, 
the  houfe  trimmed,  ruflies  firewed,  cobwebs  fwept ; 
the  ferving-men  in  their  new  fuftian,  their  white 
llockings,7  and  every  ofhcer  his  wedding-garment 
on  ?  Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  jills  fiiir  without,^ 
the  carpets  laid,9  and  every  thing  in  order  ? 


s  Jack  loy  !  ho  loy  .']  Is  the  beginning  of  an  old  round 

in  three  parts : 


sn^^l-p^,^^ 


ELT 


-e^ 


3^^3^ 


^ 


^^ 


35: 


ffi 


-©L 


^ 


Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

^  as  thou  wit.]     Old  copy — wilt  thou.     Correded  by 

the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

their  while  Jtockings,']  The  old  copy  reads — the  white. 


— Correded  by  the  editor  of  tlie  third  folio.     Ma  lone. 

*  Be  the  jacks  fair  within,    the  jills  fair  u'ithoul,'] 

\.  c.  are  the  drinking  veflels  clean,  and  the  maid  fervants  drelVcd  ? 
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Curt.  All  ready ;    And  therefore,    I  pray  thee, 
news  ?  ^ 

Gru.  Firft,  know,  my  horfe  is  tired  ;  my  mafter 
and  miflrefs  fallen  out. 

Curt.  How  ? 

Gru.  Out  of  their  faddles  into  "the  dirt ;  And 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Curt.  Let's  ha't,  good  Grumio. 

Gru.  Lend  thine  ear. 


But  the  Oxford  editor  alters  it  thus  : 

Are  the  Jacks  fair  without,  and  the  Jills  fair  within  ? 
What  his  conceit  is  in  this,  I  confefs  I  know  not. 

Wareurton, 
Sir  T.  Hanmer's  meaning  feems  to  be  this :  "  Are  the  men 
who  are  waiting  without  the  houfe  to  receive  my  mafter^  drefled  j 
-and  the  maids,  who  are  waiting  within,  drefled  too  ?" 

I  believe  the  poet  meant  to  play  upon  the  words  Jack  atid  Jill^ 
which  lignify  two  drinking  meafures,  as  well  as  men  and  wald 
fervants.  The  diflinftion  made  in  the  queftions  concerning 
them,  was  owing  to  this  :  The  Jacks  being  of  leather,  could 
not  be  made  to  appear  beautiful  on  the  outlide,  but  were  very 
apt  to  contract  foulnefs  within  ;  whereas,  the  Jills,  being  of 
metal,  were  expedted  to  be  kept  bright  externally,  and  were 
not  liable  to  dirt  on  the  infide,  like  the  leather. 

The  quibble  on  the  former  of  thefe  words  I   find  in   Tkt 
Atheift's  Tragedy,  by  C.  Tourner,  16II  : 

"  have  you  drunk  yourfelves  mad  ? 

"   ] .  Scr.  My  lord,  the  Jacks  abus'd  me. 

"  D'Am.  I  think  they  are  Jacks  indeed  that  have  abus'd 
thee." 
Again,  in  The  Puritan,  I607 :  "I  owe  money  to  feveral 
hortelfes,  and  you  know  fuchjil/s  will  quickly  be  upon  a  man's 
jack."  In  this  lafl  inftance,  the  allufion  to  drinking  meafures  is 
evident.     Steevens. 

^  the  carpets  Zaif/,]  In  our  author's  time  it  was  cuftomary 

to  cover  tables  with  carpets.    Floors,  as  appears  from  the  prefent 
paflage  and  otliers,  were  flrewed  with  rulhes.     Malone. 

^  ■  I  pray  thee,  news'?}     I  believe  Uie  author  wrote — / 

pray,  thy  nezfs.     M.^loke. 
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Curt.  Here. 

Gru.  There.  [^Striking  him. 

Curt.  This  is  ^  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gru.  And  therefore  'tis  called,  a  fenfible  tale : 
and  this  cufF  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and  be- 
feech  liftening.  Now  I  begin  :  Imprimis,  we  came 
down  a  foul  hill,  my  mailer  riding  behind  my  mif- 
trefs : — 

Curt.  Both  on  one  horfe  ?3 

Gru.  What's  that  to  thee  ? 

Curt.  Why,  a  horfe. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale  : But  hadft  thou  not 

crolTed  me,  thou  (hould'fl  have  heard  how  her  horfe 
fell,  and  fhe  under  her  horfe  ;  thou  fhould'll:  have 
heard,  in  how  miry  a  place :  how  fhe  was  bemoiled  ;* 
how  he  left  her  with  the  horfe  upon  her ;  how  he 
beat  me  becaufe  her  horfe  (tumbled  ;  how  fhe  waded 
through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me ;  how  he 
fvvore  ;  how  fhe  prayed — that  never  prayed  before  ;5 
how  I  cried  ;  how  the  horfes  ran  away ;  how  her  bri- 
dle was  burfl  ;*^  how  I  lofl  my  crupper ; — with  many 
things  of  worthy  memory ;  which  now  fhall  die  in 


^  Thisxs—']  Old  copy— T/^ii 'tis— .    Correaed  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone. 

^  ——on  one  kprfe  ?]  The  old  copy  reads — of  one  horfe  ? 

Steevens. 

'^  I- era  oiled ;']  i.  e.  be-draggled  j  beniired.     Steevens. 

^  .koiO'  he  fivore;   how  Jlic  prayed — that  never  prayed 

lefore{\    Thefe  Hues,  with  little  variation,  are  found  in  the  old 
copy  of  King  Leir,  publillied  before  that  of  Shakfpeare. 

Steevens, 

*  was  burft  ;]  i.  e.  broken.     So,  in  thefirft  fceneof  this 

play  :  "  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glalfes  you  have  butji  ?" 

Steevens. 
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oblivion,  and  thou  return  unexperienced  to  thy 
grave. 

Curt.  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  fhrew  thaiv 
fhe.7 

Gru.  Ay  ;  and  that,  thou  and  the  proudeft  of  you 
all  fhall  find,  when  he  comes  home.  But  what 
talk  I  of  this  ? — call  forth  Nathaniel,  Jofeph,  Ni- 
cholas, Philip,  Walter,  Sugarfop,  and  the  reft ;  let 
their  heads  be  fleekly  combed,  their  blue  coats 
brufhed,^  and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit :' 


'  he  is  more  fhrew  thanjhe.']  The  term  JJirew  was  an- 
ciently applicable  to  either  fex.  Thus,  in  the  ancient  metrical 
romance  of  The  Sowdon  of  Babyloyne,  p.  66  : 

"  Left  that  lurdeynes  come  ikulkynge  cute 

"  For  ever  they  have  htnej/irewcs,"  &c.     Steevens. 

"  their  blue  coats  Irujhed,']  The  drefs  of  fervants  at  the 

time.  So,  in  Decker's  Belmans  Night  ff'ctlkes,  fig.  E,  3  ; 
*'  — the  other  aft  their  parts  in  blew  coates,  as  they  M'ere  their 
feiving  men,  though  indeed  they  be  all  fellovs'cs."  Again,  in 
^The  Curtain  Drawer  of  the  World,  l6l2,  p.  2:  ""Not  a 
ferving  man  dare  appeare  in  a  blew  coat,  not  becaufe  it  is  the 
fivery  of  charity,  but  left  he  Ihould  be  thought  a  retainer  to  their 
enemy."     Reed. 

^  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit :']    What  is  the  fenfe  of 

this,  I  know  not,  unlefs  it  means,  that  tlieir  garters  Ihould  be 
fellows  :   indifferent,  or  not  different,  one  from  the  other. 

JOHKSOV. 

Tills  is  rightly  explained.     So,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  eartli." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  Look  on  my  wrongs  with  aa  indifferent  eye  ' 
I,  e.  an  impartial  one. 

In  D<xine's  Paradoxes,  p.  56,  Dr.  Farmer  obferves,  that  we 
find  "  one  indifferent  (hoe ;"  meaning,  I  fuppofe,  a  flioe  that 
would  fit  either  the  right  or  left  foot. 

So,  in  Reynolds's  God's  Revenge  againji  Murder,  B.  V.  Hift, 
22  :  "  Their  iifter  Ceciliana  (aged  of  fome  twenty  years,)  was 
of  an  indifferent  height,  but  growing  to  corpulency  and  fatnefs." 

Steeve\'S- 
Perhaps  by  '^  garters  oi  zxi  indifferent  knit,"  the  author  meant 
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let  them  curtfey  with  their  left  legs ;  and  not  pre- 
fume  to  touch  a  hair  of  my  mafter's  horfe-tail,  till 
they  kifs  their  hands.     Are  they  all  ready  ? 

Curt.  They  are. 

Gru.  Call  them  forth. 

Curt.  Do  you  hear,  ho  ?  you  muft  meet  my  maf- 
ter,  to  countenance  my  miftrefs. 

Gru.  Why,  fhe  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt.  Who  knows  not  that  ? 

Gru.  Thou,  it  feems ;   that  calleft  for  company 
to  countenance  her. 

Curt.  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru,  Why,  fhe  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of  them. 

Enter  fever al  Servants. 

Nath.  Welcome  home,  Grumio. 

Phil.  How  now,  Grumio  ? 

Jos.  What,  Grumio  1 

NicH.  Fellow  Grumio  !  • 

Nath.  How  now,  old  lad  ? 

Gru.  Welcome,  you  ; — how  now,  you ;    what, 
you ; — fellow,  you  ; — and  thus  much  for  greeting. 

parti- coloured  garters ;  garters  of  a  di[]hent  knit.  In  Shak- 
fpeare's  time  indifferent  was  Ibmetimes  ulecj  for  different.  Thus 
Speed,  {Hijt.  of  Gr.  Brit.  p.  770,)  defcribing  the  French  and 
EngUfli  armies  at  the  batfle  of  Agincourt,  fays,  "  — the  face  of 
thele  hoafts  were  diverfe  and  indiff'erent.'" 

That  garters  of  a  different  knit  were  formerly  worn  appears 
from  TEXNOFAMIA,  or  the  Marriage  of  the  Arts,  by  Barton 
Holyday,  1D30,  where  the  following  ll:age  dlreftion  occurs : 
*'  Phantalles  in  a  branched  velvet  jerkin, — red  filk  llockiogs, 
and  parti-coloured  garters.''     Malone. 
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Now,  my  fpruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all 
things  neat  ? 

Nath.  All  things  is  ready  :^  How  near  is  our 
mailer  ? 

Gru.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this;  and  there- 
fore be  not, -Cock's  pallion,  lilence  ! 1  hear 

my  mailer  i 

Enter  Petruchio  ayid  Katharina.* 

Pet.  Where  be  thefe  knaves  ?  What,  no  man  at 
door,3 

^  All  things  is  ready  :]  Though  in  general  it  is  propef  to  cor- 
i-eft  the  falle  concords  that  are  found  in  almoft  every  page  of  the 
old  copy,  here  it  would  be  improper  j  becaufe  the  language  fuita 
the  character.     Malone. 

*  Enter  Petruchio  ^c]  Thus,  the  original  play  : 
"   Enter  Ferando  and  Kate. 

"  Ferand.  Now  welcome  Kate.     Wheres  thefe  villain^Sj, 
"  Heere  ?  what,  not  fupper  yet  upon  the  boord  ! 
"  Nor  table  fpread,  nor  nothing  done  at  all ! 
"  Where's  that  vlllaine  that  I  fent  before  ? 

"  San.  Now,  adfum,  fir. 

"  Feran.  Come  hither  you  vlllaine  ;  lie  cut  your  nofe 
"  You  rogue  :   help  me  off  with  iny  bootes  :  wil't  pleafe 
"  You  to  lay  the  cloth  ?  Sowns  the  viilaine 
"  Hui'ts  my  foote  :  pull  eafily  I  fay  :  yet  againe  ? 
[He  beats  them  all.   They  cover  the  boord,  and  fetch  in  the  meate. 
"  Sowns,  burnt  and  fcorch't !  who  dreft  tliis  meate  ? 

"   IVill.  Forfooth,  John  Cooke. 

[i/e  throwes  downe  the  table  and  meate,  and  all,   and 
beates  them  all. 

"  Feran.  Goe,  you  villaines  ;  bring  me  fuch  meate  ? 
"  Out  of  my  light,  I  fay,  and  bear  it  hence, 
"  Come,  Kate,  wee'l  have  other  meate  provided  : 
"  Is  there  a  fire  in  my  chamber,  fir  ? 

"  San.  I,  forfooth.  [Exeunt  Ferando  and  Kate. 

"  Manent  ferving  men,  and  eate  up  all  the  meate. 

"  Tom.  Sownes,  I  thinke  of  my  confcience  my  mailer's  madde 
fince  he  was  married. 

Vol.  IX.  K 
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To  hold  my  ftirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horfe  I 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip  r 


^LL  Serv.  Here,  here,  fir ;  here,  fir. 

Pet.  Here,  fir  !  here,  fir  !  here,  fir !  here,  fir !— • 
You  logger- headed  and  unpoli(h'd  grooms  ! 
What,  no  attendance  ?   no  regard  ?   no  duty  ?— 
Where  is  the  foolifh  knave  I  fent  before  ? 

Gru.  Here,  fir ;  as  foolifh  as  I  was  before. 

Pet.  You  peafant  fivain  !    you  whorefon  malt- 
horfe  drudge ! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park, 
And  bring  along  thefe  rafcal  knaves  vt^ith  thee  ? 

Gru.  Nathaniel's  coat,  fir,  was  not  fully  made. 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'the  heel ; 
There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat/ 


*'  Tf^ll.  I  l^ft  what  a  box  he  gave  Sander 
"  For  pulling  off  his  bootes  ? 

"  Enter  Ferando  agai?i. 

"  San.  I  hurt  his  foot  for  the  nonce,  man. 

"  Feran.  Did  you  fo,  you  damned  villaine  ? 

[He  heates  them  all  out  again. 
"  This  humour  mufl  I  hold  to  me  a  while, 
"  To  bridle  and  holde  back  my  head-ftrong  wife, 
"  With  curbes  of  hunger,  eafe,  and  want  of  fleepe  : 
"  Nor  fleep  nor  meate  fhall  fl>e  enjoy  to-night ; 
"  He  mew  her  up  as  men  do  mew  their  hawkes, 
"  And  make  her  gently  come  unto  the  lewre  : 
"  Were  flie  as  ftubborne,  or  as  full  of  flrength 
"  As  was  the  Thracian  horfe  Alcides  tamde, 
•'  That  king  Egeus  fed  "with  fleih  of  men, 
"'  Yet  would  I  pull  her  downe  and  make  her  come, 
"  As  hungry  hawkes  do  flie  unto  their  lewre."  [Exit. 

Steevens. 

^  at  door,]   Door  is  here,  and  in  other  places,  ufed  as  a 

diffyllable.     Maloxe. 

*  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat,']  A  link  is  a  torch  of  pitch. 


Greene,  in  his  Mihil  Mumchancc,  fays — "  This  cozenage  is 
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And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  fhcathing : 
There  were  none  fine,  but  Vaam,  Ralph,  and  Gre- 
gory ; 
The  reil  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly ; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 

Pet.  Go,  rafcals,  go,  and  fetch  my  fupper  in. — = 

[Eiceuntfome  of  the  Servants. 

Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led^ —  [Sings. 

Where  are  thofe Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 

Soud,  foud,  foud,  foud  1^ 


ufed  likewife  in  felling  old  hats  found  upon  dung-hills,  Infteadof 
newe,  blackt  over  with  thcfviouke  of  an  old  linke." 

Steevens. 

^  Where  &c.]  A  fcrap  of  fome  old  ballad.  Ancient  Piftol 
clfewhere  quotes  the  fame  line.  In  an  old  black  letter  book  in- 
tituled, A  gorgions  Gallery  of  gallant  Inventions,  London,  1578, 
4to.  is  a  fong  to  the  tune  of  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led. 

RiTSON. 

This  ballad  was  peculiarly  fuited  to  Petruchio's  prefent  fitua- 
tion :  for  it  appears  to  have  been  defcriptive  of  the  ftate  of  a 
lover  who  had  newly  refigned  his  freedom.  In  an  old  colleftion 
of  Sonnets,  entitled -^  liandeful  of  pleafant  Delites,  containing 
fundrie  neiv  Sonets,  &c.  by  Clement  Robinfon,  1584,  is  "  Dame 
Beautie's  replie  to  the  lover  late  at  libertie,  and  now  complaineth 
himfelfe  to  be  her  captive,  intituled.  Where  is  the  life  that  late 
I  led : 

"  The  life  that  erft  thou  led'ft,  my  friend, 

"  Was  pleafant  to  thine  eyes,"  &c.     Malone. 

*  Soud,  foud,  &c.]  That  is,  fweet,  fweet.  Soot,  and  fome- 
t\mtsfooth,  IS  fweet.  So,  in  Milton,  tofingfoothly,  is  to  ling 
fweetly.     Johnson. 

So,  in.  Promos  and  Cnfpindra,   15/8: 

"  He'll  hang  handlbme  young  men  for  th^foote  finne  of 
love."     Steevens. 

Thefe  words  feem  merely  intended  to  denote  the  humming  of 
a  tune,  or  fome  kind  of  ejaculation,  for  which  it  is  not  neceflary 
to  find  out  a  meaning.     M.  Mason. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  word  coined  by  our  poet,  to  exprefs  the 
noife  made  by  a  perfon  heated  and  fatigued.     Malone, 
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Re-enter  Servants,  with  /upper. 

Why,  when,  I  fay  ? — Nay,   good  fvveet  Kate,  be 

merry. 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues,  you  villains ;  When  ? 

It  2vas  the  friar  of  orders  grey,"^         [Sings. 
^4s  he  forth  ivalked  on  his  way : — 

Out,  out,  you  rogue  !^  you  pluck  my  foot  awry : 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  off  the  other. — 

[^Strikes  him. 
Be  merry,  Kate : — Some  water,  here ;  what,  ho  ! — 
Where's   my   fpaniel  Troilus  ? — Sirrah,    get   you 

hence. 
And  bid  my  coufin  Ferdinand  come  hither  :^ — 

[^Ej'it  Servant. 
One,'  Kate,   that  you  mufl  kifs,  and  be  acquainted 

with. — 


'  It  zi'as  the  friar  of  orders  grey,']  Difperfed  through  Shak- 
fpeare's  plays  are  many  little  fragments  of  ancient  ballads,  the 
rntire  copies  of  which  cannot  now  be  recovered.  Many  of  thefe 
being  of  the  moil  beautiful  and  pathetic  fimplicity,  Dr.  Percy 
has  felefted  fome  of  them,  and  conne6led  them  together  with  a 
icvv  fupplemental  ftanzas  5  a  work,  which  at  once  demonltrates 
his  own  poetical  abilities,  as  well  as  his  refpecl  to  the  truly 
venerable  remains  of  our  mod  ancient  bards.     Steevens. 

*  Out,  out,  you  rogue  .']  The  fecond  word  was  inferted  by 
Mr.  Pope,  to  complete  the  metre.  When  a  word  occurs  twice 
in  the  fame  line,  the  compofitor  very  frequently  omits  one  of 
them.     Malone. 

'  j4n(l  Hd  my  coufin  Ferdinand  comt;  hither  .]  This  eoufin 
Ferdinand,  wlio  does  not  make  his  perfonal  appearance  on  the 
fcene,  is  mentioned,  I  Uippofe,  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  give 
Katharine  a  iiint,  that  he  could  keep  even  his  own  relations  in 
order,  and  make  them  obedient  as  his  fpaniel  Troilus. 

Steevens. 
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Where  are  my  flippers  ? — Shall  I  have  fome  water  ? 

[^  hajon  is  prcjented  to  him. 
Come,  Kate,  and  wafh,'  and  welcome  heartily  : — 

[Servant  lets  the  ewer  fall. 
You  vvhorefon  villain  1   will  you  let  it  fall  ? 

[_Strikes  him. 

Kate.  Patience,  I  pray  you  ;  'twas  a  fault  un- 
willing. 

Pet.  a  whorefon,  beetleheaded,  flap-ear'd  knave ! 
Come,  Kate,  fit  down  ;  I  know  you  have  a  ftomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  fweet  Kate ;  or  elfe  (hall  I  ? — 
What  is  this  ?  mutton  ? 

1  Serf.  Ay. 


*  Come,  Kate,  awf/wafli,]  It  was  the  cuftoni  in  our  author's 
time,  (and  long  before,)  to  walh  the  hands  immediately  before 
dinner  and  fupper,  as  well  as  afterwards.  So,  in  Ives's  SelcB, 
Papers,  p.  139  '■  "  And  after  that  the  Queen  [EHzabeth,  the 
wife  of  King  Henry  VII.]  was  retourned  and  wajhed,  the 
Archbifliop  mid  grace."  Again,  in  Florio's  Second  Frutes,  \5g\  : 
"  C,  The  meate  is  coming,  let  us  fit  downe.  S.  I  would  walh 
firil — .  What  ho,  bring  us  fome  water  to  walh  our  hands. — 
Give  me  a  faire,  cleane  and  white  towel."  From  the  fame  dia- 
logue it  appears  that  it  was  cuftomary  to  walh  after  meals  like- 
wife,  and  that  fetting  the  water  on  the  table  was  then  (as  at  prc- 
fent)  peculiar  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  "  Bring  fome  water 
(fays  one  of  the  company,)  when  dinner  is  ended,  to  wafli  our 
hands,  and  fet  the  bacin  upon  the  board,  after tht  E?ig/iJltfoJJtion, 
that  all  may  wafli." 

That  it  was  the  praftice  to  wafli  the  hands  immedianely  before 
fupper,  as  well  as  before  dinner,  is  afcertaincd  by  the  following 
paflage  in  The  Fountayne  of  Fame,  erefied  in  an  Orcharde  of 
amorous  Adventures,  by  Anthou)'  Mundy,  15S0  :  "  Then  was 
our  fupper  brought  up  very  orderly,  and  llie  brought  me  ivater 
to  wafhe  my  handes.  And  after  I  had  waflicd,  I  fat  downe,  and 
fhe  alfo  ;  but  concerning  what  good  cheere  we  had,  I  need  not 
make  good  report."     Malone. 

As  our  anceftors  eat  with  tlieir  fingers,  which  might  not  be 
over-clean  before  meals,  and  after  them  muft  be  greaiy,  \vc  can- 
not wonder  at  fuch  repeated  ablutions.     Steevenp 
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Pet.  Who  brought  it  ? 

1  Serv.  I. 

Pet.  'Tis  burnt ;   and  fo  is  all  the  meat : 
What  dogs  are  thefe  ? — Where  is  the  rafcal  cook  ? 
How  durll  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dreller. 
And  ferve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not  ? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all : 

[Throws  the  meat,  &c.  about  thejiage. 
You  heedlefs  joltheads,  and  unmanner'd  ilaves  ! 
What,  do  you  grumble  ?  I'll  be  with  you  ftraight. 

Kath.  I  pray,  you,  hufband,  be  not  fo  difquiet ; 
The  meat  was  well,   if  you  were  fo  contented. 

Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,    'twas  burnt  and  dried 
away; 
And  I  exprefsly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger ; 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  fail, — 
Since,  of  ourfelves,  ourfeU^es  are  cholerick, — 
Than  feed  it  with  fuch  over-roafted  flefh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow  it  (hall  be  mended, 
And,  for  this  night,  we'll  fall  for  company  : — 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and 
Curtis. 

Nath.    [jidvancing^   Peter,  didfl  ever  fee  the 
like  ? 

Peter.  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Re-enter  Curtis. 

Gru.  Where  is  he  ? 

Curt.  In  her  chamber, 
Making  a  fermoii  of  continency  to  her : 
And  rails,  and  fwears,  and  rates ;  that  fhe,  poor  foul, 
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Knows  not  which  way  to  ftand,  to  look,  to  fpeak ; 

And  fits  as  one  new-rifen  from  a  dream. 

Away,  away  !   for  he  is  coming  hither.       [^Exeunt. 

Re-e7iter  PEXRUcmo. 

Pet.  Thus  have  I  politickly  begun  my  reigUj 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  fuccefsfully : 
My  falcon  now  is  Iharp,   and  palling  empty ; 
And,  till  iTie  fioop,  fhe  mufl  not  be  full-gorgM,* 
For  then  fhe  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  wav  I  have  to  man  my  haggard,^ 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call, 
That  is, — to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  thefe  kites,+ 
That  bate,5  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 


*  '  fuU-garrg'd,  &c.]  A  hawk  too  much  fed  was  never 
tradable.     So,  in  The  TragecUe  of  Crcpfus,  l604  : 

"  And  like  a  hooded  hawk,  gorg'd  with  vain  pleafures, 
"  At  random  flies,  and  wots  not  where  he  is." 
Again,  in  The  Booke  of  Hnukyng,  bl.  1.  no  date  : 

" — ye  lliall  lay  your  hauke  isfnll-gorgd,  and  not  cropped." 
The  lure  was  only  a  thing  Huffed  like  that  kind  of  bird  which 
the  hawk  was  deiigned  to  purfue.     The  ufe  of  the  Ime  was  to 
tempt  him  back  after  he  had  tlown.     Steevens, 

^  to  man  my  haggard,]    A  haggard  is  a  iv'ild-hawh  ;  to 

man  a  hawk  is  to  tame  her,     Johnson. 

*  watch  her,  as  we  watch  thefe  kites,']     Thus,  in  the 

fame  book  of  Hanky  rig,  &:c.  bl.  1.  commonly  called.  The  Book 
of  St.  Jibans  :  "  And  then  the  fame  night  after  the  teding, 
wake  her  all  night,  and  on  the  morrowe  all  day." 

Again,  in  The  Lady  Errant,  by  Cartwright :  "  We'll  keep 
you  as  they  do  hawks  ;  watching  you  until  you  leave  your  wild- 
nefs."     Steevens. 

s  That  bate,]  i.  e.  flutter.     So,  in  King  Henry  IF.V.l: 
"  Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd."     Steevens. 

To  late  is  to  flutter  as  a  hawk  does  when  it  fwoops  upon  its 
prey.  Minfheu  fuppofes  it  to  be  derived  either  from  hatre,  Fr, 
to  beat,  or  from  s'alatre,  to  defcend.     Malone. 
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She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  fhall  eat ; 
Lafi:  night  fhe  flept  not,  nor  to-night  (he  fhall  not  i 
As  with  the  meat,  fome  undeferved  fault 
I'll  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed ; 
And  here  I'll  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolfter, 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  fheets  :-^ 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly,  I  intend,*^ 
That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her ; 
And,  in  concluiion,  fhe  fhall  watch  all  night : 
And,  if  fhe  chance  to  nod,  I'll  rail,  and  brawl. 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  ftill  awake. 
This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindnefs ; 
And  thus  I'll  curb  her  mad  and  headftrong  hu- 
mour : — 
He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  fhrew, 
Now  let  him  fpeak ;   'tis  charity  to  fhow.        [^Exit. 

''  ■ amid  this  hnrjy,  /intend,]    /wie??^^  is  foraetimes  ufed 

by  our  author  iov  pretend,  and  is,  I  believe,  fo  ufed  here.     So, 
in  King  Richard  III : 

"  Tremble  and  Itart  at  wagging  of  a  ftraw, 
"  Intending  deep  lufpicion."     Malone. 
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SCENE  11.^ 

Padua.     Before  Baptifla's  Houfe, 

Enter    Tranio    and   Horten-sio. 

Trj.  Is't  poffible,  friend  Licio,  that  Bianca  ^ 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 
I  tell  you,  fir,  fhe  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

HoR.  Sir,  to  fatisfy  you  in  what  I  have  faid. 
Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[Tliey  Jland  ajide, 

"  Scene  II.  '  Padua,  &:c  ]  This  fcene,  Mr.  Pope,  upon  what 
authority  I  cannot  pretend  to  guefs,  has  in  his  editions  made  the 
Jirjt  of  the  Jifth  Aft  :  in  doing  which,  he  has  fliown  the  very 
power  and  force  of  criticifni.  The  confequence  of  this  judicious 
regulation  is,  tliat  two  unpardonable  abfurdities  are  fixed  upon 
the  author,  which  he  could  not  poffibly  have  committed.  For, 
in  the  firft  place,  by  this  fliuffling  the  fcenes  out  of  their  true 
pofition,  we  find  Hortenfio,  in  the  fourth  A6t,  already  gone  from 
Eaptifta's  to  Petruchio"s  country-houfe ;  and  afterwards  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  A&.  ^i'e  find  him  firft  forming  the  refolu- 
tiou  of  quitting  Bianca;  and  Tranio  immediately  informs  us,  he 
Is  gone  to  the  Taming-fchool  to  Petruchio.  There  is  a  figure, 
indeed,  in  rhetorick,  called  v'a-epov  'Suporspov,  but  this  is  an  abufe  of 
it,  which  the  rhctoricans  will  never  adopt  upon  Mr.  Popes  autho- 
rity. Again,  by  this  mifplacing,  the  Pedant  makes  his  firlt 
entrance,  and  quits  the  fi:age  with  Tranio  in  order  to  go  and 
drefs  himfelf  like  Vincentio,  whom  he  was  to  perfonate  :  but  his 
lecond  entrance  is  upon  the  very  heels  of  his  exit ;  and  without 
any  interval  of  an  Aci,  or  one  word  intervening,  he  comes  out 
again  equipped  like  Vincentio.  If  fuch  a  critic  be  fit  to  publilh 
a  ftage-writer,  I  iliall  not  envy  Mr.  Pope's  admirers,  if  they 
fhould  think  fit  tt.  applaud  his  fagacity,  I  have  replaced  the 
fcenes  in  that  order  in  which  I  found  them  in  the  old  books. 

Theobald. 

*  thai  Bianca  — ]  The  old  copy  redundantly  re.ids — that 

wi/2/-f/*  Bianca.     Steevens. 
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Enter  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 

luuc.  Now,  miftrefs,  profit  you  in  what  yow  read  ? 

Bun,  What,  mafter,  read  you  ?  firft  refolve  me 
that. 

Luc.  I  read  that  I  profefs,  the  art  to  love. 

BiAN.  And  may  you  prove,  fir,  mafter  of  your 
art! 

Luc.  While  you,  fweet  dear,  prove  miftrefs  of 
my  heart.  \J^h^y  retire. 

HoR.  Quick  proceeders,  mzxry  l^  Now,  tell  me, 
I  pray, 
You  that  durft  fwear  that  your  miftrefs  Bianca 
Lov'd  none  '  in  the  world  fo  well  as  Lucentio. 

Tra.  O  defpiteful    love !    unconftant   woman- 
kmd  !— 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

HoR.  Miftake  no  more  :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  mufician,  as  I  feem  to  be ; 
But  one  that  fcorn  to  liv^e  in  this  difguife, 
For  fuch  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman. 
And  makes  a  god  of  fuch  a  cullion  :- 
Know,  fir,  that  I  am  call'd — Hortenlio. 


'  Quick  proceeders,  worry  /]  Perhaps  here  an  equivoque  was 
intended.  To  proceed  Mafter  of  Arts,  &:c.  is  the  academical 
term.     Malone. 

^  Lovd  none  — ]  Old  copy — Lov'd  me. — Mr.  Rowe  made 
this  neceflary  corre6tion.     Malone. 

-  cullion  .]  A  term  of  degradation,  witli  no  very  deci- 
ded meaning  ;  a  defpicable  fellow,  a  fool,  &c.  So,  in  Tom 
Tyler  and  his  Wife,  bl.  1 : 

"  It  is  an  old  faying  Praife  at  parting. 

"  I  think  I  have  made  the  cullion  to  wring." 

Steevens. 
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Tra.  Signior  Hortenfio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affedlion  to  Bianca  ; 
And  fince  mine  eyes  are  witnefs  of  lier  lightnefs, 
I  will  with  you, — if  you  be  fo  contented, — 
Forfwear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 

HoR.  See,  how  they  kifs  and  court ! Signior 

Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow — 
Never  to  woo  her  more ;  but  do  forfwear  her. 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  withal. ^ 

Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath, — 
Ne'er  to  marry  with  her  though  flie  would  entreat : 
Fye  on  her  !  lee,  how  beaftly  fhe  doth  court  him. 

HoR.  'Would,  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite 
forfworn ! 
For  me, — that  I  may  furely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow, 
Ere  three  days  pafs ;  which  hath  as  long  lov'd  me, 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  difdainful  haggard : 
And  fo  farewell,  iignior  Lucentio. — 
Kindnefs  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks. 
Shall  win  my  love : — and  fo  I  take  my  leave, 
In  refolution  as  I  fwore  before. 

\_Exit  HoRTENsio. — Lucentio  and  Bianca 
advance. 

Tra.  Miflrefs  Bianca,  blefs  you  with  fuch  grace 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  bleifed  cafe  ! 
Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love ; 
And  have  forfworn  you,  with  Hortenlio. 

BiAN.  Tranio,  you  jefl ;  But  have  you  both  for- 
fworn me  ? 

^  That  1  have  fondly  flatter  dh^r  withal.']  The  old  copy  reads 
— them  withal.  The  emendation  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the 
third  folio.     Malone. 
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Tra.  Miftrefs,  we  have. 

Luc.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Licio. 

Tra.  rfaith,  he'll  have  a  lufty  widow  now, 
That  -fhall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day. 

BiAN.  God  give  him  joy  ! 

Tra.  Ay,  and  he'll  tame  her.'^ 

BiAN.  He  fays  ib,  Tranio. 

Tra.  'Faith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming-lchool. 

Bjan.  The  taming-lchool !  what,  is  there  fuch  a 
place  ? 

Tra.  Ay,  miftrefs,  and  Petruchio  is  the  mafter  ; 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long, — 
To  tame  a  fhrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue. 5 

Enter  Biondello,  mimiing. 

BioN.  O  mafter,  mafter,  I  have  watch'd  fo  long 
That  I'm  dog-weary ;  but  at  lalt  I  fpied 
An  ancient  angel ^  coming  down  the  hill. 
Will  ferve  the  turn. 


*  Jy,  a7id  he'll  tame  her.  tStc]  Thus,  in  the  original  play  : 

"■  he  means  to  tame  his  wife  ere  long. 

"   Fal.  Hee  faies  fo. 

"  Aurel.  Faith  he's  gon  unto  the  taming-fchoole. 

"  Val.  The  taming-lchoole  !  why  is  there  fuch  a  place  ? 

"  AiireL  I ;  and  Ferando  is  the  mailter  of  the  fclioole." 

Steevens. 

'  charm  her  chattering  tongue.']  So,  in  King  Henry  VI. 

-P.  Ill  : 

"  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your  tongue." 

Steeven'S. 

^  An  ancient  angel  — ]     For  angel  Mr.  Theobald,  and  after 

him  Sir  T.  Hanmer  and  Dr.  Warburton,  read  engle.  Johnson. 

It  is  true  that  the  word  enghle,  v/hich  Sir  T.  Hanmer  calls  a 
gull,  (deriving  it  from  englucr,  Fr.  to  catch  with  bird-lime,)  is 
fometiraes  ufed  by  Ben  Jonfon.     It  cannot^  however,  bear  that 
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Tra.  Wlmt  is  he,  Biondello  ? 

BioN.  Mailer,  a  mercatante,  or  a  pedant,^ 

meaning  at  prefeut,  as  Biondello  confefles  his  ignorance  of  tlie 
quality  of  the  perfon  who  is  afterwards  perluaded  to  reprefent  the 
father  of  Lucentio  The  precife  meaning  of  it  is  not  afcertained 
in  Jonfon,  neither  is  the  word  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  original 
copies  of  Shakfpeare.  I  have  alfo  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  true 
import  of  the  word  enghle  is  fuch  as  can  have  no  connection  witli 
this  palfage,  and  will  not  bear  explanation. 

Angel  primitively  fignifies  a  mej/cnger,  but  perhaps  this  fenfe 
is  inapplicable  to  the  palfage  betbre  us.  So,  Ben  Jonfon,  in 
The  Sad  Shepherd : 

"  the  dear  good  angel  of  the  fpring, 

"  The  nightingale — ." 
And  Chapman,  in  his  tranflation  of  Homer,  always  calls  amef- 
fenger  an  angel.    See  particularly  B.  XXIV. 

In  The  Scornful  Lady  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  an  old 
ufurer  is  indeed  called —  ' 

*'  old  angel  of  gold." 

It  is  poflible,  however,  that  inftead  of  ancient  angel,  our  au- 
thor might  have  written — angel-?nerchant,  one  whofe  bulinefs 
it  was  to  negociate  money.  He  is  afterwards  called  a  mercatante, 
and  profelTes  himfelf  to  be  one  who  has  bills  of  exchange  about 
him.     SxEEVENS. 

^  Majier,  a  mercatante,  or  a  pedant,]  The  old  editions  read 
marcantant.  The  Italian  word  mercatant'e  is  frequently  ufed  in 
the  old  plays  for  a  merchant,  and  therefore  I  have  made  no 
fcruple  of  placing  it  here.  The  modern  editors,  who  printed 
the  word  as  they  found  it  fpelt  in  the  folio,  were  obliged  to  fup- 
ply  a  fyllable  to  make  out  the  verfe,  which  the  Italian  pronun- 
ciation renders  unneceffary.  A  pedant  was  the  common  name 
for  a  teacher  of  languages.  So,  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  by  Ben 
Jonfon  :  "  He  loves  to  have  a  fencer,  a  pedant,  and  a  mufician, 
feen  in  his  lodgings."     Steevens. 

Mercatante,']  So,  Spenfer,  in  the  third  Book  of  liis  Fairy 
Queen  : 

"  Sleeves  dependant  Albanese  wife." 
And  our  author  has  Veronese  in  his  Othello.     Farmer, 

pedant,]     Charon,  the  fage  Charon,  as  Pope  calls  him, 

defcribes  a  pedant,  as  fynonymous  to  a  hnufehcldfchoolmafter, 
and  adds  a  general  charafter  of  the  fraternity  by  no  means  to 
their  advantage.  See  Charon  on  JFifdom,  4to.  lO-iO.  Lennard's 
Tranjlation,  p.  158.     Reed, 
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I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel, 
In  gait  and  countenance  furely  like  a  father.* 
Luc,  And  what  of  him,  Tranio  ? 

Tra.  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trull:  my  tale, 
I'll  make  him  glad  to  feem  Vincentio  ; 
And  give  afllirance  to  Baptifta  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone.^ 

[^Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Enter  a  Pedant. 

Ped.  God  fave  you,  fir  ! 

Tra.  And  you,  Hr  !  you  are  welcome. 

Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  furtheft  ? 

Ped.  Sir,  at  the  furtheft  for  a  week  or  two  : 
But  then  up  further  ;  and  as  far  as  Rome  ; 
And  fo  to  Tripoly,  if  God  lend  me  life. 

Tra.  What  countryman,  I  pray  ? 

Ped.  Of  Mantua. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  fir  ? — marrv,  God  forbid! 
And  come  to  Padua,  carelefs  of  your  life  ? 

*  furely  like  a  father.']  I  know  not  what  he  is,  fays  the 

l^eaker,  however  this  is  certain,  he  has  the  gait  and  countenance 
of  a  fatherly  man.     Warburton. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  reads— ^furh/ ,  which  Mr.  Theo- 
bald adopted,  and  has  quoted  the  following  lines,  addrelTed  by 
Tranio  to  the  Pedant,  in  fupport  of  the  emendation  : 
"  'Tis  well ;  and  hold  your  own  in  any  cafe, 
"  With  fuch  aitjierity  as  'longeth  to  a.  father ." 

!Malonk. 

*  Take  in  yoiir  love,  and  then  let  me  alo?ie.'\     The  old  copies 
exhibit  this  line  as  follows,  disjoining  it  from  its  predecelfors  : 

Par.   Take  me  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

Steeven'S. 
Corre6led  by  Mr.  Theobald.     Malone. 
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Fed.  My  life,  fir !  how,  I  pray  ?  for  that  goes  hard. 

Tra.  'Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua  ;  ^  Know  you  not  the  caufe  ? 
Your  fhips  are  ftaid  at  Venice  ;  and  the  duke 
(For  private  quarrel  'twlxt  your  duke  and  him,) 
Hath  publilh'd  and  proclaim'd  it  openly  : 
'Tis  marvel  ;  but  that  you're  but  newly  come. 
You  might  have  heard  it  elfe  proclaim'd  about. 

Fed.  Alas,  fir,  it  is  worfe  for  me  than  fo  ; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  mud  here  deliver  them. 

Tra.  Well,  fir,  to  do  you  courtefy. 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  will  I  advife  you  ; — 
Firft,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pifa  ? 

Fed.  Ay,  fir,  in  Pifa  have  I  often  been  ; 
Pifa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens.^ 

Tra.  Among  them,  know  you  one  Vincentio  ? 

Fed.  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him  ; 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra.  He  is  my  father,  fir  ;  and,  footh  to  fay. 
In  countenance  fomewhat  doth  refemble  you. 

BioN.  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyfier,  and 
all  one.  [AJide, 

Tra.  To  fave  your  life  in  this  extremity, 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  fake ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worfi:  of  all  your  fortunes. 
That  you  are  like  to  fir  Vincentio. 


*  'Tis  death  for  atiy  one  in  Mantua  &c,]  So,  in  The  Comedy 
of  Errors  : 

"  if  any  Syracufan  born 

"  Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephefus,  he  dies."     Steevens. 

*  Pifa,  renoLunedfor  grave  citizens.']    This  line  has  been  al- 
ready ufed  by  Lucentio.     See  A6t  I.  fc  i.     Kits  on. 
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His  name  and  credit  fhall  you  undertake, 
And  in  my  houfe  you  lliall  be  friendly  lodg'd ;— - 
Look,  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  lliould ; 
You  underltand  me,  iir ; — fo  fhall  you  ftay 
Till  you  have  done  your  bufuiefs  in  the  city  : 
If  this  be  courtefy,  Iir,  accept  of  it. 

Fed.  O,  fir,  I  do  ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good^ 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  underftand  ; — 
My  father  is  here  look'd  for  every  day. 
To  pafs  aflurance^  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
*Twixt  me  and  one  Baptifta's  daughter  here  : 
In  all  thefe  circumflances  I'll  inftru6l  you  : . 
Go  with  me,  fir,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.-* 

\_Exeunt. 

^  To  pafs  aflurance — 1  To  pafs  qffurance  means  to  make  a 
conveyance  or  deed.  Deeds  are  by  law-writers  called,  "  The 
common  ajfurances  of  the  realm,"  becaule  thereby  each  man's 
property  is  ajjlired  to  him.  So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  of  this  Aft  : 
"  they  are  bufied  about  a  counterfeit  ajjura?ice.''     Malone, 

*  Go  with  me,  fir,  ff'c.]  Thus  the  fecond  fdio.  The  firft 
omits  the  -wovd—Jir.     Steevens. 

Go  u-itkme,  &c.}  There  is  an  old  comedy  called  Siippnfes, 
tranflated  from  Ariofto,  by  George  Gafcoigne,  Thence  Shak- 
fpeare  bon-owed  this  part  of  the  plot,  (as  well  as  fome  of  the 
phrafeology,)  though  I'heobald  pronounces  it  his  own  invention. 
There,  likewife,  he  found  the  quaint  name  of  Petruchio.  My 
young  mafter  and  his  man  exchange  habits,  and  perfuade  a 
Sceneefe,  as  he  is  called,  to  perfonate  the  father,  exaflly  as  in  this 
play,  by  the  pretended  danger  of  his  coming  from  Sienna  ta 
Ferrara,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  government.     Fakmer. 

In  the  fame  play  our  author  likewife  found  the  name  of  Licio. 

Malone. 
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SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  Petruchio's  Houfe. 
Enter  Katharina  and  Grumio.5 

Gru.  No,  no  ;  forfooth  ;  I  dare  not,  for  my  life. 

Kath.  The  more  my  wrongs  the  more  his  fpite 
appears : 

*  Enter  Katharina  arid  Grumio.]  Thus  tlie  original  play  : 
"  Enter  Sander  aJid  his  viijiris. 

"  San.  Come,  miftris. 

"  Kate.  Sander.  I  prethee  helpe  me  to  fome  meat ; 
"  I  am  fo  faint  that  I  can  fcarcely  ftand. 

"  San.  I  marry  miftris  :  but  you  know  my  maifter 
*'  Has  given  me  a  charge  that  you  muft  eat  nothing, 
"  But  that  which  he  himfelf  giveth  you. 

"  Kate.  Why  man,  thy  matter  needs  never  know  it. 

"  San.  You  fay  true,  indeed.     Why  looke  you,  miftris  j 
"  What  fay  you  to  a  pece  of  bieffe  and  muftard  now  ? 

"  Kate.  Why,  I  fay,  'tis  excellent  meatj  canft  thou  helpei 
me  to  fome  ? 

"  Saji.  I,  I  could  helpe  you  to  fome,  but  that  I  doubt 
*■'  The  muftard  is  too  choUerick  for  you. 
"  But  what  fay  you  to  a  fheepes  head  and  garlicke  ? 

"  Kate.  Why  any  thing  ;  I  care  not  what  it  be. 

"  San.  I,  but  the  garlicke  I  doubt  will  make  your  breatli 
ftincke ;  and  then  my  mafter  will  courfe  me  for  letting  you  eate 
it.     But  what  fay  you  to  a  fat  capon  ? 

"  Kate.  That's  meat  for  a  king ;  fweete  Sander  help  me  to 
fome  of  it. 

"  San.  Nay,  berlady,  then  'tis  too  deerefor  us  ;  we  muft  not 
meddle  with  the  kins's  meare. 

"  Kate.  Out  villaine  !   doft  thou  mocke  me  ? 
"■  Take  that  for  thy  fawfinefle.  [She  heates  him, 

"  San.  Sounes  are  you  fo  light-fingred,  with  a  murrin  ; 
"  He  keepe  you  tafting  for  it  thefe  two  dales. 

"  Kate.  I  tell  thee  villaine.  He  tear  the  flefti  off 
"  Thy  face  and  eate  it,  and  thou  prate  to  me  thus. 

"  San.  Here  comes  my  mafter  now  :  heele  courfe  you. 

Vol.  IX.  L 
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What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famifh  me  ? 

Beggars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 

Upon  entreaty,  have  a  prefent  ahns  ; 

If  not,  elfewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 

But  I, — who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, — 

Am  ftarv'd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  fleep  ; 

With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed : 

And  that  which  fpites  me  more  than  all  thefe  wants. 

He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love  ; 

As  who  fhould  fay, — if  I  fhould  fleep,  or  eat, 

'Twere  deadly  ficknefs,  or  elfe  prefent  death. — 


"  Enter  Ferando  with  a  piece  of  meate  upon  his  dagger  pointy 
a7id  Polidor  ivitti  him. 

"  Feran.  See  here,  Kate,  I  have  provided  meat  for  thee : 
"  Here,  take  it :  Avhat,  is't  not  worthy  thanks  ? 
"  Go,  lirha,  take  it  avs^ay  againe,  you  fhall  be 
"  Thankful  for  tlie  next  you  have, 

**  Kale.  Why,  I  thanke  you  for  it, 

"  Feran.  Nay,  now  'tis  not  worth  a  pin  :  go,  firha,  and  take 
it  hence,  I  fay, 

"  San.  Yes,  fir.  He  carrie  it  hence  :  Mafter,  let  hir 
"  Have  none  ;  for  fhe  can  fight,  as  hungry  as  fhe  is. 

"  Pol.  I  pray  you,  fir,  let  it  ftand  ;  for  ile  eat 
"  Some  with  her  myfelfe, 

"  Feran.  Well,  firha,  fet  it  downe  againe. 

"  Kate.  Nay,  nay,  I  pray  you,  let  him  take  it  hence, 
"  And  keepe  it  for  your  own  diet,  for  ile  none  ; 
"  Ile  nere  be  beholding  to  you  for  your  meat  : 
'•  I  tel  thee  flatly  here  unto  thy  teeth, 
"  Thou  fhalt  not  keepe  me  nor  feed  me  as  thou  lift, 
*'  For  I  will  home  againe  unto  my  father's  houfe. 

*'  Feran,  I,  when  y'are  meekc  and  gentle,  but  not  before  : 
"  I  know  your  ftomacke  is  not  yet  come  downe, 
"  Therefore  no  marvel  thou  canft  not  eat : 
"  And  I  will  go  unto  your  father's  houfe. 
"  Come  Polidor,  let  us  go  in  againe  ; 
"  And  Kate  come  in  with  us  :   I  know,  ere  long, 
"  That  thou  and  I  fhall  lovingly  agree." 

The  circumftance  of  Ferando  bringing  meat  to  Katharine  on 
the  point  of  his  dagger,  is  a  ridicule  on  Marlowe's  Tajnburlaine, 
who  treats  Bajaxet  in  the  fame  manner,     Steevens. 
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1  pr'ythee  go,  and  get  me  Tome  repafl ; 
I  care  not  what,  fo  it  be  wholefome  food. 

Gru.  What  fay  you  to  a  neat's  foot  ? 

Kath.  'Tis  palling  good  ;  I  pr'ythee  let  me.haveit. 

Gru.  I  fear,  it  is  too  cholerick  a  meat  •/' — 
How  fay  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broil'd  ? 

Kath.  I  like  it  well ;  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 

Gru.  I  carinot  tell ;  I  fear,  'tis  cholerick. 
What  fay  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  muftard  ? 

Kath.  A  difh  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

Gru.  Ay,  but  the  muftard  is  too  hot  a  little.'^ 

Kath.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  muftard 
reft. 

Gru.  Nay,  then  I  will  not ;  you  fhall  have  the 
muftard, 
Or  elfe  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

*  I  fear,  it  is  too  cholerick  a  meat .]   So,  befoie  : 
"  And  I  exprefsly  am  forbid  to  touch  it ; 
"  For  it  engenders  c/wler." 
The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  arbitrarily  reads — ^too  phleg- 
matick  a  meat ;  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  fubfeqaent 
editors.     Maloxe. 

Though  I  have  not  difplaced  the  oldeft  reading,  that  of  the 
fecond  folio  may  be  right.  It  prevents  the  repetition  of  cholerick, 
and  preferves  its  meaning  5  for  phlegmatick,  irregvilarly  derived 
from  (pXeyLLOvYi,  might  anciently  have  been  a  word  in  phyfical 
ufe,  fignifying  inflammatory,  as  phlegmonous  is  at  prefent. 

Steevens. 

'  Ay,  hut  the  mi/Jiard  is  too  hot  a  little.']  This  is  agreeable  to 
tlie  dodrme  of  the  times.  In  The  Glafs  of  Humors,  no  date, 
p.  60,  it  is  faid,  "  But  note  here,  that  the  tirft  diet  is  not  only 
in  avoiding  fuperfluity  of  meats,  and  furfeits  of  drinks,  butalfo 
in  efchewing"  fuch  as  are  mofl  obnoxious,  and  leaft  agreeable 
with  our  happy  temperate  ftate  ;  as  for  a  cholerick  man  to  ab- 
ftain  from  all  fait,  fcorched,  dry  meats,  from  mi/fiaiu,  and 
fuch  like  things  as  will  aggravate  his  malignant  humours,"  &c. 

So  Petruchio  before  obje6ts  to  the  over-roafted  mutton.     Reed. 

L2 
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Kaih.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou 

wilt. 
Gru.  Why,  then  the  muflard  without  the  beef. 
Kath.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  falfe  deluding 
flave,  \_Beats  him. 

That  feedTt  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat : 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you. 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  mifery  ! 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  fay. 

Enter  Petruchio  with  a  dijli  of  meat ;  and 

HORTENSIO. 

Pet.  How  fares  my  Kate  ?  What,  fweeting,  all 
amort  ?^ 

HoR.  Miilrefs,  what  cheer  ? 

Kath.  'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.  Pluck  up  thy  fpirits,  look  cheerfully  upon 
me. 
Here,  love ;  thou  fee'ft  how  diligent  I  am. 
To  drefs  thy  meat  myfelf,  and  bring  it  thee  : 

\_Sets  the  diJJi  on  a  table. 
I  am  fure,  fweet  Kate,  this  kindnefs  merits  thanks. 
What,  not  a  word  ?  Nay  then,  thou  lovTt  it  not ; 

And  all  my  pains  is  forted  to  no  proof  :9 

Here,  take  away  this  difh. 

^  JFhat,  fweeting,  all  amort  ?]  This  gallicifm  is  com- 
mon to  many  of  the  old  plays.     So,  in  IVily  Beguiled : 

"  Why  how  now,  Sophos,  all  amort  ?" 
Again,  in  Raw  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,   I6II  : 

"  What  all  amort !  What's  the  matter  ?'*     Steevens. 

That  is,  all  funk  and  difpirited.     Malone. 

^  And  all  my  pains  is  forted  to  no  proof  :'\  And  all  viy  labour 
has  entl(;d  in  nothing,  or  proved  nothing.  "  We  tried  an  ex- 
periment, but  itjbrtcd  not."     Bacon.     Johnson. 
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Kath.  Tray  you,  let  it  Hand. 

Pet.  The  pooreft  fcrvlce  is  repaid  with  thanks ; 
And  fo  fliall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat. 

Katr.  I  thank  you,  lir. 

HoR.  Signior  Petruchio,  fye  !  you  are  to  blame ! 
Come,  miltrels  Kate,  I'll  bear  you  company. 

Pet.  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortenfio,  if  thou  lov'll;  me. — 

[Afide, 
Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  lieail ! 
Kate,  eat  apace  : — And  now,  my  honey  love. 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  houfe  ; 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  belt, 
With  lilken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 
With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales,  and  things  ;^ 
With  fcarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery, 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 
What,  haft  thou  din'd  ?    The  tailor  flays  thy  lei- 

fure, 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treafure.^ 

-farthingales,  o//(i  things;]     Though //ii?;tf5  is  a  poor 


word,  yet  I  have  no  better,  and  perhaps  the  author  had  not 
another  that  would  rhyme.  I  once  thought  to  tranlpofe  tlie  word 
rings  and  things,  but  it  would  make  little  improvement. 

JoHN'SON. 

However  poor  tlie  word,  the  poet  muft  be  anfwerable  for  it, 
as  he  had  uled  it  before,  A6t  II.  fc.  v.  when  tlie  rhyme  did  not 
force  it  upon  him  : 

JPe  will  have  rings  and  things,  andjine  array. 
Again,  in  The  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,   l632  : 

"  'Tis  true  tliat  I  am  poor,  and  yet  have  things, 
"  And  golden  rings,"  &:c. 
A  thing  is  a  trifle  too  inconfiderable  to  defers'e  a  particular 
difcrimination.     Steevens. 

^  u-ith  his  ruffling  treafure.']    This  is  the  reading  of  the 

old  copy,  which  Mr.  Pope  changed  to  ruJiUng,  I  think,  without 
neceffity.     Our  author  has  indeed  in  another  play — "  Prouder 
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Enter  Tailor. 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  fee  thefe  ornaments  ;3 


than  rujiling,  in  unpaid  for  filk  ;"  but  ruffiing  is  fometimes  ufed 
in  nearly  the  fame  fenfe.     Tlius,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  the  high  winds 

"  Do  forely  rieffie." 
There  clearly  the  idea  of  noife  as  well  as  turbulence  is  annexed 
to  the  word,     A  riiffler  in  our  author's  time  fignified  a  noify  and 
turbulent  fwaggerer  5  and  the  word  ruffling  may  here  be  applied 
in  a  kindred  fenfe  to  drefs.     So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II  : 
"  And  his  proud  wife,  high-minded  Eleanor^ 
"  That  ruffles  it  with  fuch  a  troop  of  ladies, 
"  As  ftrangers  in  the  court  take  her  for  queen." 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Camden's  Remaines,  l605  :   "There 
there  was  a   nobleman  merry   conceited  and  riotoully  given^ 
having  lately  fold   a  manor  of    a   hundred  tenements,    came 
ruffling  into  the  court  in  a  neiv  fute,    faying.    Am  not  I  a 
mightie  man  that  beare  an  hundred  houfes  on  my  backe." 

Boyle  fpeaks  of  the  ruffling  of  filk,  and  ruffled  is  ufed  by  fo 
late  an  author  as  Addifon  in  the  fenfe  of  plaited ;  in  which  laft 
fignification  perhaps  the  word  ruffling  fliould  be  underftood  here. 
Pet.-uchio  has  juft  before  told  Katharine  that  flie  "  lliould  revel 
it  with  ruffs  and  cuffs  5"  from  tlie  former  of  which  words,  ruffled, 
in  the  fenfe  of  plaited,  feems  to  be  derived.  As  ruffling  there- 
fore may  be  underftood  either  in  this  fenfe,  or  that  firft  fuggefted, 
(which  I  incline  to  think  the  true  one,)  I  have  adhered  to  the 
reading  of  the  old  copy. 

To  the  examples  already  given  in  fupport  of  the  reading  of 
the  old  copy,  may  be  added  this  very  appofite  one  from  Lyly's 
Euphues  and  his  England,   1580:   "Shall  I  ruffle  \n  new  de- 
vices, with  chains,  with  bracelets,  with  rings,  with  roabes  ?'* 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Battaile  of  Jgincourt,  162/  : 

"  Witli  ruffling  banners,  that  do  brave  the  Iky," 

Malone. 
'  Come,  tailor,  let  ns  fee  thefe  ornaments;']  In  our  poet's 
time,  women's  gowns  were  ufually  made  by  men.  So,  in  the 
Epiftle  to  the  Ladies,  prefixed  to  Euphues  and  his  England,  by 
John  Lyly,  1.580:  "  If  a  tay lor  make  your  gown  too  little,  you 
cover  his  fault  with  a  broad  ftomacher ;  if  too  great,  with  a 
number  of  pleights  ;  if  too  ihort,  with  a  fair  guard  5  if  too  long, 
with  a  falfe  gathering."     Malonk. 
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Enter  Haberdaflier.^ 

Lay  forth  the  gown. — What  news  with  you,  fir  ? 
Hab.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worfhip  did  befpeaJc. 

*  Enter  HnlerdaJJier.']  Thus,  in  the  original  play  : 

"■  San.  Mafler,  the  haberdallier  has  brought  my  miftris  home 
hir  cap  here. 

"  Ferun.  Come  hither,  firha  :  what  have  you  there  ? 

"  Haler.  A  velvet  cap,  fir,  and  it  pleafe  you. 

"  Feran.  Who  Ipoke  for  it  ?  Didft  thou,  Kate  ? 

"  Kate.  What  if  I  did  ?  Come  hither,  firha,  give  me  the  cap  ; 
ile  fee  if  it  will  fit  me.  \_She/ets  it  on  her  head. 

"  Feran.  O  monftrous  !  why  it  becomes  thee  not. 
"  Let  me  fee  it,  Kate  :  here,  firha,  take  it  hence  ; 
"  This  cap  is  out  of  falliion  quite. 

"  Kate.  The  falliion  is  good  inough :  belike  you  mean  to 
make  a  fool  of  me. 

"  Feran.  Why  true,  he  means  to  make  a  foole  of  thee, 
*'  To  have  thee  put  on  fuch  a  curtald  cap  : 
*'  Sirha,  begone  with  it. 

"  Enter  the  Taylor,  vnth  a  gowne. 

"  San.  Here  is  the  Taylor  too  with  my  mifl:ris  gowne. 

"  Feran.  I,et  me  fee  it,  Taylor  :  What,  with  cuts  and  jags  ? 
*'  Sounes,  thou  vilaine,  thou  haft;  fpoU'd  the  gowne. 

"  Taylor.  Why,  fir,  I  made  it  as  your  man  gave  me  dircftion  ; 
^'  You  may  read  the  note  here. 

"  Feran.  Come  hither,  firha  :  Taylor,  read  the  note. 

"  Taylor.  Item,  a  faire  round  compafs'd  cape. 

"  Sa?i.  I,  that's  true. 

''  Taylor.  And  a  large  truncke  flee\'e. 

"  San.  That's  a  lie  maifter ;  1  laid  two  truncke  fle^ycs. 

"  Feran.  Well,  fir,  go  forward. 

"  Taylor.  Item,  a  loofe-bodied  gowne. 

"  San.  Maiflier,  if  ever  I  faid  loofe  bodies  gowne, 
"  Sew  me  in  a  feame,  and  beat  me  to  death 
"  With  a  bottom  of  browne  thred. 

^'^  Taylor.  I  made  it  as  the  note  bade  me. 

*'  San.  I  fay  the  note  lies  in  his  throate,  and  thou  too,  an  thou 
fayefl:  it. 

"  Tay.  Nay,  nay,  ne'er  be  fo  hot,  firha,  for  I  feare  you  not. 

"  San.  Dooll  thou  heare.  Tailor  ?  thou  haft  braved  many  men: 
"  Brave  not  me,     Th'afl;  fac'd  many  men. 

"  Taylor.  Wei,  fir. 
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Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer  ;^ 
A  velvet  difh  ; — fye,  fye  !   'tis  lewd  and  filthy  : 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnutfhcll, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap  ; 
Away  with  it,  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

"  San.  Face  not  me  :  I'le  neither  be  fac'd,  nor  braved,  at  thy 
hands,  I  can  tell  thee. 

"  Kate.  Come,  come,  I  like  the  fafhion  of  it  well  inough  j 
*'  Heere's  more  adoe  than  needes ;  I  ie  have  it,  I  j 
"■  And  if  you  doe  not  like  it,  hide  your  eies  : 
"  I  thinke  I  fhall  have  nothing,  by  your  will. 

"  Feran.  Go.  I  fay,  and  take  it  up  for  your  mailler's  ufe  ! 

"  San.  Souns  villaine,  not  tor  thy  life  ;  touch  it  not : 
"  Souns,  take  up  my  miftris  gowne  to  his  maifter"s  ufe  ! 

"  Feran.  Well,  lir,  what's  your  conceit  of  it? 

"  San.  I  have  a  deeper  conceit  in  it  than  you  think  for.  Take 
up  my  miftris  gowne  to  his  maifter's  ufe  ! 

"■  Feran.  Taylor,  come  hither  ;  for  this  time  make  it : 
."  Hence  againe,  and  lie  content  thee  for  thy  paines. 

"  Taylor.  I  thanke  you,  fir.  \_Exit  Tailer, 

"  Feran.  Come,  Kate,  wee  now  will  gp  fee  thy  father's  houfe, 
*'  Even  in  thefe  honeft  nican^  abilimentH  ; 
"  Our  purfes  Ihall  be  rich,  our  garments  plaine, 
"  To  fhrowd  our  bodies  from  the  winter  lage  ; 
"  And  that's  inough,   what  fl^.ould  we  care  for  more  } 
"  Thy  fifters,  Kate,  to-morrow  muft  be  wed, 
"  And  I  have  promifed  them  thou  Ihould'ft  be  there : 
**  The  morning"  is  well  up ;  let's  hafte  aw  ay ; 
**  It  wiD  be  nine  a  clocke  ere  we  come  there. 

'^  Kate.  Nine  a  clocke !  why  'tis  already  paft  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon, by  al  the  clockes  in  the  towne, 

"■  Feran.  I  fay  'tis  but  nine  a  clocke  in  the  morning. 

"  Kate.  I  fay  'tis  two  a  clocke  in  the  afternoone. 

"  Feran.  It  Ihall  be  nine  then  ere  you  go  to  your  fathers  : 
**  Come  backe  againe  ;  we  will  not  go  to  day  : 
''  Nothing  but  crofling  me  ftil  ? 

"  He  have  you  fay  as  I  doe,  ere  I  goe.  lExeunt  omnes.'^ 

Steevens. 

'  on  a  porringer  j]     The  fame  thought  occurs  in  King 

Henry  FIJI:  "  — rail'd  upon  me  till  her  pink'd  porringer  fell 
off  her  head."     Steevens. 
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Kath.  I'll  have  no  bigger ;  this  doth  fit  the  time, 
And  gentlewomen  wear  i'uch  caps  as  thefe. 

Pet.  Wiien  you  are  gentle,  you  fhall  have  one 
too, 
And  not  till  then. 

HoR.  That  will  not  be  in  hafte.   [^Afide. 

Kath.  Whv,  fir,   I  trufi,  I  may  have  leave  to 
fpeak  ;*^ 
And  fpeak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe  : 
Your  betters  have  endur'd  me  lay  my  mind ; 
And,  if  you  cannot,  beft  you  flop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart ; 
Or  elfe  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break  : 
And,  rather  than  it  fhall,  I  will  be  free 
Jiven  to  the  uttermoft,  as  I  pleafe,  in  words. 

Pet.  Why,  thou  fay'ft  true ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  cuftard-coffin,^  a  bauble,   a  filken  pie  : 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'ft  it  not. 

*  lV}ty,Jir,  I tnift,  Imay  have  leave  tojpeah;  &c.]  Shakfpeare 
has  here  copied  nature  with  great  ikill.  Petruchio,  by  frighten- 
ing, ftarving,  and  overwatching  his  wife,  had  tamed  her  into 
gentlenefs  and  fubmilTion.  And  the  audience  expefts  to  hear  no 
more  of  the  Ihrew  :  when  on  her  being  croffed,  in  the  article  of 
fafhion  and  finery,  the  motl  inveterate  folly  of  the  fex,  ilie  flies 
out  again,  though  for  the  laft  timCj  into  all  the  intemperate  rage 
of  her  nature.     Wahburton. 

^  A  c«/?flrf/- coffin,]  A  cnj^n  was  the  ancient  culinary  term 
for  the  raifed  cruil  of  a  pie  or  cuftard.  So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's 
Staple  of  Kews  : 

"  ' if  you  fpend 

"  The  red  deer  pies  in  voiir  houfe,  or  fell  them  forth,  fir, 
"  Call  fo,  that  I  may  have  their  coffins  all 
"  Return  d,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Mafque  of  Gypfies  Mctarnorphnfed  : 
"  And  cojjin'd  in  crufi  'till  now  fhe  was  hoary." 
Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair,  has  a  fimilar  term  for 

a  woman's  cap  :  " for  all  her  velvet  ciijiard  on  her  head." 

Steevens. 
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Kath.  Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap ; 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet.  Thy  gown  ?  why,  ay  : — Come,  tailor,  let  us 
fee't. 

0  mercy,  God  !  what  mafking  ftuiF  is  here  ? 
What's  this  ?  a  fleeve  ?   'tis  like  a  demi-cannon  : 
What !   up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple-tart  ? 
Here's  Inip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  flifli,  and  flalh. 
Like  to  a  cenfer^  in  a  barber's  fliop : — 

Why,  what,  o'devil's  name,  tailor,  call'll  thou  this  ? 

HoR.  I  fee,  {he's  like  to  have  neither  cap  nor 
gown.  [AJide. 

Tai.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well. 
According  to  the  fafhion,  and  the  time. 

Fet.  Marry,  and  did  ;  but  if  you  be  remember' d, 

1  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home, 
For  you  fhall  hop  without  my  cuftom,  fir  : 
I'll  none  of  it ;  hence,  make  your  beft  of  it. 


Again,  in  a  receipt  to  bake  lampreys.  MS.  Book  of  Cookery, 
Temp.  Hen.  6: 

"  — and  then  cover  the  coffyn,  but  fave  a  litell  hole  to  blow 
into  the  coffyn,  witli  thy  mouth,  a  gode  blart  ;  and  Ibdenly 
ftoppe,  that  the  wynde  abyde  withynne  to  ryle  up  the  coffyn 
that  it  falle  nott  down."     Douce, 

^  ce?ifer — ]      Cenfers  in  barber's  fliops  are  now  difufed, 

but  they  may  eafily  be  imagined  to  have  been  velTels  which,  for 
tlie  emiflion  of  tlie  fmoke,  were  cut  with  great  number  and 
varieties  of  interfaces.     Johnson. 

In  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II.  Doll  calls  the  beadle  "  thou  thin  man 
in  a  cenfer."     Malone. 

I  learn  from  an  ancient  print,  that  thefe  cenfers  refembled  in 
ihape  our  modern  brojleres.  They  had  pierced  convex  covers, 
and  flood  on  feet.  They  not  only  ferved  to  fweeten  a  barber's 
fhop,  but  to  keep  his  water  warm,  and  dry  his  clotlis  on.  See 
n®te  on  King  Henry  /F.  P.  II.  Aft  V,  fc.  iv.     Steevens. 
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Kath.  I  never  faw  a  better-fafhion'd  gown. 
More  quaint,  more  pleating,  nor  more  commend- 
able : 
Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet.  Why,  true  ;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of 
thee. 

Taj.  She  fays,  your  worfhip  means  to  make  a 
puppet  of  her. 

Pet.  O  monftrous  arrogance  !    Thou  lieft,  thou 
thread, 
Thou  thimble,9 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail. 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou  : — 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  houfe  with  a  flcein  of  thread ! 
Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant ; 
Or  I  (hall  fo  be-mete  thee  ^  with  thy  yard. 
As  thou  (halt  think  on  prating  whilft  thou  liv'ft  ! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  haft  marr'd  her  gown. 

Tai.  Your  worfhip  is  deceiv'd  ;  the  gown  is  made 
Juft  as  my  mailer  had  diredlion  : 
Grumio  gave  order  how  it  fhould  be  done. 

Gru.  I  gave  him  no  order,  I  gave  him  the  fluff. 
Tai.  But  how  did  you  defire  it  fhould  be  made  ? 
Gru.  Marry,  fir,  with  needle  and  thread. 
Tai.  But  did  you  not  requeft  to  have  it  cut  ? 

•  thou  thread. 


Thou  thimble,'}  We  fhould  only  read  : 

O  monftrous  arrogance!  thou  I'left,  thou  thimble. 
He  calls  him  afterwards — a  Ikein  of  thread.     Ritson, 

The  tailor's  trade,  having  an  appearance  of  eft'eminacy,  has 
always  been,  among  the  rugged  Engliih,  liable  to  farcafms  and 
contempt.     JoHNsoi>f. 

'  — — ^e-mete — ]  i.  e.  be-meafure  thee.     Steevens. 
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Gru.  Thou  hall  faced  many  things. - 

T^i.  I  have. 

Gru.  Face  not  me  :  thou  haft  braved  many  men;^ 
brave  not  me  ;  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved* 
I  fay  unto  thee, — I  bid  thv  mafter  cut  out  the  gown  ; 
but  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces  'A  ergo,  thou 
lieft. 

Tji.  Whv,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fafhion  to  tef- 
tify. 

Pet.  Read  it. 

Gru.  The  note  lies  in  his  throat,  if  he  fav  I  faid 
fo. 

Tai.   Imprimis,   a  loofe-hodied  gown  : 

Gru.  Mafter,  if  ever  I  faid  loofe-bodied  gown,? 
few  me  in  the  fkirts  of  it^  and  beat  me  to  death  with 
a  bottom  of  brown  thread  :   I  faid,  a  gown. 

Pet.  Proceed. 

^  faced  many  thhigs.l  i.e.  turned  up  many  gowns,  &c, 

with  facings,  Sec.     So,  in  King  Heuri^  IF : 
"  To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
"  With  ferae  line  coloiir."     Steevens. 

^  braved   many   men  j]     i.  e.  made   many   men  fne. 

Bravery  was  the  ancient  term  for  elegance  of  drefs.  Steevens. 

*  lut  I  did  not  lid  him  cut  it  to  pieces  ;]  This  fcene  ap- 
pears to  have  been  borrowed  from  a  ftory  of  Sir  Philip  Caulthrop, 
and  John  Drakes,  a  filly  Ihoemaker  of  Norwich,  which  is  re- 
lated in  Leigh's  Accidence  of^irmorie,  and  in  Camden's  Remaines. 

Douce. 

s  loofe-bodied  gowni]  I  think  the  joke  is  impaired,  un- 

lefs  we  read  with  tlie  original  play  already  quoted — a  loofe  tody's 
gown.  It  appears,  however,  that  loofe-lodied  gowns  were  the 
drefs  of  harlots.  Thus,  in  The  Michaelmas  Term,  by  Middle- 
ton,  1607  :  "  Doft  dream  of  virginity  now  ?  remember  a  loofe- 
bodied  gown,  wench,  and  let  it  go."     Steevexs. 

See  Dodfley's  Old  Plays,  Vol.  III.  p.  479,  edit.  178O.     Reed. 
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Tai.   JVitk  afmall  compajjed  cape  ;*» 
Gru,  I  coiifets  the  cape. 

Tai.   JVith  a  trunk  Jleeve  ; 

Gru.  I  confefs  two  fleeves. 
Tai.  The Jleeves  curioujly  cut. 
Pet.  Ay,  there's  the  villainy. 

Gru.  Error  i'the  bill,  fir ;  error  i'the  bill.  I  com- 
manded the  fleeves  fhould  be  cut  out,  and  fewed 
up  again ;  and  that  I'll  prove  upon  thee,  though 
thy  little  finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble. 

Tai.  This  is  true,  that  I  tky ;  an  I  had  thee  in 
placie  where,  thou  fhoud'ft  know  it. 

Gru.  I  am  for  thee  frraight :  take  thou  the  bill,' 
give  me  thy  mete-yard,^  and  fpare  not  me. 


*  afmall  compafTed  cape  ;]  A  compaffed  cape  is  a  round 

cape.     To  compafs  is  to  come  round.     Johnson. 

Thus  in  Troilus  and  CreJ/ida,  a  circular  bow  window  is  called 
a — compajjed  window. 

Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Ahiffs,  1565,  gives  a  moft  elabo- 
rate defcription  of  the  gowns  of  women  ;  and  adds,  "  Some 
have  ca/je^- reaching  down  to  the  midft  of  their  backs,  faced  with 
velvet,  or  elfe  with  fome  fine  wrought  taffata,  at  the  leaft,  fringed 
about,  very  bravely."     Steevens, 

So,  in  the  Regiiler  of  Mr.  Henflowe,  proprietor  of  the  Rofe 
Theatre,  (a  manufcript)  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in 
Vol.  II  :  "3  of  June  1594.  Lent,  upon  a  womanes  gowne  of 
villet  in  grayne,  with  a  velvet  cape  imbroidercd  w  ith  bugelles, 
for  xxxvi  s."     Malone. 

'  ■ -take  thou  the  bill,]     The  fame  quibble  between  the 

written  hill,  and  bill  the  ancient  weapon  carried  by  foot-foldiers, 
is  to  be  met  with  in  Timon  of  Athens,     Steevens. 

^  thy  mete-yard,']  i.  e.  thy  meafuring-yard.     So,  in  The 

Miferies  of  Ivforc  d  Marriage,   160/  : 

"  Be  not  a  bar  between  us,  or  my  fword 
"  Shall  OTt^e  thy  grave  out."    Steevens. 
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HoR.  God-a-mercy,  Grumio  !  then  he  fhall  have 
no  odds. 

Pet.  Well,  fir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me, 

Gru.  You  are  i'the  right,  fir ;  'tis  for  my  mif^ 
trefs. 

Pet.  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  mafler's  ufe. 

Gru.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life  :  Take  up  my  mif^ 
trefs'  gown  for  thy  mafter's  ufe  ! 

Pet.  Why,  fir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that  ? 

Gru.  O,  fir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think 
for : 
Take  up  my  miftrefs'  gown  to  his  mafler's  ufe  ! 
O,  fye,  fye,  fye ! 

Pet.  Hortenfio,    fay   thou   wilt   fee   the   tailor 
paid : —  \j4Jide, 

Go  take  it  hence ;  be  gone,  and  fay  no  more. 

HoR.  Tailor,  I'll  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to-mor- 
row. 
Take  no  unkindnefs  of  his  hafty  words  : 
Away,  I  fay  ;  commend  me  to  thy  mafter. 

\_Exit  Tailor, 

Pet.  Well,  come,  my  Kate ;  we  will  unto  your 
father's, 
Even  in  thefe  honefl  mean  habiliments  ; 
Our  purfes  fhall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor  : 
For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich  ; 
And  as  the  fun  breaks  through  the  darkeft  clouds. 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanell  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Becaufe  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Becaufe  his  painted  Ikin  contents  the  eye  ? 
O,  no,  good  Kate  ;  neither  art  thou  the  worfe 
For  this  poor  furniture,  and  mean  array. 
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If  thou  account'ft  it  fhame,  lay  it  on  me : 
And  therefore,  froliek  ;  we  will  hence  forthwith. 
To  feaft  and  fport  us  at  thy  father's  houfe. — 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  Uraight  to  him  ; 
And  bring  our  horfes  unto  Long-lane  end. 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot. — 
Let's  fee  ;  I  think,  'tis  now  fome  feven  o'clock. 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner  time. 

Kath.  I  dare  afllire  you,  lir,  'tis  almoft  two ; 
And  'twill  be  fupper  time,  ere  you  come  there. 

Pet.  It  fliall  be  feven,  ere  I  go  to  horfe : 
Look,  what  I  fpeak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do, 
You  are  flill  croffing  it. — Sirs,  let't  alone : 
I  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do. 
It  fliall  be  what  o'clock  I  fay  it  is. 

HoR.  Why,  fo !  this  gallant  will   command  the 
fun.  [ExeuntJ* 

'  Exeunt.']  After  this  exeunt,  the  charafters  befoie  wliom  the 
play  is  fuppofed  to  be  exhibited,  have  been  hitherto  intjoduced 
from  the  original  lb  often  mentioned  in  the  former  notes, 

"  Lord.  Who's  within  there  ? 

"  Enter  Servants. 
"  Afleep  again  !  go  take  him  eafily  up,  and  put  him  in  his  own 
apparel  again.     But  fee  you  wake  him  not  in  any  cafe. 

"  Serv.  It  fliall  be  done,  my  lord ;  come  help  to  bear  him 
hence."  '  [T/iey  I;ear  off  Sly. 

Steevens. 
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SCENE  IV.^ 

Padua.     Before  Baptifla's  Houfe. 
Enter  Tranio,  and  the  Pedant  drejjed  like 

ViNCENTIO. 

Tra.  Sir,  this  is  the  houfe  ;^  Pleafe  it  you,  that 
I  call  ? 

Fed.  Ay,  what  elfe  ?  and,  but  I  be  deceived,^ 
Signior  Baptifta  may  remember  me, 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa,  where 
We  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegafus.'* 

^  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  direftion  about  the  Tinker,  who 
is  always  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  A6ts,  together  with  the 
change  of  the  icene,  and  the  proportion  of  each  Aft  to  the  reft, 
make  it  probable  tliat  the  fifth  Ad:  begins  here.     Johnson. 

^  Sir,  this  is  the  houfe ;']  The  old  copy  has — Sirs.  Corre6ted 
by  Mr.  Theobald-     Malone. 

^  but  I  he  deceived,']   But,  in  tlie  prefent  inftance,  figni- 

fies,  without,  unlefs.     So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 
"  But  being  charg'd,  we  will  be  ftill  by  land." 

Steevens. 

*  Jfe  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegqfus.l  This  line  has  in  all  the 
editions  hitherto  been  given  to  Tranio.  But  Tranio  could  with 
no  propriety  fpeak  this,  either  in  his  aflumed  or  real  character. 
Lucentio  was  too  young  to  know  any  thing  of  lodging  with  his 
father,  twenty  years  before  at  Genoa  :  and  Tranio  muft  be  as 
much  too  young,  or  very  unfit  to  reprefent  and  perfonate  Lu- 
centio. I  have  ventured  to  place  the  line  to  the  Pedant,  to  whom 
it  muft  certainly  belong,  and  is  a  fequel  of  what  he  was  before 
faying.     Theobald. 

Shakfpeare  has  taken  a  fign  out  of  London,  and  hung  it  up  in 
Padua  : 

"  Meet  me  an  hour  hence  at  the  fign  of  the  Pegafus  in  Cheap- 
fide."     Return  from  Parna(J'us,   l60d. 

AgaiUj  in  The  Jealous  Lovers,  by  Randolph,  l632 : 
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Tra,  'Tis  well ; 

And  hold  your  own,  in  any  cafe,  with  fuch 
Aufterity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 

Enter  Biond'ello. 

Ped.  I  warrant  you  :  But,  fir,  here  comes  your 
boy; 
*Twere  good,  he  were  fchool'd. 

Tra.  Fear  you  not  him.     Sirrah,  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advife  you ; 
Imagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio. 

BioN.  Tut !  fear  not  me. 

Tra.  But  haft  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptifta  ? 

BioN.  I  told  him,  that  your  father  was  at  Venice ; 
And  that  you  look'd  for  him  ihis  day  in  Padua. 

Tra.  Thou'rt  a  tall  fellow ;  hold  thee  that  to 
drink. 
Here  comes  Baptifta : — fet  your  countenance,  fir.— • 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucentio.5 

Signior  Baptifta,  you  are  happily  met  :• — 

Sir,   [To  the  Pedant.] 

This  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of; 

I  pray  you,  ftand  good  father  to  me  now. 

Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Ped.  Soft,  fon  ! — 


"  A  pottle  of  elixir  at  the  Pegafus, 
"  Bravely  carous'd,  is  more  reftorative." 
The  Pegafus  is  the  arms  of  the  Middle-Temple  ;  and,  from 
that  circumftance,  became  a  popular  figa.     Steevens. 

^  Enter  Baptilia  and  I,ucentio.]   and   (according  to  the   old 
copy,)  Pedant,  booted  and  bareheaded.     Ritson. 
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Sir,  by  your  leave;  having  come  to  Padua 

To  gathei  in  ibme  debts,  my  foil  Luceutio 

Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  caufe 

Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himf^ilf : 

And, — for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you  ; 

And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter. 

And  (he  to  him, — to  llay  him  not  too  long, 

I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care. 

To  have  him  match'd  ;  and, — if  you  pleafe  to  like 

No  W'Orfe  than  I,  fir, — upon  fome  agreement, 

Me  fhall  you  find  mofi:  ready  and  moft  willing^ 

With  one  confent  to  have  her  fo  befiow'd  ; 

For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you,^ 

Signior  Baptifia,  of  whom  I  hear  fo  well. 

Bjf.  Sir,   pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  fay ; — 
Your  plainnefs,  and  your  fhortnefs,  pleafe  me  well. 
Right  true  it  is,  your  fon  Lucentio  here 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  Ihe  loveth  him. 
Or  both  dificmble  deeply  their  affe6lions  : 
And,  therefore,  if  you  fay  no  more  than  this, 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him. 
And  pafs  my  daughter  a  fufficient  dower,^ 
The  match  is  fully  made,  and  all  is  done :  9 

^  Me  Jliall you  findmo^  ready  and  mo^  willing — ]  The  re- 
peated word  moji,  is  not  in  the  old  copy,  but  was  fupplied  by 
Sir  T.  Hanmer,  to  complete  the  meaiure.     Steevens. 

'  For  curious  /  cannot  be  ivith  you,']  Curious  is  fcrupulous. 
So,  in  Holinlhed,  p.  888  :  "  The  emperor  obeying  more  com- 
paffion  than  the  real'on  of  things,  was  not  curious  to  condefcend 
to  performe  lb  good  an  office."  Again,  p.  8pO  :  "  —  and  was 
not  curious  to  call  him  to  eat  with  him  at  his  table."  Steevens. 

*  And  pafs  my  daughter  a  fufficient  dower,']  To  pafs  is,  in 
this  place,  lynonymous  to  ajfure  or  convei/ ;  as  it  lometimes 
occurs  in  the  covenant  of  a  purchafe  deed,  that  the  granter  has 
power  to  bargain,  fell,  iVc.  "  and  thereby  to  pafs  and  convey" 
the  premifes  to  tiie  grantee.     Ritsox. 

"  77/c  match  is  fully  made,  and  all  is  done  .]     The  word— 
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Your  fon  fliall  hav^e  my  daughter  with  confent. 

Tra.  I  thank  you,  lir.  Where  then  do  you  know 
beft. 
We  be  affied  ;^  and  fuch  afiurance  ta'en. 
As  fhall  with  either  part's  agreement  Hand  ? 

Bap.  Not  in  my  houfe,  Lucentio ;  for,  you  know. 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  fervants : 
Befides,  old  Gremio  is  heark'ning  flill ; 
And,  happily,  we  might  be  interrupted.* 

Tra.  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you,  fir  -.3 
There  doth  my  father  lie ;  and  there,  this  night. 
We'll  pafs  the  bufinefs  privately  and  well : 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  fervant  here^ 
My  boy  Ihall  fetch  the  fcrivener  prefently. 
The  worft  is  this, — that,  at  fo  flender  warning. 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  flender  pittance. 

Bap.  It  likes  me  well : — Cambio,  hie  you  home^ 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  ftraight ; 


fully  (to  complete  the  verfe)  was  inferted  by  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer,  who  might  have  jutl:ified  his  emendation  by  a  foregoing 
palTage  in  tliis  comedy  : 

"  Nathaniel's  coat,  fir,  was  not  fully  made." 

Steevens, 
^   We  le  affied ;]  i.  e.    betrothed.     So,  in   King  Henry  VL 
P.  II  : 

"  For  daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord 

"  Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthlefs  king."     Steevens. 

"  And,  happily,  lue  might  be  interrupted.']  Thus  the  old 
copy.     Mr.  Pope  reads : 

A7id  haply  then  we  might  be  i?iterrupted.     Steevens. 

Happily,  in  Shakfpeaie's  time,  fignified  accidentally,  as  well 
a%  foriiinalely .  It  'u  rather  furprihng,  that  an  editor  fliould  be 
guilty  of  fo  grofs  a  corruption  of  his  author's  language,  for  the 
fake  of  viodernixing  his  orthography.     Tyrwhitt. 

'  an  it  like  you,  fir  :]  The  latter  word,  which  is  not  in 

the  old  copy,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone, 
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And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened  : — 
Lucentio's  father  is  arriv'd  in  Padua, 
And  how  fhe's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 

Luc.  I  pray  the  gods  (he  may,  with  all  my  heart  !•* 

Tra.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone. 5 
Signior  Baptifta,  fhall  I  lead  the  way  ? 
Welcome  !  one  mefs  is  like  to  be  your  cheer : 
Come,  lir ;  we'll  better  it  in  Pifa. 

Bap.  I  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Tranio,  Pedant,  and  Baptista* 

BioN.  Cambio. — 

Luc.  What  fay 'ft  thou,  Biondello  ? 

BioN.  You  faw  my  mafter  wink  and  laugh  upon 
you? 

Luc.  Biondello,  what  of  that  ? 

BioN.  'Faith  nothing ;  but  he  has  left  me  here 
behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  ^  of  his 
figns  and  tokens. 

Luc.  I  pray  thee,  moralize  them. 

BioN.  Then  thus.  Baptifla  is  fafe,  talking  with 
the  deceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  fon. 


*  Luc.  I  pray  &c.]     In  the  old  copy  this  line  is  by  miftake 
given  to  Biondello.     Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

*  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  hut  get  thee  goneJ]    Here  the  old 
copy  adds — Enter  Peter.     Ritson. 

get  thee  gone.']     It  feems  odd  management  to  make  Lu- 

centio  go  out  here  for  nothing  that  appears,  but  that  he  may  re- 
turn again  five  lines  lower.  It  would  be  better,  I  think,  to  fup- 
pofe  that  he  lingers  upon  the  ftage,  till  the  reft  are  gone,  in  order 
to  talk  with  Biondello  in  private.     Tyrwhitt. 

I  have  availed  myfelf  of   the  regulation  propofed  by  Mr. 
Tyrwhiit.     Steevens. 

* ormoral — ]  i.  e.thefecretpurpofe.  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  112. 

Malone, 
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Lvx.  And  what  of  him  ? 

BioN.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to 
the  fupper. 

Luc.  And  then  ? — 

BioN.  The  old  prieft  at  Saint  Luke's  church  is  at 
your  command  at  all  hours. 

Luc.  And  what  of  all  this  ? 

BioN.  I  cannot  tell ;  except  ^  they  are  bulled 
about  a  counterfeit  aifurance :  Take  vou  affurance 
of  her,  cum  privHegio  ad  imprimendum  J'olum  ;**  to 
the  church  ;9 — take  the  priefl,  clerk,  and  fome  fuf- 
ficient  honeft  witnefies : 
If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to 

But,  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day. 

[Going, 

Luc.  Hear'll  thou,  Biondello  ? 

BioN.  I  cannot  tarry :  I  knew  a  wench  married 
in  an  afternoon  as  fhe  went  to  the  garden  for  par- 
fley  to  ftufF  a  rabbit ;  and  fo  may  you,  lir ;  and  fo 
adieu,  lir.  My  mailer  hath  appointed  me  to  go  to 
Saint  Luke's,  to  bid  the  prieft  be  ready  to  com6 
againlt  you  come  with  your  appendix.  \_Exit. 

Luc.  I  may,  and  will,  if  llie  be  lb  contented  : 

'  /  cannot  tell ;  except — ]  The  firft  folio  reads  expeSi. 

Malone, 
Except  is  the  readiag  of  the  fecond  folio.     ExpeSi,  fays  Mr. 
Malone,  means — wait  the  event.     Steevens. 

*  cum  privilegio  ad  impriinendum  foluyn  ;]     It  is  fcarce 

neceflary  to  obfen'e,  that  thefe  are  the  words  which  commonly 
were  put  on  books  where  an  exclufive  right  had  been  granted  to 
particular  perfons  for  printing  them.     Reed. 

'  »       'to  the  church  ;]  i,  e,  go  to  the  church,  &c. 

TyfiWHrrx. 
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She  will  be  pleas'd,  then  wherefore  fhould  I  doubt } 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I'll  roundly  go  about  her ; 
It  lliall  go  hard,  if  Cambio  go  without  her. 

^  ExiLl  Here,  in  the  original  play,  the  Tinker  fpeaks  again, 
and  the  fcene  continues  thus  : 

"  Slie.  Sim,  muft  they  be  married  now  ? 

"  Lord.  I,  my  lord, 

"  £«^fr  Ferando,  a«r/Kate,  anc?  Sander. 

"  Slie.  Looke,  Sim,  the  foole  is  come  againe  now, 

"■  Per  an.  Sirha,  go  fetch  our  horfes  fortli  3   and  bring  them  tq 
the  backe-gate  prefently, 

"  San.  I  wil,  fir,  I  warrant  you.  [Exit  Sander. 

"  Feran.  Come,    Kate :    the  nioone  fliines  cleere-to-night, 
methinkes. 

"  Kate.  The  moone  j  why  hufband  you  are  deceiv'd ;  it  is 
the  fun. 

"  Feran.  Yet  againe  ?    come  backe  againe ;  it  flial  be  the 
naoone  ere  we  come  at  your  fathers. 

*'  Kate.  Why  He  fay  as  you  fay  j  it  is  the  moone. 

*'  Feran.  lefus,  fave  the  glorious  moone  ! 

**■  Kate.  lefus,  fave  the  glorious  moone  ! 

?'  Feran.  1  am  glad,  Kate,  your  ftomacke  is  come  downe  j 
"  I  know  it  well  thou  knowft  it  is  the  fun, 
*'  But  I  did  trie  to  fee  if  thou  wouldft  fpeake, 
"  And  croffe  me  now  as  thou  haft  done  before  : 
"  And  truft  me,  Kate,  hadft  thou  not  namde  the  moone^ 
''  We  had  gone  backe  againe  as  fure  as  death. 
*'  But  foftj  who's  this  that's  coming  here  ? 

"  Enter  the  Du\e  of  Ceftus  afo?ie. 

"  Duke.  Thus  al  alone  from  Ceftus  am  I  come, 
"  And  left  my  princely  court,  and  noble  traine, 
"  To  come  to  Athens,  and  in  this  difguife 
"  To  fee  what  courfe  my  fon  Aurelius  takes. 
"  But  ftay  J  here's  fome  it  may  be  travels  thither  : 
**■  Good  fir,  can  you  dire6t  me  the  way  to  Athens  ? 

[Ferando/peff/fi'  to  the  old  vian." 

pis  fpeech  is  very  partially  and  incorreftly  quoted  by  Mr. 
Pope  in  p.  169,     Steevens. 
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SCENE  V. 

A  puhlich  Road. 

EnterV'ETTxV c'Aio,  Katharina,  and  Hortensio. 

Pet.  Come  on,  o'  God's  name ;  once  more  to- 
ward our  father's. 
Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  fhines  the  moon  ! 

Kath.  The  moon  !   the  fan  ;  it  is  not  moonlight 
now. 

Pet.  I  fay,  it  is  the  moon  that  ihines  fo  bright. 

Kath.  I  know,  it  is  the  fun  that  fhines  fo  bright. 

Pet.  Now,  by  my  mother's  Ton,  and  that's  my- 
felf, 
It  {hall  be  moon,  or  Itar,  or  what  I  lift. 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  houfe  : — 
Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horles  back  again. — 
Evermore  crofs'd,  and  crofs'd  ;  nothing  but  crofs'd  ! 

HoR.  Say  as  he  fays,  or  we  Iball  never  go. 

Kath.  Forward,    I  pray,  fince  we  have  come  fo 
far, 
And  be  it  moon,  or  fun,  or  what  you  pleafe : 
And  if  you  pleafe  to  call  it  a  rulh  candle, 
Henceforth  I  vow  it  Ihall  be  fo  for  me. 

Pet.  I  fay,  it  is  the  moon. 

Kath.  I  know  it  is.- 

/  hnow  it  'is?\     The  old  copy  redundantly  reads — I  know  it 
is  the  moon.     Steevens. 

The  humour  of  this  fcene  bears  a  very  ftriking  refemblance  to 
what  Mons.  Bernier  tells  us  of  the  Mogul  Omrahs,  who  conti- 
nually bear  in  mind  the  Perfian  Proverb :  "  If  the  King  faith 

M4 
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Pet.  Nay,  then  you  lie  ;    it  is  the  blelTed  fun.s 

Kath.  Then,    God  be  blefs'd,  it  is  the  blefled 
fun : — 
But  fun  it  is  not,  when  you  fay  it  is  not ; 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 
And  fo  it  fhall  be  fo,-^  for  Katharine. 

HoR.  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways ;  the  field  is  won. 

Pet.  Well,  forward,  forward  :    thus    the  bowl 
fhould  run. 
And  not  unluckily  againft  the  bias. — 
But  foft ;  what  company  is  coming  here  ?5 

Enter  Vincentio,  in  a  travelling  drefs. 

Good-morrow,  gentle  miftrefs  :  Where  away  ? — 

[To  Vincentio. 
Tell  me,  fweet  Kate,^  and  tell  me  truly  too. 


at  noon- day  it  is  night,  you  are  to  behold  the  moon  and  the  ftars." 
Hijiory  of  The  Mogul  Empire,  Vol.  IV.  p.  45.     Douce. 

'  it  is  the  lleffed  fun  :"]   For  is  the  old  copy  has  in. 

Corre6ted  in  the  fecond  folio.     Ma  lone. 

*  Andfo  itjiiall  he  fo,]  A  modern  editor  very  plaufibly  reads ,: 

And  Jo  itJJiall  be,  Sir.     Malone, 

Read: 

Andfo  itftiall  be  ftill,  for  Katharine.     Ritson. 

^  But  foft ;  what  company  is  coming  here  ?]  The  pronoun — 
what,  which  is  wanting  in  tiie  old  copy,  I  have  inferted  by  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Ritfon,  whofe  punftuation  and  fupplement  are 
countenanced  by  the  correfponding  palfage  in  the  elder  play  : 

"  But  foft  3  who's  this  that's  coming  here  ?" 
See  p.  100.     Steevens. 

*  TelL  me,  fweet  Kate,}  In  the  firft  fketch  of  this  play, 
printed  in  1007^  we  find  two  fpeeches  in  this  place  worth  pre- 
ferving,  and  feeming  to  be  of  the  hand  of  ShakfpearCj  though 
the  reft  of  that  play  is  far  inferior  : 
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Haft  thou  beheld  a  frefher  gentlewoman  ? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks  ! 
What  ftars  do  fpangle  heaven  with  fuch  beauty. 
As  thofe  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face  ? — 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee  : — 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  fake. 

HoR,  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  wo- 
man 7  of  him. 

Kath.  Young  budding  virgin,    f^iir,  and  frefli, 
and  fweet, 
Whither  away  ;  or  where  is  thy  abode  ?^ 

"  Fair  lovely  maiden,  young  and  affable, 
*'  More  clear  of  hue,  and  far  more  beautiful 
*'  Than  precious  fardonyx,  or  purple  rocks 

*'  Of  amethifts,  or  gliftering  hyacinth 

"  Sweet  Katharine,  this  lovely  vt^oman 

*'  Kath.  Fair  lovely  lady,  bright  and  chryltalline, 
"■  Beauteous  and  ftately  as  the  eye-train'd  bird  ; 
"  As  glorious  as  the  morning  w^afh'd  with  dew, 
''  Within  whofe  eyes  Ihe  takes  her  dawning  beams, 
"  And  golden  fummer  fleeps  upon  thy  cheeks. 
"  Wrap  up  thy  radiations  in  fome  cloud, 
"  Left  that  thy  beauty  make  this  ftately  town 
*'  Unhabitable  as  the  burning  zone, 
^'  With  fweet  refleftions  of  thy  lovely  face."     Pope. 

An  attentive  reader  will  perceive  in  this  fpeech  feveral  words 
which  are  employed  in  none  of  the  legitimate  plays  of  Shak- 
fpeare.  Such,  I  believe,  ^xc,  fardonyx,  hyacintit,  eye- train" d, 
radiations,  and  efpecially  unhabitable;  our  poet  generally  ufing 
inhabitable  in  its  room,  as  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable." 
Thefe  inftances  may  fen  e  as  feme  flight  proofs,  that  the  former 
piece  was  not  the  work  of  Shakfpeare  :  but  I  have  fince  obferved 
that  Mr.  Pope  had  changed  inhabitable  into  unhabitable. 

Steevens. 

'  — —  to  make  a  womaJi  — ]  The  old  copy  reads — the  woman. 
Correfted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

*  where  is  thy  abode  ?]  Inftead  of  where,  the  printer  of 

the  old  copy  inadvertently  repeated  whither.     Corrected  in  thr 
fecond  folio.     Malone. 
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Happy  the  parents  of  fo  fair  a  child ; 
Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  ftars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bed- fellow  \^ 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  Kate  !  I  hope  thou  art  not 
mad : 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  wither'd ; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  fay'll  he  is. 

Kate.  Pardon,  old  father,  my  miftaking  eyes. 
That  have  been  fo  bedazzled  with  the  fun. 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  feemeth  green  :' 
Now  I  perceive,  thou  art  a  reverend  father  ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  miftaking. 


^  Happy  the  parents  of  fo  fair  a  child; 
Happier  the  yuan,  whom  favourallejtars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  hed-f-llow  .']  This  is  borrowed  from 
Golding's  tranllation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofis,  Book  IV.  edit. 
1587,  p.  56  : 

"  right  happie  folke  are  they 

"  By  whome  thou  camfl;  into  this  world  ;  right  happie  is 

(I  fay) 
"  Thy  mother  and  thy  lifter  too  (if  anie  be  :)  good  hap 
"  That  woman  had  that  was  thy  nurfe,  and  gave  tliy 

mouth  hir  pap. 
"  But  far  above  all  other  far,  more  bliffe  than  thefe  is 

flaee 
"  Whome  thou  thy  wife  and  bed-fellow,  vouchfafeft  for 
to  bee." 
I  fliould  add,  however,  that  Ovid  borrowed  his  ideas  from  the 
fixth  Book  of  the  Odyfey,  154,  &c. 

"  Tpia-^aKCcps;  ii,\v  (rol  ys  Tfa.tr;p  xai  itorvta.  (J'rjfrjp, 

"  Tpicr|w-axap£f  ^l  Ka,<rly"/sror  paXa  tTs  &c. 

"  KsTvo;  8'  au  rrapi  ySr^p)  ix.a.y.a.prarog  s^oyyv  oixXwv, 

"  0^  5tf  <r'  iciS^vojcj  (iplo-a.;  olxdyS'  dydyYirai."    Steevens. 

^  That  every  thing  I  look  on  feemeth  green  .•]  Shakfpeare's 
obfervations  on  the  ph;enomena  of  nature  are  v'ery  accurate. 
When  one  has  fat  long  in  the  funfhine,  the  furrounding  objects 
will  often  appear  tinged  with  green.  The  reafon  is  afligned  by 
many  of  the  writers  on  opticks,     Blackstone. 
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Pet.  Do,  good  old  grandfire ;  and,  withal,  make 
known 
Which  way  thou  travelleft :  if  along  with  us, 
We  fhall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

f^iN.  Fair  fir, — and  you  my  merry  miltrefs,^ — 
That  with  your  ftrange  encounter  much  amaz'd  me; 
My  name  is  call'd — Vincentio  ;  my  dwelling — Pifa ; 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua  ;  there  to  vifit 
A  fon  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  feen. 

Pet.  Wh^t  is  his  name  ? 

JTiN,  Lucentio,  gentle  fir. 

Pet.  Happily  met ;  the  happier  for  thy  fon. 
And  now  by  law,   as  well  as  reverend  age, 
I  may  entitle  thee — my  loving  father  ; 
The  filler  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman. 
Thy  fon  by  this  hath  married  :  Wonder  not. 
Nor  be  not  griev'd  ;  Ihe  is  of  good  efi:eem. 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth  ; 
Befide,  fo  qualified  as  may  befeem 
The  fpoufe  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio  : 
And  wander  we  to  fee  thy  honelt  fon. 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 

J^iN.  But  is  this  true  ?  or  is  it  elfe  your  pleafure. 
Like  pleafant  travellers,  to  break  a  jell 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 

HoR.  I  do  alTure  thee,  father,  fo  it  is. 

Pet.  Come,  go  along,  and  fee  the  truth  hereof; 
For  our  firll  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

[^Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and 
Vincentio. 

'       ■■;  mijirefs,']  is  here  ufed  as  a  trifyllable.     Steevens. 
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HoR.  Well,  Petruchio,  this  hath  put  me  in  heart. 
Have  to  my  widow ;  and  if  fhe  be  forward, 
Then  haft  thou  taught  Hortenfio  to  be  untoward. 


ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

Padua.     Before  Lucentio's  Houfe. 

Enter  on  one  fide  Bioxdello,  Lucentio,    and 
BiANCA;  Gremio  wallung  on  the  other  fide. 

BioN.  Softly  and  fwiftly,  fir;    for  the  prieft  is 
ready. 

Luc.  I  fly,  Biondello :   but  they  may  chance  to 
need  thee  at  home,   therefore  leave  us. 

BioN.  Nay,  faith,  I'll  fee  the  church  o'  your  back  ; 
and  then  come  back  to  my  mafter  as  foon  as  I  can.^ 
[^Exeunt  hvcE'^T  10,  Bianca,  cuid  Biondello. 

Gjie.  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  \vhile. 

^  and  then  come  lack  to  my  mafter  as  foon  as  I  can."] 

The  editions  all  agree  in  reading  mijirefs  ;  but  whatmiftrefs  was 
Biondello  to  come  back  to  ?  he  miift  certainly  mean — "  Nay, 
faith,  fir,  I  muft  fee  you  in  the  church  ;  and  then  for  fear  I 
fhould  be  wanted,  I'll  run  back  to  wait  on  Tranlo,  who  at  pre- 
fent  perfonates  you,  and  whom  therefore  I  at  prefent  acknow- 
ledge for  my  niajier."     Theobald. 

Probably  an  M  was  only  written  in  the  MS.     See  p.  54. 

The  fame  miftake  has  happened  agahi  in  this  fcene  :  "  Dldft 
thou  never  fee  thy  viijirefs  father,  Vincentio  ?"  The  prefent 
emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald,  who  obferves  rightly, 
that  by  *'  mafter,"  Biondello  means  his  pretended  mafter,  Tranio. 

Malone. 
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Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Vincentio, 
and  Attendants, 

Pet.  Sir,  here's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio's  houfe, 
My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market-place  ; 
Thither  muft  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  fin 

f^jN.  You  (hall  not  choofe  but  drink  before  you  go ; 
I  think,  I  (hall  command  your  welcome  here. 
And,  by  all  likelihood,   fome  cheer  is  toward. 

[^Knoch^ 

Gre.  They're  bufy  within,  you  were  beft  knock 
louder. 

Enter  Pedant  above,  at  a  windoiv, 

Ped.  What's  he,  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat 
down  the  gate  ? 

f^iN.  Is  fignior  Lucentio  within,  fir  ? 

Ped.  He's  within,  fir,  but  not  to  be  fpoken  withal. 

f^iN.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound 
or  two,  to  make  merry  withal  ? 

Ped.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourfelf ;  he 
{hall  need  none,  fo  long  as  I  live. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  told  yoii,  your  fon  was  beloved  in 
Padua. — Do  you  hear,  fir  ? — to  leave  frivolous  cir- 
cumftances, — I  pray  you,  tell  fignior  Lucentio,  that 
his  father  is  come  from  Pifa,  and  is  here  at  the  door 
to  fpeak  with  him. 

Ped.  Thou  lieft ;  his  father  is  come  from  Pifa,* 
and  here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

*  from   Pifa,]     The  reading  of  the  old  copies  is  from 

Padua,  which  is  certainly  wrong.     I'lie  editors  have  made  to 
Padua  ;  but  it  Ihould  rather  be  from  Pifa.     Both  parties  agree 
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l^iN.  Art  thou  his  father  ? 

Fed.  Ay,  fir  ;  lb  his  mother  fays,  if  I  may  believef 
her. 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  gentleman  !  [To  Vincen.] 
why,  this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  you  another 
man's  name. 

Fed.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain  ;  I  believe,  'a 
means  to  cozen  fomebody  in  this  city  under  my 
coimtenance. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

BioN.  I  have  feen  them  in  the  church  togethe?  % 
God  fend  'em  good  fhipping  ! — But  who  is  here  ? 
mine  old  mafter,  Vincentio  ?  now  we  are  undone, 
and  brought  to  nothing. 

ViN.  Come  hither,  crack-hemp. 

\_Seeing  Biondello. 

BioN.  I  hope,  I  may  choofe,  fir. 

ViN.  Come  hither,  you  rogue ;  What,  have  you 
tbrgot  me  ? 

BioN.  Forgot  you }  no,  fir  :  I  could  not  forget 
you,  for  I  never  faw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

ViN.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didft  thou  never 
fee  thy  mafter's  father,  Vincentio  ?5 

tliat  Luceatio's  father  is  come  from  Pifn,  as  indeed  they  nccef- 
farily  mutt  ;  the  point  in  difpnle  is,  whether  he  be  at  the  door, 
or  looking  out  of  the  ?vindow.     Tyrwhitt. 

I  fuipeft  we  iliould  read — from  Mantun,  from  whence  the 
Pedant  himfelf  came,  and  which  he  would  naturally  name,  fup- 
pofing  he  forgot,  as  might  well  happen,  that  the  real  Vincentio 
was  of  Pifa.  In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona,  Padua  and 
Verona  occur  in  two  diftcrent  fcenes,  inftead  of  Milan. 

Malone. 

5  thy    mafter's  father,    Vincentio  ?]      Old   copy — ^thy 

Tjiijhefs  father.     Correfted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Maloke. 
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BioN.  What,  my  old,  vvorfhipful  old  mailer  ?  yes, 
marry,  lir ;  fee  where  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 

Fjn.  Is't  fo,  indeed?  [^Beats  Biondello, 

BioN.  Help,  help,  help !  here's  a  madman  will 
murder  me.  [_Exit, 

Fed.  Help,  fon  !   help,  fignior  Baptifta ! 

[^Exit,  from  the  window. 

Pet.  Pr'ythee,  Kate,  let's  Hand  afide,  and  fee  the 
end  of  this  controverfy.  C^^^^j/  retire. 

Re-enter  Pedant  below  ;  Baptista,  Tranio^  and 
Servants, 

Tra.  Sir,  what  are  you,  that  offer  to  beat  my 
fervant  ? 

Vi^.  What  am  I,  fir  ?  nay,  what  are  you,  fir  ? — 
O  immortal  gods  !  O  fine  villain  !  A  filken  doub- 
let \  a  velvet  hofe  !  a  fcarlet  cloak  !  and  a  copatain 
hat  !^ — O,  I  am  undone  !  I  am  undone  !  while  I 
play  the  good  hufband  at  home,  my  fon  and  my 
fervant  fpend  all  at  the  univerfity. 

Tra.  How  now !  what's  the  matter  ? 


*  a  copatain  hat  f]     is,  I  believe,  a  hat  with  a  conical 

crown,  fucli  as  was  anciently  worn  by  well-drefled  men. 

Johnson. 

This  kind  of  hat  is  twice  mentioned  by  Gafcoigne.  See 
Hearhes,  p.  154 : 

"  A  coptavkt  hat  made  on  a  Flemiih  block." 
And  again,  in  his  Epilogue,  p.  2l6  : 

"  With  high  copt  hats,  and  feathers  flaunt  a  flaunt," 

In  Stubbs's  Anatomie  of  Abufes,  printed  1505,  there  is  an 
entire  chapter  "  on  the  hattes  of  England,"  beginning  thus  : 

"  Sometunes  they  ufe  them  iharpe  on  the  crowne,  pearking 
up  like  the  fpe^re  or  fliaft  of  a  lleeple,  ftanding  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  above  the  crowne  oi  their  heads,"  iS^c.     Sti:£vkn3. 
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Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatick  ? 

Tra.  Sir,  you  feem  a  fober  ancient  gentleman  by 
your  habit,  but  your  words  fhow  you  a  madman  s 
Why,  fir,  what  concerns  it  you,  if  I  wear  pearl  and 
gold  ?  I  thank  my  good  father,  I  am  able  to  main- 
tain it. 

ViN.  Thy  father  ?  O,  villain !  he  is  a  fail-maker  in 
Bergamo.  7 

Bap.  You  miftake,  fir ;  you  miflake,  fir ;  Pray, 
what  do  you  think  is  his  name  ? 

ViN.  His  name  ?  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name :  I 
have  brought  him  up  ever  fince  he  was  three  years 
old,  and  his  name  is — ^Tranio. 

Ped.  Away,  away,  mad  afs  !  his  name  is  Lucen- 
tio ;  and  he  is  mine  only  fon,  and  heir  to  the  lands 
of  me,  lignior  Vincentio. 

ViN.  Lucentio  !  O,  he  hath  murdered  his  maf- 
ter  ! — Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke's 
name  : — O,  my  fon,  my  fon  ! — tell  me,  thou  villain, 
where  is  my  fon  Lucentio  ? 

Tra.  Call  forth  an  officer  :^    \^Enter  one  with  an 

'  a  fail-maker  in  Bergamo,']     Ben  Jonfon  has  a  parallel 

paffage  in  his  Alchewifi  : 

"  yoxi  do  refemble 

"  One  of  the  Auflriack  princes. 
"  Face.  Very  like  : 

"  Her  father  was  an  Irilh  coftarmonger." 
Again,  Chapman,  in  his  IFidoiu's  Tears,  a  comedy  l6l2: 
"  —  he  draws  the  thread  of  his  defcent  from  Leda's  diflaff^ 
■when  'tis  well  known  his  grandfire  cried  coney-lkins  in  Sparta." 

Steevens. 

*  Call  forth  an  officer  :  S:c.]  Here,  in  the  original  play,  the 
Tinker  fpeaks  again  : 

"  Slie.  I  fay  weele  have  no  fending  to  prifon. 

♦'  Lord.  My  lord,  this  is  but  the  play ;  they're  but  in  jeft. 

"  Slie.  I  tell  thee  Si?n,  weele  have  uo  fending 
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Ojicer.^  carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  goal : — Fa- 
ther Baptilta,  I  charge  you  fee,  that  he  be  forth- 
coming. 

f^jN.  Carry  me  to  the  gaol  ! 

Gre.  Stay,  officer  ;  he  fhall  not  go  to  prifon. 

Bap.  Talk  not,  fignior  Gremio ;  I  fay,  he  fhall 
go  to  prifon. 

Gre.  Take  heed,  fignior  Baptifta,  left  you  be 
coney-catched  9  in  this  buiinefs  ;  I  dare  fwear,  this 
is  the  right  Vincentio. 

Fed.  Swear,  if  thou  dareft. 

Gre.  Nay,  I  dare  not  fwear  it. 

Tra.  Then  thou  wert  beft  fay,  that  I  am  not 
Lucentio. 

Gre.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  fignior  Lucentio. 

Bjp.  Away  with  the  dotard ;  to  the  gaol  with 
him. 

F'iN.  Thus  ftrangers  may  be  haled  and  abus'd : — 
O  monftrous  villain ! 

Re-enter  Biondello,  with  Lucentio,  and 

BlANCA. 

BioN.  O,  we  are  fpoiled,  and — Yonder  he  is; 
deny  him,  forfwear  him,  or  elfe  we  are  all  undone. 


"  To  priron,  that's  flat ;  why  Sim,  am  not  I  don  Chrijio  Fari  ? 
*'  Therefore,  I  fay,  they  fhall  not  goe  to  prifon. 

"  Lord.  No  more  tliey  lliall  not,  my  lord  : 
"■  They  be  runne  away, 

"  Slie.  Are  they  run  away,  Sim  ?  that's  well : 
*'  Then  gis  fome  more  drinke,  and  let  them  play  againe. 

"■  Lord.  Here,  my  lord."     Steevens, 

'  coneycatched — ]  i,  e.  deceived,  cheated.  Steevens, 

Vol.  IX.  N 
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Luc.  Pardon,  fweet  father.  [^Kneeling. 

ViN.  Lives  my  fweeteft  fon  ? 

[BioNDELLo,  Tranio,  and  Pedant  run  out,^ 

Bun.  Pardon,  dear  father.  [Kneeling. 

Baf.  How  haft  thou  offended  ? — 

Where  is  Lucentio  ? 

Luc.  Here's  Lucentio, 

Right  fon  unto  the  right  Vincentio ; 
That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine. 
While  counterfeit  fuppofes  blear'd  thine  eyne.* 

*  ■  run  out."]  The  old  copy  fays — as  f aft  as  vtay  le. 

RiTSON. 

^  While  counterfeit  fuppofes  Heard  thine  eyne.']  The  modern 
editors  rezdjuppofers,  but  wrongly.  This  is  a  plain  alluHon  to 
Gafcoigne's  comedy  entitled  Suppofes,  from  which  feveral  of  the 
incidents  in  this  play  are  borrowed.     Tyrwhitt. 

This  is  highly  probable  ;  but  yet  fuppofes  is  a  word  often  ufed 
in  its  common  fenfe,  which  on  the  prefent  occafion  is  fufficiently 
commodious.  So,  in  Greene's  Farewell  to  Folly,  1617: — 
"  —  with  Plato  to  build  a  commonwealth  on  fuppofes."  Shak- 
fpeare  ufes  the  word  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  :  "  That  we  come 
Ihort  of  onrfuppofe  fo  far,"  &c.  It  appears  likewife  from  the 
Preface  to  Greene's  Metamorphofis,  ih^t  fuppofes  was  a  game  of 
fome  kind  :  "  After  fuppofes,  and  fuch  ordinary  fports,  were 
paft,  they  fell  to  prattle,"  Ike.  Again,  in  Drayton's  Epiftlefrom 
King  John  to  Matilda  : 

"  And  tells  me  thofe  are  fliadows  and  fuppofes." 
To  blear  the  eye,  was  an  ancient  phrafe  iignifying  to  deceii<e. 
So,  in  Chaucer's  Manciple  sTale,  v.  17,202,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit : 

"   I'or  all  thy  waiting,   blered  is  thin  eye." 
Again,  in  the  10th  pageant  of  The  Coventry  Plays,  in  the  Bri- 
tilli  Mufeum,  MS.  Cott.  Vefp.  D.  \'III  :  . 

"  Slmld  I  now  in  age  bcgynne  to  dote, 

**  It  I  chyde,  flie  wolde  clowte  my  cote, 

"  Blere  mine  ey,  and  pyke  out  a  mote."     Steevens. 

The  ingenious  editor's  explanation  of  Hear  the  eye,  is  ftrongly 
fupportcd  by  Milton,   Com  us,  v.  155  ; 

"  Spells 

"  Of  j)0wcr  to  cheat  the  eye  with  Hear  illufion." 

Holt  White. 
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Gre.  Here's  packing,^  with  a  witnefs,  to  deceive 
tis  all  ! 

FjNt  Where  is  that  damned  villain,  Tranio, 
That  fac*d  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  ib  ? 

Baf.  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio  ? 

BiAN,  Cambio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Love  wrought  thefe  miracles.    Bianca's  love 
Made  me  exchange  my  ftate  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town  ; 
And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  laft 
Unto  the  wiihed  haven  of  my  blifs  t — ^ 
What  Tranio  did,  myfelf  enforc'd  him  to  \ 
Then  pardon  him,  fweet  father,  for  my  fake. 

ViN,  I'll  flit  the  villain's  nofe^  that  would  have 
fent  me  to  the  gaoL  , 

Bap.  But  do  you  hear,  fir  ?  [To  Lucentio.] 
Have  you  married  my  daughter  without  alking  my 
good-will  ? 

Kin.  Fear  not,  Baptifia ;  we  will  content  you,  go  to : 

But  I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for  this  villainy.  [Exit* 

Bap.  And  I,  to  found  the  depth  of  this  knavery. 

[Exit. 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca  ;  thy  father  will  not 
^  frown.  [Exeunt  Luc.  and  Bian. 

Gre.  My  cake  is  dough  -A  But  I'll  in  among  the 
reft; 
Out  of  hope  of  all,— but  my  (hare  of  the  feaft. 

[Exit. 

^  Here's  packing,]  i.  e.  plotting,  underhand  contrivance.     So, 
in  King  Lear  : 

"  Snuffs  and  packings  of  the  dukes."     Steevens. 

*  My  cake  is  dough  .•]    This  is  a  proverbial  expreffion,  which 
alfo  occurs  in  the  old  interlade  of  Tom  Tyler  and  his  fVife  : 
**  AJas  poor  Tom,  his  cake  is  dough." 
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Petruchio  and  Katharik a  advance. 

Kath.  Hufband,  let's  follow,  to  fee  the  end  of 
this  ado. 

Pet.  Firft  kifs  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 

Kath.  What,  in  the  midfi:  of  the  ftreet  ? 

Pet.  What,  art  thou  afhamed  of  me  ? 

Kath.  No,  fir ;  God  forbid : — but  afhamed  to  kifs. 

Pet.  Why,  then  let's  home  again  : — Come,  fir- 
rah,  let's  away. 

Kath.  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kifs :    now  pray 
thee,  love,  flay. 

Pet.  Is  not  this  well  ? — Come,  my  fweet  Kate ; 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late. 

\_Exeunt, 

Agjun,  xnThe  Cafe  is  alter  d,  l6og 

"  Steward,  your  caie  is  dough,  as  well  as  mine." 

Steevens. 
It  was  generally  ufed  when  any  projeft  milcarried. 

Malone. 
Rather  when  any  difappointment  was  fuftamed,  contrary  to 
every  appearance  or  expeftation.  Howel,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
mentioning  the  birth  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  fays — "  The 
Queen  is  delivered  of  a  Dauphin,  the  wonderfulleft  thing  of  this 
kind  that  any  ftory  can  parallel,  for  this  is  the  three-and- 
twentieth  year  fince  fhe  was  married,  and  hath  continued  child- 
lefs  all  this  while.     So  that  now  Monfieur's  caie  is  dough." 

Reed. 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Luceiitio's  Houfe, 

A  Banquet  fet  out.  Enter  ^awist  k,  Vincentio, 
Gremio,  the  Pedant,  Lucentio,  Bianca,  Pe- 
TKUCHio,  Katharina,  HoRTENSio,  and 'Wi- 
dow.  Tranio,  Biondello,  Grumio,  and 
Others,  attend'nig. 

Luc.  At  laft,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree: 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done,5 
To  fmile  at  'Icapes  and  perils  overblown. — 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome, 
While  I  with  felf-lame  kindnefs  welcome  thine  : — 
Brother  Petruchio, — filter  Katharina, — 
And  thou,  Hortenfio,  with  thy  loving  widow, — 
Feafi:  with  the  beft,  and  welcome  to  my  houfe ; 
My  banquet  ^  is  to  clofe  our  flomachs  up. 
After  our  great  good  cheer  :  Pray  you,  lit  down  ; 
For  now  we  fit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat. 

\They  Jit  at  table. 

Pet.  Nothing  but  lit  and  lit,  and  eat  and  eat !  • 

*  '  when  raging  war  is  done,]  This  is  Mr.  Rowe's  emen- 
dation. The  old  copy  has — when  raging  war  is  come,  which 
cannot  be  right.  Perhaps  the  author  wrote — when  raging  jrar 
is  calm,  formerly  fpelt  caline.     So,  in  Othello  : 

"  If  after  every  tempell  come  fuch  calms — ." 
The  word  "   overblown,"  in  the  next  line,  adds  feme  little 
fupport  to  this  conjefture,     Malone. 

Mr.  Rowe's  conjefture  is  juftified  by  a  paflage  in  Othello  : 
"  News,  lords  !  our  wars  are  done."     Steevens. 

*  My  banquet  — ]  A  lanquet,  or  (as  it  is  called  in  fome  erf 
our  old  books,)  an  afterpajt,  was  a  flight  refe<!iVion,  like  our 
modern  defert,  conflfling  of  cakes,  fweetmeats,  and  fruit.  Seg 
note  on  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Aft  I.  fc.  v.     Steevens. 
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B^p.  Padua  affords  this  kindnefs,  fon  Petruchio, 

Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 

HoUf  For  both  our  fakes,  I  would  that  word  were 
true. 

Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortenlio  fears  his  widow.^ 

fViD.  Then  never  trult  me  if  I  be  afeard. 

Pet.  You  are  fenfible,  and  yet  you  mifs  my  fenfe;^ 
I  mean,  Hortenlio  is  afeard  of  you. 

[Fid.  He  that  is  giddy,  thinks  th^  world  turns 
round, 

Pet.  Roundly  replied. 

Kath.  Miftrefs,  how  mean  you  that  ? 

WiD,  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 

Pet.  Conceives  by  me  !— How  likes  Hortenfio 
that  ? 

HoR.  My  widow  fays,  thus  fhe  conceives  her  tale. 

Pet.  Very  well  mended  :  Kifs  him  for  that,  good 
widow. 

Kath.  He  that  is  giddy,  thinks  the  world  turns 

round  :-' 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that. 

fViD,  Your  hufband,  being  troubled  with  afhrew, 
Meafures  my  hufband's  forrow  by  his  woe  ;9 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning, 

'  fears  his  widotv,']     To  fear,  as  has  been  already  ob- 

fen'ed,  meant  in  our  author's  time  both  to  dread,  and  to  inti- 
midate. The  widow  underftands  the  word  in  the  latter  lenfe  ; 
3nd  Petruchio  tells  her,  he  uled  it  in  the  former.     Malone. 

*  You  arefenjihle,  and  yet  you  mifs  >ny  fenfe ;']  The  old  copy 
j-edundantly  reads — You  are  very  fenfible."     Steevens. 

'  •Jhrew, zvne  ;]     As  this  was  meant  for  a  rhyming 

couplet,  it  fliould  be  obferved  that  ancicr.tly  the  word — Ihrew 
was  pronounced  as  if  it  had  been  written — ihrow.  See  the  Ji.nale 
of  the  play,  p.  ig5.     Steevens. 
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Kath.  a  very  mean  meaning. 

JViD.  Riglit,  I  mean  you. 

Kath.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  refpe6ling  you. 

Pet.  To  her,  Kate  ! 

HoR.  To  her,  widow  ! 

Pet.  a  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put  Her 
down. 

Hon.  That's  my  office.^ 

Pet.  Spoke  Hke  an  officer  : — Ha'  to  thee,  lad.^ 

\_Drinks  to  Hortensio. 

Bap.  How  likes  Gremio  thefe  quick-witted  folks  ? 

Gre.  Believe  me,  lir,  they  butt  together  well. 

Bian.  Head,  and  butt  ?  an  hafty-witted  body 
Would  fay,  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 

Fin.  Ay,  miftrefs  bride,  hath  that  awaken'd  you  ? 

BiAN.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me;    therefore  I'll 
fleep  again. 

Pet.  Nay,  that  you  fhall  not ;  iince  you  have  be- 
gun. 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jeft  or  two.3 


'  • put  her  down. 

Thafs  my  office.]  This  pafTiige  will  be  beft  explained  by 
another,  in  Much  Ado  al-out  Not  king  :  "  Lady,  you  have  put 
him  down. — So  I  would  not  hejiiould  do  me,  my  lord,  left  I 
fhould  prov^e  the  mother  of  fools.'"     Steevens. 

*  Ha  to  thee,  lad.']     The  old  copy  has — to  the.     Cor- 

refted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,     M alone. 

^  Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  je/?  or  tivo.]  The  old  copy  reads — • 
a  letter ]e&..  The  emendation,  (of  the  propriety  of  which  there 
cannot,  I  conceive,  be  the  fmalleft  doubt,)  is  one  of  the  very 
few  corre6lions  of  any  value  made  by  Mr.  Capell.  So,  before, 
in  the  prefent  play  : 

"  Hiding  his  Utter  jefis  in  blunt  behaviour." 

N4 
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Bun.  Am  I  your  bird  ?  I  mean  to  fhift  my  bufh^ 
And  then  purfue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow  : — - 
You  are  welcome  all. 

[iBjrewni  BiANCA,  Katharina,  and  Widow. 

Pet.  She   hath   prevented   me. — Here,    fignior 
Tranio, 
This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her  not ; 
Therefore,  a  health  to  all  that  fhot  and  mifs'd. 

Tra.  O,  lir,  Lucentio  flipp'd  me  like  his  grey-s 
hound. 
Which  runs  himfelf,  and  catches  for  his  mafter. 

Pet,  a  good  fwift  '^  fimile,  but  fomething  currifh, 

Tra.  'Tis  well,  fir,  that  you  hunted  foryourfelf; 
'Tis  thought,  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Bap.  O  ho,  Petruchio,  Tranio  hits  you  now. 

IjUC.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio.5 

Again,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lqfi  : 

"  Too  litter  is  thy  jeji." 
Again,  in  Baftard's  Epigrams,  15QS  : 

"■  He  Ihut  up  the  matter  with  tliis  litter  jeji." 

Malone. 
I  have  received  this  emendation  ;  and  yet  "  a  letter  jell"  may- 
mean  no  more  than  a  good  one,     Shakfpeare    often  ufes  the 
comparative  for  the  pojitive  degree.     So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  her  frailes  and  tears 

"  Were  like  a  letter  day." 
Again,  in  Macbeth  .- 

"  go  not  my  horfe  the  letter—." 

i.  e.  if  he  does  not  go  wc/l.     Steevens. 

*  ,ftvift — ]  Befides  the  original  fenfe  of ypee^i/ i«  7«o/fo«, 

(igniiied  ivitty,  quick-witted.  So,  in  As  you  like  it,  the  Duke 
fays  of  the  Clown  :  "  He  is  very  fwift  and  fententious."  Quick 
is  now  ufed  in  almoft  tlie  fame  fenfe  as  nimlle  was  in  tlie  age 
after  that  of  our  author.  Heyhn  fays  of  Hales,  that  he  had 
hiown  Laud  for  a  nimble  difputant.     Johnson. 

*  that  gird,  good  Tranio.']  A  gird  is  afarcafm,  a  gile. 
So,  in  Stephen  Goffon's  School  of  Abvfe,  IS/Q  :  "  Curculio  may 
ehatte  till  his  heart  ake,  ere  any  be  offended  with  his  gyrdes." 

Stebvbns. 
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HoR.  Corifefs,  confefs,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here  ? 

Pet.  'A  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confefs ; 
And,  as  the  jeft  did  glance  away  from  me, 
*Tis  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright.^ 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  fadnefs,  Ton  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hall  the  verieft  llircw  of  all. 

Pet.  Well,  I  fay— ^no :  and  therefore,  for  afTu- 
ranee,  7 
Let's  each  one  fend  unto  his  wife  ;^ 


*  you  two  outright.']  Old  copy — ^you  too.     Correfted  by 

Mr.  Rowe.    Malone. 

'  {ox  affurance,']     Inftead  o^  fur,  the  original  copy  has 

Jir.     Correfted  by  the  editor  of  the  lecond  folio.     ISIaloxe. 

'  Lefs  each  one  fend  unto  his  wife ;']     Thus  in  the  original 
play  : 

"  Feran.  Come,  gentlemen  ;  uowe  that  fupper^s  done, 
"■  How  fliall  we  fpend  the  time  til  we  go  to  bed  ? 

"  Aurel.  Faith,  if  you  wil,  in  trial  of  our  wives, 
**  Who  wil  come  fooneft  at  then"  hulbands  cal. 

"  Pol.  Nay,  then,  Ferando,  he  muft  needes  fit  out : 
"  For  he  may  cal,  I  thinke,  til  he  be  weary, 
"  Before  his  wife  wil  come  before  flie  lift. 

*'  Feran.  'Tis  wel  for  you  that  have  fuch  gentle  wives  : 
''  Yet  in  this  trial  wil  I  not  fit  out ; 
"  It  may  be  Kale  wil  come  as  foone  as  I  do  fend. 

*'  Aurel.  My  wife  comes  fooneft,  for  a  hundred  pound. 

"■  Pol.  I  take  it.     He  lay  as  much  to  yours, 
-'  That  my  wife  comes  as  foone  as  I  do  fend. 

"  Aurel.  How  now,  Ferando  !  you  dare  not  lay,  belike. 

"  Feran.  Why  true,  I  dare  not  lay  indeed  : 
*'  But  how  ?  So  little  mony  on  fo  fure  a  thing. 
"■  A  hundred  pound  !  Why  I  have  laid  as  much 
*'  Upon  my  dog  in  running  at  a  deere. 
"  She  fhall  not  come  fo  far  for  fuch  a  trifle  : 
*■'  But  wil  you  lay  five  hundred  markes  with  me  ? 
*'  And  whofe  wife  fooneft  comes,  when  he  doth  cal.. 
"  And  fhewes  herfelfe  moft  loving  unto  him, 
"  Let  him  injoy  the  wager  I  have  laid  : 
"  Now  what  fay  you  >  Dare  you  adventure  thtte  ? 
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And  he,  whofe  wife  is  moft  obedient 

To  come  at  firll  when  he  doth  lend  for  her, 


*'  Pol.  I,  were  it  a  thoufand  pounds,  I  durft  prefume 
"  On  my  wife's  love  :  and  I  wii  lay  with  thee. 
"  Enter  Alfonlb. 

*'  jilfon.  How  now  fons  !  What  in  conference  fohard  ? 
"  May  I,  without  offence,  know  where  about  ? 

"  Aiirel.  Faith,  father,  a  waighty  caufe,  about  our  wives  : 
"  Five  hundred  markes  already  we  have  laid  ; 
*'  And  he  whofe  wife  doth  fhew  moll  love  to  him, 
"  He  muft  injoy  the  wager  to  himfelfe. 

"  AlJ'on.  Why  then  Ferando,  he  is  fure  to  lol'e  it : 
"  I  promife  thee  fon,   thy  wife  wil  hardly  come  ; 
"  And  therefore  I  would  not  wifli  thee  lay  fo  much. 

"■  Feran.  Tulli,  father  j  were  it  ten  times  more, 
"  I  durft  adventure  on  my  lovely  Kate  : — 
"  But  if  I  lofe,  He  pay,  and  fo  flial  you. 

"  Aurel.  Upon  mine  houor,  if  I  lofe  He  pay. 

*'  Pol.  And  fo  wil  I  upon  my  faith,  I  vow. 

"  Feran.  Then  fit  we  downe,  and  let  us  fend  for  them, 

*'  Alfon.  I  promife  thee  Ferando,  I  am  afraid  thou  wilt  lofe. 

"  Aurel.  He  fend  for  my  wife  firft  :    Valeria, 
"  Go  bid  your  miftris  come  to  me. 

"  Val.  I  wil,  my  lord.  [£rj7  Valeria. 

"  Aurel.  Now  for  my  hundred  pound  : — 
**  Would  any  lay  ten  hundred  more  with  me, 
*'  I  knoAV  I  fhouid  obtain  it  by  her  love. 

"  Feran.  I  pray  God,  you  have  laid  too  much  already. 

'*  Aurel.  Truft  me,  Ferando,  1  am  fure  you  havej 
"  For  you,  1  dare  prefume,  have  loft  it  al. 

Enter  Valeria  againe. 
"  Now,  firha,  what  faies  your  miftris  ? 

"  Fal.  She  is  fomething  bufie,  but  fheele  come  anone. 

**  Feran,  Why  fo  :   did  I  not  tel  you  this  before  ? 
*'  She  was  bufie,  and  cannot  come. 

"  Aurel.  I  pray  God,  your  wife  fend  you  fo  good  an  anfwere ; 
"  She  may  be  bulie,  yet  Ihe  fays  flieele  come. 

"  Feran.  Wei,  wel :   Polidor,  lend  you  for  your  wife. 

"  Pol.  Agreed.     Boy,  defire  your  miftris  to  come  hither. 

"  Boi/.  I  wil,  fir.  lExit. 

"  Feran.  I,  fo,  fo ;  he  defires  hir  to  come. 

"  Alfon.  Polidor,  I  dare  prefume  for  thee, 
*'  I  thinke  thy  wife  wil  not  denie  to  come  j 
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Sliall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propoie. 

*'  And  I  do  marvel  much,  Aurdius, 
"  That  your  wife  came  not  when  you  fcnt  for  her. 
"  Enter  the  Boy  ngainc. 

"  Pol.  Now,  wher's  your  mlftris  ? 

"  Boy.  She  bac'e  me  tell  you  that  flie  will  not  come  : 
"  And  you  have  any  bufinelfe,  you  mull  come  to  her. 

"  Feran.  O  monftrous  intollerable  pre'.umption, 
"  Worfe  than  a  blaling  liar,  or  Ihow  at  midfummer, 
•*'  Earthquakes  or  any  thing  unfeafonable  ! 
'"■  She  will  not  come  ;  but  he  muft  come  to  hir. 

"  Pol.  Wei,  lir,  I  pray  you,  let's  heare  what 
''  Anfwere  your  wife  will  make. 

"  Feran,  Sirha,  command  your  miftris  to  come 
"  To  me  prelently.  \_Exit  Sander. 

"  Aurel.  I  thinke,  my  wife,  for  all  Ihe  did  not  come, 
"■  Wil  prove  moft  kind ;  for  now  I  have  no  feare, 
''  For  1  am  fare  Feran  do's  wife,  flie  will  not  come. 

**  Feran.  The  more's  the  pitty ;  then  I  muft  lofe. 
"  Enter  Kate  and  Sander. 
•"  But  I  have  won,  for  lee  where  Kate  doth  come. 

*'  Kate.  Sweete  hulband,  did  you  fend  for  me  ? 

"  Feian.  I  did,  my  love,  I  fent  for  thee  to  come  : 
*'  Come  hither,   Kate  :  What's  that  upon  thy  head  ? 

''  Kate,  Norliing,  hulband,  but  my  cap,  I  thinke. 

■"  Frrari,  Pul  it  off  and  tread  it  under  thy  feet ; 
'^'  'Tis  foolifli ;  I  wil  not  have  thee  weare  it. 

[She  takes  off'  her  cap,  and  treads  on  it. 

"  Pol.  Oh  •wonderful  metamorpholis  ! 

"  Aurel.  This  is  a  wonder,  almofl  paft  beleefe. 

"  Feran.  This  is  a  token  of  her  tnie  love  to  me  3 
''  And  yet  He  try  her  further  you  Ihall  fee. 
"  Come  hither,  Kate  :  Where  are  thy  fillers  ? 

"  Kate.  They  be  fitting  in  the  bridal  chamber. 

"  Feran.  Fetch  them  hither;   and  if  they  will  not  come, 
*'  Bring  them  perforce,  and  make  them  come  with  thee. 

"  Kate.  I  will. 

"  Alfon.  I  promife  thee,  Ferando,  I  would  have  fworne 
"  Thy  wife  would  ne'er  have  done  fo  much  for  thee. 

"  Feran.  But  you  flial  lee  fhe  wil  do  more  then  this  j 
"  For  fee  where  ilie  brings  her  fifters  forth  by  force. 

"  Enter  Kate,  thrufting  Phylema  and  Emelia  before  her,  and 
makes  them  come  unto  their  hufbands  cal. 
"  Kate.  See  hulband,  I  have  brought  them  both. 
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HoR.  Content : What  is  the  waeer  ? 

Luc.  Twenty  crowns. 


*■'  Feran.  'Tis  wel  doncj   Kate. 

"  Emel.  I  fure  ;    and  like  a  loving  peece,  you're  worthy 
"  To  have  great  praife  for  this  attempt. 

*'  Phyle.  I,  for  making  a  foole  of  herfelfe  and  us. 

"  Aurel.  Befhrew  thee,  Phylema,  thou  haft 
"  Loft  me  a  hundred  pound  to  night; 
*'  For  I  did  lay  that  thou  wouldft  firft  have  come. 

"  Pol.  But,  thou,  Emelia,  haft  loft  me  a  great  deal  more. 

"  Emel.  You  might  have  kept  it  better  then : 
"  Who  bade  you  lay  ? 

*'  Feran.  Now,  lovely  Kate,  before  their  hulbands  here, 
*'  I  prethee  tel  unto  thefe  head-ftrong  women 
"  What  dewty  wives  do  owe  unto  their  hulbands. 

"  Kale.  Then,  you  that  live  thus  by  your  pampered  wilSj 
"  Now  lift  to  me,  and  marke  what  I  fliall  fay. — 
"  Th'  eternal  power,  that  with  his  only  breath, 
"■  Shall  caufe  this  end,  and  this  beginning  frame, 
'*■  Not  in  time,  nor  before  time,  but  with  time  confus'd, 
"  For  all  the  courfe  of  yeares,   of  ages,  months, 
"  Of  feafons  temperate,  of  dayes  and  houres, 
"  Are  tun'd  and  ftopt  by  meafure  of  his  hand. 
*'  Tlie  firft  world  was  a  forme  without  a  forme, 
"  A  heape  confus'd,  a  mixture  al  deform'd, 
"■  A  gulfe  of  gulfes,  a  body  bodiiefle, 
"  AVhere  all  the  elements  were  orderlefle, 
**■  Before  the  great  commander  of  the  world,       * 
*'  The  king  of  kings,  the  glorious  God  of  heaven, 
"  Who  in  fix  dales  did  frame  his  heaA'enly  worke, 
•*■  And  made  al  things  to  ftand  in  perfect  courfe. 
"^  Then  to  his  image  he  did  make  a  man, 
"  Old  Adam,  and  from  his  fide  afleepe, 
"  A  rib  was  taken  ;  of  which  the  Lord  did  make 
**  Ihe  woe  of  man,  fo  term'd  by  Adam  then, 
"  Woman,  for  that  by  her  came  finne  to  us, 
"  And  for  her  finne  was  Adam  doom'd  to  die. 
"  As  Sara  to  her  hufband,   fo  fhould  we 
"  Obey  them,  love  them,  keepe  and  nourilh  them, 
*'  If  they  by  any  meanes  do  want  our  helpes : 
*'  Laying  our  hands  under  tlieir  feet  to  tread, 
"  If  that  by  that  we  might  procure  their  eafc  > 
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Pet.  Twenty  crowns ! 
ril  venture  fo  much  on  iny  hawk,  or  hound. 
But  twenty  times  fo  much  upon  my  wife. 

Luc.  A  hundred  then. 

HoR,  Content. 

Pet,  a  match ;  'tis  done. 


'''  And,  for  a  prefident,  He  firll  begin, 

"  And  lay  my  liand  under  my  hufband's  feet. 

[She  laies  her  hand  under  her  hujbcknd's  feet, 

"  Feran.  Inough  fweet  j  the  wager  thou  haft  won  j 
"  And  they,  I  am  fare,  cannot  deny  the  fame. 

"  AJfon.  I,  Ferando,  the  wager  thou  haft  won  ; 
"  And  for  to  ihew  thee  how  I  am  pleas'd  in  this, 
"  A  hundred  pounds  I  freely  give  thee  more, 
"  Another  dowry  for  another  daughter, 
"  For  {he  is  not  the  fame  flie  was  before. 

"  Feran.  Thanks,  fweet  father;  gentlemen,  good  night  j 
"'  For  Kate  and  I  will  leave  you  for  to-night : 
"  'Tis  Kate  and  I  am  wed,  and  you  are  fped : 
*'  And  fo  farewell,  for  we  will  to  our  bed. 

\_Exeunt  Ferando,  Kate,  and  Sander, 

"  Alfon.  Now  Aurelius,  what  fay  you  to  this  ? 

"  Aurel.  Beleeve  me,  father  I  rejoyce  to  fee 
"  Ferando  and  bis  wife  fo  lovingly  agree. 

[£Te«7/f  Aurelius  and  Phylema,  and  Alfonfo  and  Valeria^ 

"  EmeL.  How  now,  Polidor  ?  in  a  dumpe  ?  What  faift  thoa 


man 


"  Pol.  I  fay,  thou  art  a  {hrew. 

"  Emel.  That's  better  than  a  ftieepe. 

"  Pol.  Well,  fince  'tis  done,  come,  let's  goe. 

[Exeunt  Polidor  <ind  Emilia. 

"  Then  enter  iuro,  hearing  of  Slie  in  his  own  apparel  againe, 
and  leai'es  him   where  they  found  him,  and  then  goes  out : 
then  enters  the  Tapfter. 
"  Tapjier.  Now  that  the  darkefome  night  is  ovcrpaft, 

"  And  dawning  day  appeares  in  chriftall  Ikie, 

"  Now  muft  I  hafte  abroade  :   but  loft !  who's  this  ? 

"  What  Slie  ?  o  wondrous  !  hath  he  laine  heere  all  night  1 

"  He  wake  him  ;  I  thinke  he's  thirved  by  this, 

"  But  that  his  belly  was  fo  ftutft  with  ale : 

^'  What  ixow  iS/if  /  awake  for  Ihame." — &:c.     Steevens. 
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HoR.  Who  fhall  begin  ? 

Lvc.  That  will  I.     Go, 

Biondello,  bid  your  miltrefs  come  to  me. 

BioN.  I  go.  [Exit* 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes. 

Luc.  I'll  have  no  halves ;   I'll  bear  it  all  myfelf. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

How  now  !  what  news  ? 

BioN.  Sir,  my  miftrefs  fends  you  word 

That  fhe  is  buly,  and  fhe  cannot  come. 

Pet.  How  1  fhe  is  bufy,  and  fhe  cannot  come  1 
Is  that  an  anfwer  ? 

Gre.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 

Pray  God,  fir,  your  wife  fend  you  not  a  worfe. 

Pet.  I  hope,  better. 

HoR.  Sirrah,  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  [Exit  Biondello. 

Pet.  O,  ho  !  entreat  her ! 

Nay,  then  fhe  muft  needs  come. 

HoR.  I  am  afraid,  fir. 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

Now  where's  my  wife  ? 

BioN.  She  fays,  you  have  fome  goodly  jefl:  in  hand ; 
She  will  not  come ;  fhe  bids  you  come  to  her. 

Pet.  Worfe  and  worfe ;  fhe  will  not  come  !  O  vile. 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur'd  ! 
Sirrah,  Grumio,  go  to  your  miflrefs ; 
Say,  I  command  her  come  to  me.     [Exit  Grumio. 
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HoR.  I  know  her  anfvver. 

Pet,  What  ? 

HoR.  She  will  not  come.' 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 

Enter  Katharina. 
Bap.  Now,  by  my  holidame,  here  comes  Katha- 


rina 


Kath.  What  is  your  will,  lir,  that  you  fend  for 
me? 

Pet.  Where  is  your  fifter,  and  Hortenlio's  wife  ? 

Kath.  They  lit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 

Pet.  Go,  fetch  them  hither ;  if  they  deny  to 
come, 
Swinge  me  them  foundly  forth  unto  their  huibands : 
Away,  I  lay,  and  bring  them  hither  ftraight. 

[_Exit  Katharina. 

Luc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

HoR.  And  fo  it  is ;  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.  Marrv,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet 
life, 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  fupremacy  ; 
And,  to  be  fliort,  what  not,  that's  fweet  and  happy. 

Bap.  Now  fair  befal  thee,  good  Petruchio  ! 
The  wager  thou  halt  won ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  lofles  twenty  thoufand  crowns  ; 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter. 
For  (lie  is  chang'd,  as  flie  had  never  been. 


'  She  will  not  come.]  I  have  added  the  word — come,  to  com- 
plete the  meafure,  which  was  here  defetlive ;  as  indeed  it  is, 
almofl;  irremediably,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  prelent  fcene. 

Steeven£. 
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Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet; 
And  fhow  more  fign  of  her  obedience. 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 


Re-enter  Katharina,  with  Bianca  and  Widow, 

See,  where  fhe  comes ;  and  brings  your  frowar^ 

wives 
As  prifoners  to  her  womanly  perfuafion. — 
Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not ; 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

[Katharina  pulls  off  her  cap,  and  throivs  it 
down. 

WiD.  Lord,  let  me  never  have  a  canfe  to  ligh, 
Till  I  be  brought  to  fuch  a  filly  pafs ! 

BiAii.  Fye  !  what  a  foolifh  duty  call  you  this  ? 

Luc.  I  would,  your  duty  were  as  foolifh  too : 
The  wifdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cofl  me  an  hundred  crowns^  fince  fupper- 
time. 

BiAiai.  The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my  duty^ 

Pet.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  thefe  head- 
firong  women 
What  duty  they  do  ow^e  their  lords  and  hufbands. 

WiD.  Come,   come,    you're  mocking  j    we  wil? 

have  no  telling. 
Pet.  Come  on,  I  fay  ;  and  firll  begin  with  her. 
WiD.  She  fhall  not. 


^  —— an  hundred  crowns — ]  Old  copy— ^»e  hundred.  Cor- 
redled  by  Mr.  Pope.  In  the  MS.  from  which  our  author's  plays 
■were  printed^  probably  numbers  were  always  exprefled  in  figures^ 
which  has  be^n  the  occalionof  many  niiftakes  inthe  early  editions. 

Malove. 
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Pet.  I  fay,  fhe  fliall ; — and  firfl:  begin  with  her. 

Kath.  F)  e,  fye  !  unknit  that  threat' ning  unkind 
brow ; 
And  dart  not  fcornful  glances  from  thofe  eyes, 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor  : 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  tVofls  bite  the  meads  ;- 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  fhake  fair  buds ; 
And  in  no  fenfe  is  meet,  or  amiable. 
A  woman  mov^'d,  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-feeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 
And,  while  it  is  fo,  none  fo  dry  or  thirfty 
Will  deign  to  lip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  hulband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 
Thy  head,  thy  fov^ereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee, 
And  for  thy  maintenance :  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour,  both  by  fea  and  land  ; 
To  watch  the  night  in  ftorms,  the  day  in  cold, 
While  thou  Heft  warm  at  home,  fecure  and  fafe ; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience  ;-— 
Too  little  payment  for  fo  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  fubje6f  owes  the  prince, 
Even  fuch,  a  woman  oweth  to  her  hulhand  : 
And,  when  flie's  froward,  peevifli,  fullen,  four, 
And,  not  obedient  to  his  honell  will, 
What  is  flie,   but  a  foul  contending  rebel, 
^And  gracelefs  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ? — 
I  am  afham'd,  that  women  are  fo  limple 
To  offer  war,  where  they  fhould  kneel  for  peace ; 
Or  feek  for  rule,  fupremacy,  and  fway. 
When  they  are  bound  to  ferve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  foft,  and  weak,  and  fmooth, 

^  ■  as  frojis  lite  the  meads;']     The  old  copy  reads — frofts 

do  bite.     The  corredion  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond 
foho.     Maloxe. 

Vol.  IX.  O 
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Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world ; 
But  that  our  foft  conditions,^  and  our  hearts, 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms  ! 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours, 
My  heart  as  great ;  my  reafon,  haply,  more, 
To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown  : 
But  now,  I  fee  our  lances  are  but  llraws ; 
Our  ftrength  as  weak,  our  weaknefs  paft  compare, — 
That  feeming  to  be  moft,  which  we  leaft  are.4 
Then  vail  your  ftomachs,^  for  it  is  no  boot ; 
And  place  your  hands  below  your  hufband's  foot : 
In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  pleafe, 
^y  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  eafe. 

Pet.  Why,   there's  a  wench ! — Come  on,  and 
kifs  me,  Kate. 

Luc.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad ;  for  thou  fhalt  ha't. 

ViN.  'Tis   a  good  hearing,    when  children  are 
toward. 

Lvc.  But  a  harfh  hearing,  when  women  are  fro^ 
ward. 

Pet.  Come,  Kate,  we'll  to-bed : 

We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  fped.^ 

^  our  foft  conditions,]  X^ie  gentle  qualities  of  our  minds. 

Malone. 

So,  in  King  Henry    F:  "  my  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my 
condition  is  not  fmooth."     Steevens. 

■*  ivhich  we  leafi  are.'}  The  old  copy  erroneoufly  prolongs 

this  line  by  reading — which  we  indeed  leail  are.     Steevens. 

5  Then  vail  your  fninachs,']  i.  e.  abate  your  pride,  your  fpirit. 
So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  I  : 

"  'Gan  vail  his Jiomach,  and  did  grace  the  ilinme 
"  Of  thofc  that  lurn'd  their  backs."     Steevens. 

*  you  two  are  Cped.]  i.  e.  the  fate  of  you  both  is  decided  ; 

for  you  have  wives  who  exhibit  early  proofs  of  difobedience. 

Steevens. 
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'Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white ;? 

[7b  LUCEXTIO. 

And,  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good  night ! 
[^Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Kath. 

HoR.  Now  go  thy  waySj  thou  hall:  tain'd  a  curft 
fhrew.^ 

Luc.  'Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  fhe  will  be 
tam'd  To,  ^Exeunt.^ 

'  — ^ — ^  though  )/on  hit  the  white  ;]  To  hit  the  ivhite  is  a  phrafe 
borrowed  from  archery  :  the  mark  was  commonly  white.  Here 
it  ajlqdes  to  the  name,  Bianca,  or  luhite.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Feltham's  Anfwer  to  Ben  Jonfon's  Ode  at  the  end  of 
his  New  Inn  : 

"  As  oft  you've  wanted  brains 

"  And  art  to  ftrike  the  wliiie, 

"  As  you  have  levell'd  right." 
Again^  in  Sir  Alton  Cockayn's  Poems,   l658  : 

"  And  as  an  expert  archer  hits  the  irhite."     Malone. 

^  Jhreu'.^    I  fuppofe  our  author  defign'd  this  word  to  be 

founded  as  if  it  had  been  written — flirow.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Lodge's 
Illujirations  of  EngliJ/t,  Hiftory,  Vol,  IT.  p.  164,  Burghley  calls 
Lord  Shrewfbury — Shrowlbury.  See,  alfo,  the  fame  work. 
Vol.  II.  p.  168 — Q.     Steevens. 

'  Exeunt.']    At  the  conclufion  of  this  piece,  Mr.  Pope  conti- 
nued his  infertions  from  the  old  play,  as  follows  : 
"  Enter  two  Servants,  bearing  Sly  ifi   his  oivn  apparel,  and 
leaving  him  on  thejtage.     Then  enter  a  Tapller. 

"  Sly.   \_aivaking.']  Sim,  give's  fome   more  wine, What, 

all  the  players  gone  ? Am  I  not  a  lord  ? 

"  Tap.  A  lord,  with  a  murrain  ? — Come,  art  thou  drunk  ftill  ? 

"  Sly.  Who's  this  }  Tapfter !— Oh,  I  have  had  the  braveft 
dream  that  ever  thou  heard'lt  in  all  thy  life. 

"  Tap.  Yea,  marry,  but  thou  hadft  belt  get  thee  home,  for 
your  wife  will  curfe  you  for  dreaming  here  all  night. 

'^  Sly.  Will  flie  ?  I  know  how  to  tame  ajlirew,  I  dreamt 
iipon  it  all  this  night,  and  thou  haft  wak'd  me  out  of  the  beft 
dream  that  ever  I  had.  But  I'll  to  my  wife,  and  tame  her  too, 
if  fhe  anger  me." 

Thefe  paff^ges,  -u'hlch  have  been  hitherto  printed  as  part  of  the 
work  of  Shakfpeare,  I  have  funk  into  the  notes,  that  tlicy  may 
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be  preferved,  as  they  feem  to  be  neceflary  to  the  integrity  of 
the  piece,  though  they  really  conipofe  no  part  of  it,  being  not 
publillied  in  tlie  folio  l623.  Mr.  Pope,  however,  has  quoted 
them  with  a  degree  of  inaccuracy  which  would  have  deferved 
cenfure,  had  they  been  of  greater  confequence  than  they  are. 
The  players  delivered  down  this  comedy,  among  the  reft,  as  one 
of  Shakfpeare's  own  5  and  its  intrinfic  merit  bears  fufficient  evi- 
dence to  the  propriety  of  their  decilion, 

May  I  add  a  few  reafons  why  I  neither  believe  the  former 
comedy  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  1607,  nor  the  old  play  of 
King  John,  in  two  Parts,  to  have  been  the  work  of  Shakfpeare  ? 
He  generally  followed  every  novel  or  hiltory  from  whence  he 
took  his  plots,  as  clofely  as  he  could  5  and  is  fo  often  indebted  to 
thefe  originals  for  his  very  thoughts  and  expreffions,  that  we  may 
fairly  pronounce  him  not  to  have  been  above  borrowing,  to  fpare 
himfelf  the  labour  of  invention.  It  is  tlierefore  probable,  that 
both  thefe  plays,  (like  that  of  King  Henry  V,  in  which  01dcali:le 
is  introduced,)  were  tlie  unfuccefsful  performances  of  contem- 
porary players.  Shakipeare  faw  they  were  meanly  written,  and 
yet  that  their  plans  were  fuch  as  would  furnilh  incidents  for  a 
better  dramatift.  He  therefore  might  lazily  adopt  the  order  of 
their  fcenes,  ftill  writing  the  dialogue  anew,  and  inferting  little 
more  from  either  piece,  than  a  few  lines  which  he  might  think 
worth  preferving,  or  was  too  much  in  hafte  to  alter.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  in  the  literary  world,  to  fee  the  track  of  others 
follo\ved  by  thofe  who  would  never  have  given  themfelves  the 
trouble  to  mark  out  one  of  their  own.     St-eevens. 

It  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  vindicate  Shakfpeare  from  being 
the  author  of  the  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew.  Mr.  Pope  in  confe- 
quence of  his  being  very  fuperticially  acquainted  with  the  phra- 
feology  of  our  early  writers,  firft  afcribed  it  to  him,  and  on  his 
authority  this  ftrange  opinion  obtained  credit  for  half  a  century. 
He  might,  with  juft  as  much  propriety,  have  fuppofed  that  our 
author  wrote  the  old  King  Henry  IV.  and  V.  and  The  Hiftory  of 
King  Leir  and  his  three  Daughters,  as  that  he  wrote  t\\  o  plays 
on  the  fubjeft  of  Taming  a  Shrew,  and  two  otliers  on  the  ftoiy 
of  King  John. — The  error  prevailed  for  fuch  a  length  of  time, 
from  the  difficulty  of  meeting  ^^'ith  the  piece,  which  is  fo  ex- 
tremely fcarce,  that  I  have  never  feen  or  heard  of  any  copy  ex- 
ifting  but  one  in  the  coUeftion  of  Mr.  Steevens^  and  another  in 
my  own  :  and  one  of  our  author's  editors  [Mr.  Capcll]  fearched 
for  it  for  thirty  years  in  vain.  Mr.  Pope's  copy  is  fuppofed  to  be 
irrecoverably  loft. 

1  fufpe6t  that  the  anonymous  Taming  of  a  Shrew  was  written 
about  the  year  15^0,  either  by  George  Peele  or  Robert  Greene. 

Malone, 
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The  following  are  the  obfervations  of  Dr.  Hurd  on  the  In- 
duclion  to  this  comedy.  They  are  taken  from  his  Notes  on  the 
Epl/ile  to  Augujius  :  "  The  Indiidion,  as  Shakfpeare  calls  it,  to 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  delcrves,  for  the  excellence  of  its 
moral  defign  and  beauty  of  execution,  throughout,  to  be  fet  in  a 
juft  light. 

"  This  Prologue  fets  before  us  Uie  pidure  of  a  poor  drnnhen 
beggar,  advanced,  for  a  fhort  feafon,  into  the  proud  rank  of 
7iobility.  And  the  humour  of  the  fcene  is  taken  to  confiil:  in  the 
furprize  and  aukward  deportment  of  Sly,  in  tliis  his  ftrange  and 
unwonted  fituation.  But  the  poet  liad  a  further  defign,  and  more 
worthy  his  genius,  than  this  farcical  plealantry.  He  would  ex- 
pofe,  under  cover  of  this  mimic  fiftion,  the  truly  ridiculous  figure 
of  men  of  rank  and  quality,  v/hen  they  employ  their  great  ad- 
vantages of  place  and  fortune,  to  no  better  purpofes,  than  the 
foft  and  felfilli  gratification  of  their  own  intemperate  paffions  : 
Of  thofe,  who  take  the  mighty  privilege  of  dfcent  and  wealth, 
to  live  in  tlie  freer  indulgence  of  thofe  pleafures,  which  the 
beggar  as  fully  enjoys,  and  with  infinitely  more  propriety  and 
confiftency  of  charader,  than  their  lordjhips. 

"  To  give  a  poignancy  to  his  fatire,  the  poet  makes  a  man  of 
quality  himfelf,  jufl:  returned  from  the  chace,  with  all  his  mind 
intent  upon  his  pleafures,  contrive  this  metamorphofis  of  the 
beggar,  in  the  way  of  fport  and  derifion  only  ;  not  confidering, 
how  feverely  the  jefl:  was  going  to  turn  upon  himfelf.  His  firft 
refleftions,  on  feeing  this  brutal  drunkard,  are  excellent : 

*  O  !  monfl;rous  beaft  !   how  like  a'  fwine  he  lies  ! 

*  Grim  death  !  how  foul  and  loathfome  is  thy  image  !* 

"  The  offence  is  taken  at  humannature,  degraded  into  bejiiality ; 
and  at  a  ftate  of  fl:upid  infenjibility ,  the  image  of  death.  No- 
thing can  be  jufter  than  tliis  reprefentation.  For  thefe  lordly 
ienfualifts  have  a  very  nice  and  faftidious  abhorrence  of  fuch 
ignoble  brutality.  And  what  alarms  their  fears  with  the  profpeft 
of  death,  cannot  choofe  but  prefent  a  foul  and  loathfome 
image.  It  is,  alfo,  faid  in  perfeft  confifl:ency  with  the  true 
Epicurean  character,  as  given  by  thefe,  who  underilood  it  beft, 
and  which  is  here  fuftained  by  this  noble  difciple.  For,  though 
thefe  great  mafters  of  wifdom  made  pleafure  the  fupreme  good, 
yet  they  were  among  the  firfi;,  as  we  are  told,  to  cry  out  againft 
the  Afotos  ;  meaning  fiich  grofs  fenfualifis  :  '  qui  in  menlam 
vomunt  &:  qui  de  conviviis  auteruntur,  crudique  pofl:ridie  fe  rurfus 
ingurgiiant.'  But  as  for  the  '  mundos,  elegantes,  optumis  cocis, 
pyioribus,  pifcatu,  aucupin,  venatione,  his  omnibus  exquifitis, 
vitantes  cruditatem,'  thefe  they  complimented  with  the  name  of 
leatosfapientes.     [Cic.  de  Fin.  Lib.  U.S.] 

"  And  then,  though  their  philolbphy  proniifed  an  exemption 
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from  the  terrors  of  death,  yet  the  boartcd  exemption  confided 
only  in  a  trick  of  keeping  it  out  of  the  memory  by  continual 
dilhpadon  ;  fo  that  when  accident  forced  it  upon  them,  they 
could  not  help,  on  all  occafions,  expreliing  the  moll  dreadful  ap- 
prehenlions  of  it 

"  However,  this  tranfient  gloom  is  foon  fucceeded  by  gayer 
profpefts.  My  lord  bethinks  himfelf  to  raife  a  little  diverfion 
out  of  this  adventure  : 

'  Sirs,  I  will  praftife  on  this  drunken  man  :' 
And  fo  propofes  to  liavc  him  conveyed  to  led,  and  blefTed  with 
all  thofe  regalements  of  coftly  luxury,  in  which  a  felfilh  opulence 
is  wont  to  find  its  fupreme  happinefs. 

"  The  projetl  is  carried  into  execution.  And  now  the  jeft 
begins.  Sly,  awakening  from  his  drunken  nap,  calls  out  as 
ufual  for  a  cup  of  ale.  On  which  the  lord,  very  characterillically, 
and  (taking  the  poet's  deiign,*  as  here  explained,)  with  infinite 
fatyr,  replies  : 

*  O  !   that  a  mighty  man  of  fuch  defcent, 
'  Of  fuch  polfeiiions,  and  fo  high  efiieem, 

*  Should  be  infufed  with  fo  foul  a  fpirit !' 
And  again,  afterwards  : 

*  Oh  !   noble  Lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth, 

'  Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  baniihment  ; 

*  And  baniih  hence  thefe  lowly  abjeft  themes.' 

For,  what  is  the  recol]e£tii)n  of  this  high  defcent  and  large 
pq/Jef/iovs  to  do  for  him  ?  And,  for  the  introduftion  of  what 
better  tlioughts  and  nobler  purpofes,  are  thele  lowly  aljeB  themes 
to  be  dilcarded  ?  Why  the  whole  inventory  of  Patrician  pleal'ures 
is  called  over  ;  and  he  hath  his  choice  of  whichfoever  of  them 
fuits  beft  with  his  lordihip's  improved  palate.  A  long  train  of 
fervants  ready  at  his  beck  :  mufick,  fuch  as  twenty  caged  night- 
ingales do  fing  :  conches,  fofter  and  fleeter  than  the  Infifullecl 
of  Semiramis  :  lurning  odours,  and  diftilled  waters  :  floors 
lejtrewed  with  carpets  :  the  diverfions  of  hawks,  hounds,  and 
horfes  :  in  fliort,  all  the  objefts  of  exquifite  indulgence  are  pre- 
fented  to  him. 

"  But  among  thefe,  one  fpecies  of  refined  enjoyment,  which 
requires  a  tafte,  above  the  coarfe  breeding  of  abjefit  commonalty, 
is  chiefty  infifl:ed  upon.  We  had  a  hint  of  what  we  were  toex- 
pe6t,  before  : 


*  To  apprehend  It  thoroughlv ,  it  may  not  be  araifs  to  recolleft  what  the 
fcnfible  Bruyere  oblerves  on  a  like  occafion  :  "  Un  Grand  aime  le  Cham- 
pn;j;jie,  abhorre  la /Jy  ;>  ;  il  s'enyvre  de  meillieurc  \in,  que  rhomme  de  peu- 
ple  :  seitle  (liJJ'erriK  r,  que  la  crajmle  lailie  entre  les  conditions  les  plus  difpro- 
portioni'es,  cntre  \&  Seigneur,  &  I'Eitallier."     [Tom.  II.  p.  i-2.] 
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'  Carry  him  gently  to  my  taireft  chamber, 
'  And  hang"  it  round  with  all  my  zt'an^ow  pi(??Mre^.*  fc.  ii. 
And  what  lord,  in  the  luxury  of  all  his  wifhes,  could  feign  to 
himfelf  a  more  delicious  colle6tion,  than  is  here  delineated  ? 
'  2  Man.  Doft  thou  love  piBures  ?  We  will  fetch  thee  ftraight 
'  Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook) 
'  And  Cytherea  all  in  fedges  hid  j 
'  Which  feem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
'  Even  as  the  waving  fedges  play  with  wind. 
'  Lord.  We'll  fliew  tiiee  [o,  as  fhe  was  a  maid  j 
'  And  how  Ihe  was  beguiled  and  furprized, 
'  As  lively  painted,  as  the  deed  was  done. 
'  3  Man,  Or  Daphne,  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood  ; 

*  Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  ihall  fwear,  (he  bleeds  : 
'  So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn.' 

Thefe  pidhires,  it  will  be  owned,  are,  all  of  them,  well  chofen.* 
But  the  fervants  were  not  fo  deep  in  the  fecret,  as  their  mafter. 
They  dwell  entirely  on  circumftantials.  While  his  lordfliip, 
who  had,  probably,  been  trained  in  the  chafte  fchool  of  Titian, 
is  for  coming  to  the  point  more  diredly.  There  is  a  fine  ridicule 
implied  in  this. 

"  After  thefe  incentives  of  piSiure,  the  charms  of  leauty  it- 
felf  are  prefented,  as  tlie  crowning  privilege  of  his  high  Itation  : 

*  Thou  haft  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 

*■  Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age,' 
Here,  indeed,  the  poet  plainly  forgets  himfelf.  The  Jiate)  if 
not  the  enjoijVient,  of  nobility,  furely  demanded  a  mijirefs,  in- 
ftead  of  a  uife.  All  that  can  be  faid  in  excufe  of  this  indecorum, 
is,  that  he  perhaps  conceived,  a  fimple  beggar,  all  unufed  to  the 
refinements  of  high  life,  would  be  too  much  fhocked,  at  fetting 
out  with  a  propofal  fo  remote  from  all  his  former  pratlices.  Be 
it  as  it  will,  leauty  even  in  a  wife,  had  fuch  an  effeft  on  this 


*  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  indeed,  would  have  thought  this  an  infipid  col- 
leftion  ;  for  he  would  have  his  rooms, 

"  FiU'd  with  fuch  piftures,  as  Tiberius  took 

*'  From  Elephantis,  and  dull  Aretine 

*'  But  coldly  imitated."     Alchemist,  Aft  II.  fc.  ii. 
But  then  Sir  Epicure  was  one  of  the  Asoti,  before  mentioned.     In  general, 
the   fatiric  intention  of  the  poet  in  this  coUeclion  of  piftures  may  be  further 
gathered  from  a  limilar  flroke  in  Randolph's  Muses  Looking-GLuss,  where, 
to  characlerife  the  voluptuous,  he  makes  him  fay  : 

"  1  would  delight  my  fight 

"  With  piftures  of  Diana  and  her  nymphs 

"  Naked  and  bathing." 
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vwck  Lord,  that,  quite  melted  and  overcome  by  it,  he  yields 
himlelf  at  lafi:  to  the  inchanting  deception  : 
'  *  I  fee,  I  hear,  I  fpeak ; 

*  I  fmell  fweet  favours,  and  I  feel  foft  things  :— 
'  Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  Lord  indeed.' 
The  fatyr  is  fo  ftrongly  marked  in  this  laft  line,  that  one  can  no 
longer  doubt  of  the  writer's  intention.  If  anyjhoiild,  let  me 
further  remind  him  that  the  poet,  in  this  fidion,  but  makes  his 
Lord  play  the  fame  game,  injejt,  as  the  Sicilian  tyrant  a6ted, 
long  ago,  MtryJ'eriouJly.  The  two  cafes  are  fo  fimilar,  that  fome 
readers  may,  perhaps,  fufpe6t  the  poet  of  having  taken  the 
whole  conceit  from  Tully.  His  defcription  of  this  inilru6tive 
fcenery  is  given  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Vifne  (inquit  Dionyfius)  6  Damocle,  quoniam  te  haec  vita 
dele6tat,  ipfe  eandem  deguftare  &  fortnnam  experiri  meam  ? 
Cum  fe  ille  cupere  dixiffet,  conlocari  juffit  hominem  in  aureo 
ieSio,  Jiraio  pidcherrimo ,  textili  Jlragulo  magnificis  opsrihus 
piSio  :  abacofque  complures  ornavit  argento  auroque  caelato : 
hinc  ad  menfam  eximia  forma  pueros  deleftos  juflit  confiftere, 
cofque  niitnm  i/lius  intuentes  diligenter  miniftrare  :  aderant  un- 
guenta,  coroiite  :  incendebantur  odores  :  vie'nfa;  conquijitijjimis 
epulis  extruelantur."     [Tufc.  Difp.  I^ib.  V.  21.] 

"  It  follows,  that  Damocles  fell  into  the  fweet  delufion  of 
Chriftophero  Sly  : 

'  Fortunatus Jili  Damocles  videbatiir.' 

"  The  event  in  thefe  two  dramas,  was,  indeed,  different.  For 
the  philofopher  took  care  to  make  the  flatterer  feniible  of  his 
miftake  ;  while  the  poet  did  not  think  fit  to  difabufe  the  beggar. 
But  this  was  according  to  the  defign  of  each.  For,  the.  former 
would  Ihow  the  mij'ery  of  regal  luxury ;  the  latter  its  vanity. 
The  tyrant,  therefore,  is  painted  wretched.  And  his  Lordflup 
only  a  beggar  iyi  difguife. 

"  To  conclude  with  our  poet.  The  ftrong  ridicule  and  deco- 
rum of  this  Induction  make  it  appear,  how  impoflible  it  was  for 
Shakfpeare,  in  his  idlell  hours,  perhaps  when  he  was  only  revi- 
fing  the  trafli  of  others,  not  to  leave  fome  ftrokes  of  the  majler 
behind  him.  But  the  morality  of  its  purpofe  thould  chiefly  re- 
commend it  to  us.  For  the  whole  was  written  with  the  bell  de-* 
fign  of  expofing  that  monftrous  Epicurean  polition,  tliut  the  true 
enjoymejit  of  life  conffts  in  a  delirium  of  fenfual  pleu/ure.  And 
this,  in  a  way  the  moft  likely  to  work  upon  the  grent,  by  fliowing 
their  pride,  that  it  was  fit  only  to  conftitute  ihe/uinmum  bonum 
of  one — 

'  No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathfome  beggar.'    fc,  iii. 

"  Nor  let  the  poet  be  thought  to  have  dealt  too  freely  with  his 
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betters,  in  giving  tliis  reprcfentation  of  nobility.  He.  had  the 
higheft  authority  for  what  he  did.  For  the  great  majier  of  life 
himfelf  gave  no  otlier  of  Diviiiity  : 

'  Ipfe  paler  veri  Do&its  Epicurus  in  arte 
'  JuJJit  is*  hanc  vitam  dixit  habere  Deos." 

Petron.  c.  132.     Steevens, 

The  circumftance  on  which  the  InduBion  to  the  anonymous 
play,  as  well  as  that  to  the  prefent  comedy,  is  founded,  is  related 
(as  Langbaine  has  obferved,)  by  Heuterus,  Rerum,  Burgund. 
Lib.  IV.  The  earlieft  Englilli  original  of  this  ftory  in  profe  that 
I  have  met  with,  is  the  following,  which  is  found  in  Goulart's 
Admirable  and  Memorable  Histories,  tranllated  by  E. 
Grimftone,  quarto,  1607  )  but  this  tale  (which  Goulart  tranflated 
from  Heuterus,)  had  undoubtedly  appeared  in  Englifh,  in  fome 
other  lliape,  before  \5QA  : 

"  Philip  called  the  good  Duke  of  Bourgundy ,  in  the  memory 
of  our  ancettors,  being  at  Bruxelles  with  his  Court,  and  walking 
one  night  after  fupper  through  the  ftreets,  accompanied  with  fome 
of  his  favorits,  he  found  lying  upon  the  ftones  a  certaine  artifaii 
that  was  very  dronke,  and  that  flept  foundly.  It  pleafed  the 
prince  in  this  artifaii  to  make  trial  of  the  vanity  of  our  life, 
whereof  he  had  before  difcourfed  with  his  familiar  friends.  He 
therefore  caufed  this  fleeper  to  be  taken  up,  and  carried  into  his 
palace  :  he  commands  him  to  be  layed  in  one  of  the  richeft  beds  ; 
a  riche  night-cap  to  be  given  him  :  his  foule  fhirt  to  be  taken  off, 
and  to  have  another  put  on  him  of  fine  Holland.  "When  as  this 
dronkard  had  digefted  his  wine,  and  began  to  awake,  behold 
there  comes  about  his  bed  Pages  and  Groomes  of  the  Duke's 
chamber,  who  drawe  tlie  curteines,  and  make  many  courtefies, 
and,  being  bare-headed,  alke  him  if  it  pleafe  him  to  rife,  and 

what  apparell  it  would  pleafe  him  to  put  on  that  day. They 

bring  him  rich  apparell.  This  new  Monfieur  amazed  at  fuch 
Gourtefie,  and  doubting  whether  he  dreampt  or  waked,  fuffered 
himfelfe  to  be  dretl,  and  led  out  of  the  chamber.  There  came 
noblemen  which  faluted  him  with  all  honour,  and  conduvSl  him  to 
the  MalTe,  where  with  great  ceremoni*;  they  gave  him  thebooke 
of  the  Gofpell,  and  the  Pixe  to  kille,  as  they  did  ufually  to  the 
Duke.  From  the  MalTe,  they  bring  him  hacke  unto  the 
pallace  ;  he  wailies  his  hands,  and  fittes  downe  at  the  table  well 
.furnillied.  After  dinner,  the  great  Chamberlaine  commandes 
cardes  to  be  brought,  with  a  greate  fumme  of  m.oney.  This 
Duke  in  imagination  playes  with  the  chiefe  of  the  court.  Then 
they  carry  him  to  walke  in  the  gardein,  and  to  hunt  the  hare, 
and  to  hawke.     They  bring  him  back  unto  the  pallace,  where  he 
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fups  in  ftate.  Candles  being  light,  the  niufitions  begin  to  play  ; 
and,  tlie  tables  taken  away,  the  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  fell 
to  dancing.  Then  theij  played  a  plcqfant  Comedie,  after  which 
followed  a  Banket,  whereat  they  had  prefently  ftore  of  Ipocras 
and  pretious  wine,  with  all  forts  of  confitures,  to  this  prince  of 
tlie  new  impreflion  ;  fo  as  he  was  dronke,  and  fell  foundlie 
alleepe.  Hereupon  the  Duke  commanded  that  he  iliould  be  dif- 
robed  of  all  his  riche  attire.  He  was  put  into  his  olde  ragges, 
and  carried  into  the  fame  place  where  he  had  beene  found  the 
night  before ;  where  he  fpent  that  night.  Being  awake  in  the 
morning,  he  beganne  to  remember  what  had  happened  before  ; 
— he  knewe  not  whether  it  were  true  indeede,  or  a  dreame  that 
had  troubled  his  brain.  But  in  the  end,  after  many  difcourfes, 
he  concludes  tliat  all  was  but  a  dreame  that  had  happened  unto 
him  ,  and  fo  entertained  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  neighbours, 
without  any  other  apprehenfion."     Malone. 

The  following  ftory,  related,  as  it  appears,  by  an  eye-witnefs, 
may  not  be  thought  inapplicable  to  this  htduSiion  :  "I  remem- 
ber (fays  Sir  Richard  Barckley,  in  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Felicitie 
of  Man,  1598,  p.  24,)  a  pretie  experiment  prafitifed  by  the 
Emperour  Charles  the  Fifth  upon  a  drunkard.  As  this  Emperour 
on  a  time  entered  into  Gaunt,  there  lay  a  drunken  fellow  over- 
thwart  the  rtreetes,  as  though  he  had  bene  dead  ;  who,  leaft  the 
horfemen  iliould  ride  ouer  him,  was  drawen  out  of  the  way  by  the 
legges,  and  could  by  no  means  be  wakened ;  which  when  the  Em- 
perour faw,  he  caufed  him  to  be  taken  vp  and  carried  home  to  his 
pallace,  and  vied  as  he  had  appointed.  He  was  brought  into  a 
faire  chamber  hanged  with  coltly  arras,  his  clothes  taken  off,  and 
laid  in  a  Itately  bed  meet  for  the  Emperour  himfelfe.  He  con- 
tinued in  a  ileepe  vntil  the  next  dav  almofi:  noone.  When  he 
awaked  and  had  lyen  wondring  awhile  to  fee  himfelf  in  fuch  a 
place,  and  diners  braue  gentlemen  attending  upon  him,  they 
took  him  out  of  the  bed,  and  apparelled  him  like  a  prince,  in 
verie  coltly  garments,  and  all  this  was  done  with  verie  great 
filence  on  everie  fide.  When  he  was  ready,  tliere  was  a  table 
fet  and  furniflied  with  very  daintie  meats,  and  he  fet  in  a  chaire 
to  eat,  attended  vpon  with  braue  courtiers,  and  ferucd  as  if  the 
Emperour  had  bin  prefent,  the  cupboord  full  of  gold  plate  and 
diuerfe  fortes  of  wines.  When  he  law  fuch  preparation  made 
for  him,  he  left  any  longer  to  wonder,  and  thought  it  not  good 
to  examine  the  matter  any  further,  but  tooke  his  fortune  as  it 
came,  and  fell  to  his  meate.  His  wayters  with  great  reuerence 
and  dutie  obfcrucd  diligently  his  nods  and  becks,  which  were 
his  lignes  to  call  for  that  he  lacked,  for  words  he  vfed  none. 
As  he  thus  fate  in  his  majeftie  eating  and  drinking,  he  tooke  in 
his  cups  fo  freelie,  that  he  fel  fail:  alleepe  againe  as  he  fate  in  his 
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chaire.  His  attendants  {tripped  him  out  of  his  freih  apparel, 
and  arrayed  him  with  his  owne  ragges  againe>  and  carried  him. 
to  the  place  where  they  found  him,  where  he  hiy  fleeping  vntii 
tlie  next  day.  After  he  was  awakened,  and  fell  into  the  com- 
panie  of  his  arquaintance,  being  alked  where  he  had  bene  j  he 
anfwered  tliat  he  had  bene  aileepe,  and  had  the  pleafantell  dream 
that  ever  he  had  in  his  life  5  and  told  them  all  that  palTed,  think- 
ing that  it  had  bene  nothing  but  a  dreame." 

This  frolick  feems  better  fuited  to  the  gaiety  of  the  gallant 
Francis,  or  to  the  revelry  of  the  boifterous  Henry,  than  to  the 
cold  and  diftant  manners  of  the  referved  Charles ;  of  whofe 
private  character,  however,  hiftorians  have  taken  but  flight 
notice.     Holt  White. 

From  this  play.  The  Taller  foiraed  a  ftory.  Vol.  IV.  No.  231 : 

"  THERE  are  very  many  ill  habits  that  might  with  much 
cafe  have  been  prevented,  which,  after  we  have  indulged  our- 
felves  in  them,  become  incorrigible.  We  have  a  fort  of  prover- 
bial expreflion,  of  taking  a  woman  down  in  her  wedding  JJioes^ 
if  you  would  bring  her  to  reafon.  An  early  behaviour  of  this 
fort,  had  a  very  remarkable  good  effcGt  in  a  family  wherein  I 
was  feveral  years  an  intimate  acquaintance  : 

"  A  gentleman  in  Lincolnfliire  had  four  daughters,  three  of 
which  were  early  maiTied  very  happily  ;  but  the  fourth,  tliough 
no  way  inferior  to  any  of  her  fillers,  either  in  |)erfon  or  accom- 
plilliments,  had  from  her  infancy  difcovered  fo  imperious  a 
temper,  (ufually  called  a  high  fpirit,)  that  it  continually  made 
great  uneafinefs  in  the  family,  became  her  known  charafter  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  deterred  all  lovers  from  declaring  them- 
felves.  However,  in  procefs  of  time,  a  gentleman  of  a  plentiful 
fortune  and  long  acquaintance,  having  obferved  that  quicknefs 
of  fpirit  to  be  her  only  fault,  made  his  addrelfes,  and  obtained 
her  confent  in  due  form.  The  lawyers  finiihed  the  writings,  (in 
which,  by  the  way,  there  was  no  pin-money,)  and  they  were 
married.  After  a  decent  time  fpent  in  the  father's  houfe,  the 
bridegroom  went  to  prepare  his  feat  for  her  reception.  During 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  courtlliip,  though  a  man  of  the  molt 
equal  temper,  he  had  artificially  lamented  to  her,  that  he  was  the 
molt  pallionate  creature  breathing.  By  this  one  intimation,  he 
at  once  made  her  to  undeilland  warmth  of  temper  to  be  what  he 
ought  to  pardon  in  her,  as  well  a.s  that  he  alarmed  her  againft 
that  conliitution  in  himfelf.  She  at  the  fame  time  thought  her- 
felf  highly  obliged  by  the  compoied  behaviour  which  he  inain- 
taiued  in  her  prcfeuce.  Thus  far  he  with  great  fuccefs  foothed 
her  froui  being  guilty  of  violences,  and  ftill  refolved  to  give  her 
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fuch  a  terrible  apprehenfion  of  his  fiery  fpirit,  that  fhe  fhould 
never  dream  of  giving  way  to  her  own.  He  returned  on  the 
day  appointed  for  carrying  her  home  ;  but  inftead  of  a  coach  and 
fix  horfes,  together  with  the  gay  equipage  fuitable  to  the  occafion, 
he  appeared  without  a  fervant,  mounted  on  a  ikeleton  of  at 
horfe,  (which  his  huntfman  had  the  day  before  brought  in  to 
feaft  his  dogs  on  the  arrival  of  his  new  miftrefsj)  with  a  pillion 
fixed  behind,  and  a  cafe  of  piftols  before  him,  attended  only  by 
a  favourite  hound.  Thus  equipped,  he  in  a  very  obliging,  (but 
fomewhat  pofitive  manner,)  defired  his  lady  to  feat  herfelf  on 
the  culhion  ;  which  done,  away  they  crawled.  The  road  being^ 
ebftru6ted  by  a  gate,  the  dog  was  commanded  to  open  it :  the 
poor  cur  looked  up  and  wagged  his  tail ;  but  the  mailer,  to  fhow 
the  impatience  of  his  temper,  drew  a  piftol  and  fliot  him  dead. 
He  had  no  fooner  done  it,  but  he  fell  into  a  thoufand  apologies 
for  his  unhappy  ralTinefs,  and  begged  as  many  pardons  for  his 
excelfes  before  one  for  whom  he  had  fo  profound  a  refpeft. 
Soon  after  their  fteed  ftumbled,  but  with  fome  difficulty  reco- 
vered ;  however,  the  bridegroom  took  occafion  to  fwear,  if  he 
frightened  his  wife  fo  again,  he  would  run  him  through  !  And 
alas  !  the  poor  animal  being  now  almoft  tired,  made  a  fecond 
trip  ;  immediately  on  which  the  careful  hufband  alights,  and 
with  great  ceremony,  firft  takes  off  his  lady,  then  the  accoutre- 
ments, draws  his  fword,  and  faves  the  huntfman  the  trouble  of 
killing  him  :  then  fays  to  his  wife.  Child,  pr'ythee,  take  up  the 
faddle  ;  which  (he  readily  did,  and  tugged  it  home,  Avhere  they 
found  all  tilings  in  the  greatefl:  order,  fuitable  to  their  fortune  and 
the  prefent  occafion.  Some  time  after,  the  father  of  the  lady 
gave  an  entertainment  to  all  his  daughters  and  their  hufbands, 
where,  when  the  wives  were  retired,  and  the  gentlemen  pafling 
a  toafl:  about,  our  laft  married  man  took  occafion  to  obferve  to 
the  refi:  of  his  brethren,  how  much,  to  his  great  fatisfaftion,  he 
found  the  world  mifi:aken  as  to  the  temper  of  his  lady,  for  that 
fhe  was  the  moft  meek  and  humble  woman  breathing.  The  ap- 
plaufe  was  received  with  a  loud  laugh  j  but  as  a  trial  which  of 
them  would  appear  the  mofl:  mailer  at  home,  he  propofed  they 
fhould  all  by  turns  fend  for  their  wives  down  to  them.  A  lervant 
Avas  difpatched,  and  anfwer  made  by  one,  '  Tell  him  I  will  come 
by  and  by ;'  and  another,  '  That  {he  would  come  when  the 
cards  were  out  of  her  hand  ;'  and  fo  on.  But  no  fooner  was  her 
hulband's  defire  whifpered  in  the  ear  of  our  lail  married  lady, 
but  the  cards  were  clapped  on  the  table,  and  down  flue  comes 
with,  '  My  dear,  would  you  fpeak  with  me  ?'  He  received  her 
in  his  arms,  and,  after  repeated  carelfes,  tells  her  the  experi- 
ment, confelfes  his  good-nature,  and  aflures  her,  that  fince  llie 
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could  now  command  her  temper,  he  would  no  longer  difguife 
his  own." 

It  cannot  but  feem  ftrange  that  Shakfpeare  fliould  be  fo  little 
known  to  tlie  author  of  Tke  Tatler,  that  he  Ihould  fuffer  this 
ftory  to  be  obtruded  upon  him  ;  or  lb  little  known  to  the  publick, 
that  he  could  hcipe  to  make  it  pals  upon  his  readers  as  a  real 
narrative  of  a  tranfadion  in  Lincolniliire  ;  yet  it  is  apparent, 
that  he  was  deceived,  or  intended  to  deceive,  that  he  knew  not 
himfclf  whence  the  ftory  was  taken,  or  hoped  that  he  might  rob 
fo  obfcure  a  writer  without  dete£tion. 

Of  this  play  tlie  two  plots  are  fo  well  united,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  called  two  without  injury  to  the  art  with  which  they  are 
interwoven.  The  attention  is  entertained  with  all  the  variety  of 
a  double  plot,  yet  is  not  diftrafted  by  unconnefted  incidents. 

The  part  between  Katharine  and  Petruchio  is  eminently  fpritely 
and  diverting.  At  the  marriage  of  Bianca  the  arrival  of  the  real 
father,  perhaps,  produces  more  perplexity  than  pleafure.  The 
whole  play  is  very  popular  and  diverting,     Johnson, 


WINTER'S    TALE.^ 


^ 


*  Winter's  Tale.]  This  play,  throughout,  is  written  in 
the  very  Ipirit  of  its  author.  And  in  telling  this  homely  and 
fimple,  though  agreeable,  country  tale, 

Ourfweeteft  Shakfpcare,  fancy's  child, 

IVarbles  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 
This  was  neceffary  to  obferve  in  mere  juftice  to  the  play  ;  as 
the  meannels  of  tlie  fable,  and  the  extravagant  condu6t  of  it,  had 
misled  fome  of  great  name  into  a  wrong  judgment  of  its  merit ; 
which,  as  far  as  it  regards  fentiment  and  character,  is  fcarce 
inferior  to  any  in  the  whole  colle6tion.     Wareurton. 

At  Stationers'  Hall,  May  22,  1594,  Edward  White  entered 
"  A  booke  entitled  A  IFynter  Nyght's  Pqjiime."       Steevens. 

The  ftory  of  this  play  is  taken  from  The  Pleqfant  Hijtory  of 
Dorajius  and  Fawnia,  written  by  Robert  Greene.     Johnson. 

In  this  novel,  the  King  of  Sicilia,  whom  Shakfpeare  names 

Leontes,  is  called Egiftus. 

Polixenes  K.  of  Bohemia        ,     .     .     .  Pandofto. 

Mamillius  P.  of  Sicilia Garinter. 

Florizel  P,  of  Bohemia Doraftus. 

Camillo Franion 

Old  Shepherd Porrus. 

Hermione Bellaria. 

Perdita Faunia. 

Mopfa        Mopfa. 

The  parts  of  Antigonus,  Paulina,  and  Autolycus,  are  of  the 
poet's  own  invention ;  but  many  circumflances  of  the  novel  are 
omitted  in  the  play.     Steevens. 

Dr.  Warburton,  by  "  fome  of  great  name,"  means  Dryden 
and  Pope.  See  the  ElTay  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Part  of  The 
Concjueft  of  Granada  :  "  Witnefs  the  lamenefs  of  their  plots  j 
[the  plots  of  Shakfpeare  and  Fletcher  j]  many  of  which,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  which  they  wrote  firft,  (for  even  that  age  refined  it- 
felf  in  fome  meafure,)  were  made  up  of  fome  ridiculous  inco- 
herent rtory,  which  in  one  play  many  times  took  up  the  bafinefs 
of  an  age.  I  fuppofe  I  need  not  name,  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre, 
[and  here,  by-the-by,  Dryden  expi'efsly  names  Pericles  as  our 
author's  produdion,]  nor  the  hiftorical  plays  of  Shakfpeare  ;  be- 
lides  many  of  the  relt,  as  The  JFinters  Tale,  Love's  Labour  s 
Loft,  Meafure  for  Meafure,  which  were  either  grounded  on  im- 
polfibilities,  or  at  lealt  fo  meanly  written,  that  the  comedy 
neither  caufed  your  mirth,  nor  the  ferious  part  your  concern- 
ment." Mr.  Pope,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  our  author's 
plays,  pronounced  the  fame  ill-confidered  judgment  on  the  play- 
before  us  :  "I  fhould  conjecture  (fays  he,)  of  fome  of  the 
others,  particularly  Z-ovc'^  XaZ^'o/ir'^  Loji,  The  Winter's  Tale,. 
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Comedy  of  Errors,  and  Titus  Andronicus,  that  only  fome  cha- 
racters, fingle  fcenes,  or  perhaps  a  few  particular  pallages,  were 
of  his  hand." 

None  of  our  author's  plays  has  been  more  cenfured  for  the 
breach  of  dramatick  rules  than  The  JFinters  Tale.  In  confir- 
mation of  what  Mr.  Steevcns  has  remarked  in  another  place—* 
"  that  Shakfpeare  was  not  ignorant  of  thefe  rules,  but  difre- 
garded  them," — it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  laws  of  the  drama 
are  clearly  laid  down  by  a  writer  once  univerfally  read  and  ad- 
mired. Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  in  his  Defence  of  Poefy,  I5g5, 
has  pointed  out  the  very  improprieties  into  which  our  author  has 
fallen  in  this  play.  After  mentioning  the  defefts  of  the  tragedy 
of  Gorloduc,  he  adds  :  "  But  if  it  be  fo  in  Gorhoduche,  how 
much  more  in  all  the  reft,  wbei-e  you  Ihall  have  Afia  of  the  one 
fide,  and  Aflfricke  of  the  other,  and  fo  manic  other  under  king- 
domes,  that  the  player  when  he  comes  in,  mufl:  ever  begin  with 
telling  where  he  is,  or  elfc  the  tale  will  not  be  conceived. — Now 
of  time  they  are  much  more  liberal.  For  ordinarie  it  is,  that 
two  young  princes  fall  in  love,  after  many  traverfes  Ihe  is  got 
with  childe,  delivered  of  a  faire  boy  :  he  is  loft,  growetli  a  man, 
falleth  in  love,  and  is  readie  to  get  another  childe,  and  all  this  in 
two  houres  fpace  :  which  how  abfurd  it  is  in  fence,  even  fence 
may  imagine." 

The  JVinters  Tale  is  fneered  at  by  B.  Jonfon,  in  the  Indudion 
to  Bartholomew  Fair,  l6l4:  "If  there  be  never  a  fervant- 
monfter  in  the  fair,  who  can  help  it,  nor  a  nefi  of  antiques  ? 
He  is  loth  to  make  nature  afraid  in  his  plays,  like  thofe  that  be- 
get Tales,  Tcvipefts,  and  fuch  like  drolleries."  By  the  ve/i  of 
antif/ues,  the  twelve  fatyrs  who  are  introduced  at  the  fheep- 
fhearing  fellival,  are  alluded  to. — In  his  converfation  with  Mr. 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  in  1619,  he  has  another  ftroke  at 
his  leloved  friend  :  "  He  [Jonfon]  faid,  that  Shakfpeare  wanted 
art,  and  fometiuifs  fenfe  ;  for  in  one  of  his  plays  he  brought  in 
a  number  of  n^en,  faying  they  had  futlered  lliipwreck  in  Bohe- 
mia, where  is  no  fea  near  by  100  miles."  Drummond's  Works, 
fol.  225,  edit.  l/U. 

When  this  remark  was  made  by  Ben  Jonfon,  The  JVinters 
Tale  was  not  printed.  Thefe  words,  tlierefore,  are  a  fufficient 
jnfu'cr  to  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  idle  fuppofition  that  Bohemia  was  an 
error  of  the  prels  for  Bythinia. 

This  play,  I  imagine,  was  written  in  the  year  l60-l.  See 
An  Atlemftt  to  afcertain  the  Order  of  Shalfpeare's-  Plays,  Vol.  II. 

M.AI.ONE. 

Sir  Thomas  Ilnnmergave  himfelf  much  nerdlefs  concern  thai 
Shakfpeare  ftiould  confider  Bohemia  as  a  maritime  country.  He 
would  ha\e  us  read  Bythinia  :  but  our  author  implicitly  copied 
the  novel  before  him.     Dr.  Grey,  indeed,  v.as  apt  to  lelicve 


that  Dorajtus  And  Faitnia  might  rather  be  borrowed  from  the 
play ;  but  I  have  met  with  a  copy  of  it,  which  was  printed  in 
1588. — Cervantes  ridicules  thefe  geographical  miftakes,  when  he 
makes  the  princefs  Micomicona  land  at  Olfuna. — Corporal  Trim's 
king  of  Bohemia  "  delighted  in  navigation,  and  had  never  a  fea- 
port  in  his  dominions  ;"  and  my  Lord  Herbert  tells  us,  that  De 
Luines>  the  prime  minifter  of  France,  when  he  was  embaffador 
tliere,  demanded,  whether  Bohemia  was  an  inland  country,  or 

lay  "  upon  tlicfea  ?" There  is  a  fimilar  miftake  in  The  Two 

Gentlemen  of  Verona,  relative  to  that  city  and  Milan. 

Farmer. 
The  Winters  Tale  may  be  ranked  among  the  hiftoric  plays  of 
Shakfpeare,  though  not  one  of  his  numerous  criticks  and  com- 
mentators have  difcovered  the  drift  of  it.  It  was  certainly  in- 
tended (in  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth,)  as  an  indirefta  po- 
logy  for  her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  The  addrefs  of  the  poet  ap- 
pears no  where  to  more  advantage.  The  fubjeft  was  too  delicate 
to  be  exhibited  on  the  itage  without  a  veil ;  and  it  was  too  recent, 
and  touched  the  Queen  too  nearly,  for  the  bard  to  have  ventured 
fo  home  an  allution  on  any  other  ground  than  compliment.  The 
unreafonable  jealoufy  of  Leontes,  and  his  violent  condu6t  in  con* 
fequence,  form  a  true  portrait  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who 
generally  made  the  law  the  engine  of  his  boifterous  paffions. 
Not  only  the  general  plan  of  the  ftory  is  moft  applicable,  but 
feveral  paflages  are  fo  marked,  that  they  touch  the  real  hiltory 
nearer  than  the  fable.     Hermione  on  her  trial  fays  : 

"  for  honour, 

"  'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 

"  And  only  that  I  ftand  for." 
This  feems  to  be  taken  from  the  very  letter  of  Anne  Boleyn 
to  the  King  before  her  execution,  where  fhe  pleads  for  the  in- 
fant Princefs  his  daughter.  Mamillius,  the  young  Prince,  an  un- 
neceffary  charafter,  dies  in  his  infancy  ;  but  it  confirms  the 
allufion,  as  Queen  Anne,  before  Elizabeth,  bore  a  ftill-born  fon. 
But  the  moft  ftriking  paflage,  and  which  had  nothing  to  do  in 
the  tragedy,  but  as  it  pictured  Elizabeth,  is,  where  Paulina, 
defcribing  the  new-born  Princefs,  and  her  likenefs  to  her  father, 
fays  :  "  She  has  the  very  trick  of  his  frown."  There  is  one  fen- 
tence  indeed  fo  applicable,  both  to  Elizabeth  and  her  father, 
that  I  fhould  fulpetS  the  poet  inferted  it  after  her  death.  Paulina, 
fpeaking  of  the  child,  tells  the  King  : 

"  'Tis  yours  5 

"  And  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge, 

"  So  like  you,  'tis  the  worfe." — 
The  Winter  s  Tale  was  therefore  in  reality  a  fecond  part  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.     Walpole. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED, 


Leontes,  King  of  Sicilia  : 
Mamillius,  his  Son. 
Camillo, 


>  Sicilian  Lards. 


Antigonus, 

Cleomenes, 

Dion, 

Another  Sicilian  Lord. 

Rogero,  a  Sicilian  Gentleman. 

Art  Attendant  on  the  young  Prince  Mamillius. 

Officers  of  a  Court  of  Judicature. 

Polixenes,  King  of  Bohemia  : 

Florizelj  his  Son. 

Archidamus,  a  Bohemian  Lord. 

A  Mariner. 

Gaoler. 

An  old  Shepherd,  reputed  Father  of  Perdita  : 

Cloiun,  his  Son. 

Servant  to  the  old  Shepherd. 

Autolycus,  a  Rogue. 

Time,  as  Chorus. 

Hermione,   Queen  to  Leontes. 

Perdita,  Daughter  to  Leontes  and  Hermione. 

Paulina,   IFife  to  Antigonus. 

Emilia,  a  Lady,     -j       ,^      ,.       ^t     n 

rr,  7       /     /•      ?■    attenains:  the  Queen. 

I  ivo  other  Ladies,  ->  o  ^ 


J^"!"""'    }   Shephcnlejes. 


Dorcas, 

Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants',  Satyrs  for  a  Dance; 
Shepherds,   ShepherdeJJes,   Guards,  &;c. 

SCENE,  Jbmctimes  i)i  Sic'iYvd,  Jo ?7ie times  in  Bohemia. 


WINTER'S   TALE. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

Sicilia.     j4n  Antechamher  in  Leontes'  Palace.  "^ 
Enter  Camillo  «?2f/ Archidamus. 

Arch.  If  you  fhall  chance,  Camillo,  to  vifit  Bo- 
iiemia,  on  the  like  occafion  whereon  my  fervices 
are  now  on  foot,  you  fhall  fee,  as  I  have  laid,  great 
difference  betwixt  our  Bohemia,  and  your  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  think,  this  coming  fummer,  the  king  of 
Sicilia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  vilitation  which 
he  juftly  owes  him. 

Arch.  Wherein  our  entertainment  fhall  fliame 
us/  we  will  be  juftified  in  our  loves  :  for,  indeed, — 

Cam.  'Befeech  you, 

Arch.  Verily,  I  fpeak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my 
knowledge:  we  cannot  with  fuch  magnificence — 

in  fo  rare^I  know  not  what  to  fay. We  will 

give  you  fleepy  drinks  ;  that  your  fenfes,  unintelli- 
gent of  our  infufhcience,  may,  though  they  cannot 
praife  us,  as  little  accufe  us. 

^  our  entertainment  &c.]     Though  we  cannot  give  you 

equal  entertainment,  yet  the  conlcioufnefs  of  our  good-will  fhall 
juftify  us.     Johnson. 
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Cam.  You  pay  a  great  deal  tog  dear,  for  what's 
given  freely. 

Arch.  Believe  me,  I  fpeak  as  my  underftanding 
inftrudls  me,  and  as  mine  honefty  puts  it  to  utter- 
ance. 

Cam.  Sicilia  cannot  (how  himfelf  over-kind  to 
Bohemia.  They  were  trained  together  in  their 
childhoods  ;  and  there  rooted  betwixt  them  then 
fuch  an  afFe6lion,  which  cannot  choofe  but  branch 
now.  Since  their  more  mature  dignities,  and  royal 
neceffities,  made  fcparation  of  their  fociety,  their 
encounters,  though  not  perfonal,  have  been  royally 
attornied,-  with  interchange  of  gifts,  letters,  lov- 
ing embaffies  ;  that  they  have  feemed  to  be  toge- 
ther, though  abfent ;  fhook  hands,  as  over  a  vaft  ; 
and  embraced,  as  it  were,  from  the  ends  of  oppofed 
winds. 3     The  heavens  continue  their  loves  ! 

•  royally  attornied,']    Nobly  fupplied  by  fubftltution  of 

cmbaflies,  &:c.     Johnson, 

^  ^fiiook  hands,  as  over  a  vaft  ;  and  embraced,  as  it  were, 

frovi  the  ends  of  oppofed  winds.']  Thus  the  folio,  1623.  The 
folic,  l632  : — over  a  vaft  fea,  I  have  (ince  found  that  Sh-T, 
Hanmer  attempted  the  fame  corre6lion  ;  though  I  believe  the  old 
reading  to  be  the  true  one.  Vajtum  was  the  ancient  term  for 
:vnjle  uncultivated  land.  Over  a  vaji,  therefore,  means  at  a 
great  and  vacant  diftance  from  each  other.  VaJi,  however,  may 
be  ufed  for  \.\\efea,  as  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre  : 

"■  Thou  God  of  this  great  vajl,  rebuke  the  furges." 

Steevens. 

Shakfpcare  has,  more  than  once,  taken  his  imagery  from  the 
prints,  with  which  the  books  of  his  time  were  ornamented.  If 
my  memory  do  not.  deceive  me,  he  had  his  eye  on  a  wood  cut  in 
Holinflied,  while  writing  the  incantation  of  the  weird  lifters  in 
Macieth.  There  is  alio  an  allution  to  a  print  of  one  of  the 
Henries  holding  a  fword  adorned  with  crowns.  In  this  paflage 
he  refers  to  a  device  common  in  the  title-page  of  old  books,  of 
two  hands  extended  from  oppofite  clouds,  and  joined  as  in  token 
of  friendfliip  over  a  wide  wafte  of  country.     Hfnley. 
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Arch.  I  think,  there  is  not  in  the  world  either 
malice,  or  matter,  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  un- 
fpeakable  comfort  of  your  young  prince  Mamillius ; 
it  is  a  gentleman  of  the  greateft  promife,  that  ever 
came  into  my  note. 

Cam.  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes  of 
him  :  It  is  a  gallant  child  ;  one  thnt,  indeed,  phy- 
licks  the  fubjedl,'^  makes  old  hearts  frcfli :  they,  that 
went  on  crutches  ere  he  was  born,  delire  yet  their 
life,  to  /ee  him  a  man. 

Arch.  Would  they  elfe  be  content  to  die .'' 

Cam.  Yes ;  if  there  were  no  other  excufe  why 
they  fhould  delire  to  live. 

Arch.  If  the  king  had  no  fon,  they  would  defire 
to  live  on  crutches  till  he  had  one.  [Exeunt. 


"*  phyficks  thefuljefi,']     Affords  a  cordial  to  the  ftate  ; 

has  the  power  of  afluaging  the  fenfe  of  mifery.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Macleth : 

"  The  labour  we  delight  in,  phijficks  pain." 

St£EVFNS 
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SCENE  II. 

The  fame.     A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Hermione,   Ma- 
MiLLius,  Camillo,  and  Attendants. 

Pol.  Nine  changes  of  the  wat'ry  ftar  have  been 
The  fhepherd's  note,  fince  we  have  left  our  throne 
Without  a  burden  :  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  iill'd  up,  my  brother,  w^ith  our  thanks  ; 
And  yet  we  Ihould,  for  perpetuity, 
Go  hence  in  debt :  And  therefore,  like  a  cipher. 
Yet  flanding  in  rich  place,  I  multiply. 
With  one  we-thank-you,  many  thoufands  more 
That  go  before  it. 

Leon.  Stay  your  thanks  awhile  ; 

And  pay  them  when  you  part. 

Pol.  Sir,  that's  to-morrqw. 

I  am  queftion'd  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance. 
Or  breed  upon  our  abfence :  That  may  blow 
No  fneaping  winds  5  at  home,  to  make  us  fay, 

*  — — that  may  lloiv 

Nof?ieaphig  ivi/ids — ]  Dr.  Warburton  calls  this  novfenfe; 
and  Dr.  Johnfon  tells  us  it  is  a  GaUicifm.  It  happens,  however, 
io  he  hoihf enfe  and  Englijh.  That,  for  Oh!  that — is  not  un- 
common. In  an  old  tranflation  of  the  famous  Alcoran  of  the 
Frand.fcans  :  "  St.  Francis  obferving  the  holinefs  of  friar  Juniper, 
faid  to  the  priors,  That  I  had  a  wood  of  fuch  Junipers  !"  And, 
in  The  Two  Noble  Kinfvien  : 

"  In  thy  rumination, 

"  Thai  I  poor  man  might  eftfoons  come  between  !" 
And  fo  in  other  places.     This  is  the  conftruftion  of  the  palTage  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  ; 

"  That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink  !" 
Which  in  other  refpefts  Mr.  Steevens  has  rightly  interpreted. 

Farmer, 
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This  is  put  forth  too  truly  l^  Befides,  I  have  fray'd 
To  tire  your  royalty. 

Leon.  We  are  tougher,  brother, 

Than  you  can  put  us  to't. 

Pol.  No  lono-er  Itav. 

Leon.  One  feven-night  longer. 

Pol.  Very  footli,  to-morrow. 

Leon.  We'll  part  the  time  between's  then :  and 
in  that 
I'll  no  gain-faying. 

Pol.  Prefs  me  not,  'befeech  you,  fo  ; 

There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  none  i'  the 

world. 
So  foon  as  yours,  could  win  me  :  fo  it  fhould  now. 
Were  there  neceffity  in  your  requeft,  although 
'Twere  needful  I  denied  it.     My  affairs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward  :  which  to  hinder, 
Were,  in  your  love,  a  whip  to  me  ;  my  ftay, 
To  you  a  charge,  and  trouble :  to  fave  both. 
Farewell,  our  brother. 

Leon.  Tongue-tied,  our  queen  ?  fpeak  you. 

Her.  I  had  thought,  fir,  to  have  held  my  peace, 
until 
You  had  drawn  oaths  from  him,  not  to  ftay.  You,  fir, 
Charge  him  too  coldly  :  Tell  him,  you  are  fure. 
All  in  Bohemia's  well  :  this  fatisfaclion  ^ 

fneaplng  winds — ]    Nipping   winds.       Soj    in  Gaivin 

Douglas's  Tranjlation  of  Virgil's  Eneid.  Prologue  ofthefeuynth 
Booke  : 

"  Scharp  foppis  of  fleitj  and  of  ihefnyppand  fnaw." 

Holt  White. 
*  This  is  put  forth  too  truly  .']     i,  e.  to  make  me  fay,  /  had 
too  good  rcafonfor  my  fears  concerning  what  might  happen  in  my 
ab fence  from  home.     Malone. 

'  ■         this  fatisfaSiion  — ]     We   had   fatisfadtory   accounts 
yefterday  of  the  ftate  of  Bohemia.     Johnson. 
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The  by-gone  day  proclaim'd  ;  fay  this  to  him, 
He's  beat  from  his  beft  ward. 

Leon.  Well  faid,  Hermione. 

Her.  To  tell,  he  longs  to  fee  his  fon,  were  flrong  : 
But  let  hiin  fay  fo  then,  and  let  him  go ; 
But  let  him  fwear  fo,  and  he  fliall  not  ftay. 
We'll  thwack  him  hence  with  diftaffs. — 
Yet  of  your  royal  prefence  [To  Polixenes.]  I'll 

adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week.     When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  I'll  give  him  my  commiffion,^ 
To  let  him  there  a  month,  behind  the  geft  9 


^  Til  give  him  my  coynmij/lon,'}  We  fhould  read  r" 

/'//  gii'e  you  7]ii/  coiinn'i[]ion, 

The  verb  let,  or  hinder,  which  follows,  fhows  the  neceflity 
of  it :  for  flie  could  not  fay  fhe  would  give  her  hulband  a  coni- 
n)iffion  to  let  or  hinder  himfelf.  The  commiflion  is  given  to 
Polixenes,  to  whom  (lie  is  fpeaking,  to  let  or  hinder  her  hulband. 

Wakburton. 

"  I'll  give  him  my  licence  of  abfence,  fo  as  to  obftra6t  or  re- 
tard his  departure  for  a  month,"  &:c.  To  let  him,  however, 
may  be  ufed  as  many  other  refletliN  e  verbs  are  by  Shakfpeare, 
for  to  let  or  hinder  hiv)Jelf:  then  the  meaning  will  be  :  "  I'll 
give  him  my  permiflion  to  tarry  for  a  month,"  &:c.  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton  and  the  fubfequent  editors  read,  I  think,  without  neceflity — 
"  I'll  give  i/oic  my  commiflion,  &:c.     Malone. 

^  behind  the  gefl; — ]  Mr.  Theobald  fays  :  he  can  neither 

trace,  nor  underjimid  the  phrafe,  and  therefore  thinks  it  fhould 
be  jnft :  But  the  word  geji  is  right,  and  fignifies  a  ftage  or 
journey.  In  the  time  of  royal  progre/Ji's  the  king's  ftages,  as  we 
may  fee  by  the  journals  of  them  in  the  herald's  office,  were 
called  his  gejis  ;  from  the  old  French  word  gift e,  diverforium. 

Warburton. 

In  Strype's  Memorials  of  Archhijliop  Cranmer,  p.  2iS3, — The 

ArchbiQiop  entreats  Cecil,    "  to  let  him  have  the  new  refolved 

upon  geJls,  from  tl)at  time  to  the  end,  that  he  might  from  time 

to  time  know  where  the  king  was." 

Again,  in  Friar  Bacoji  and  Friar  Bungay,  1594: 
"  Caftile,  and  lovely  Elinor  with  him, 
"  Have  in  tlieir  gc/is  refolv'd  for  O.xtord  town," 
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Prefixed  for  his  parting :  yet,  good  deed/  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  ^  behind 
What  lady  flie  her  lord.— You  11  flay  ? 

Pol.  No,  madam. 

Her.  Nay,  but  you  will  ? 

Pol,  I  may  not,  verily. 

Her.  Verily ! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows  :   But  I^ 


Again,  m  The  White  Devil,  or,   Vittoria  Coromlona,  l6l2  : 

"  Do,  like  the  gejis  in  the  progrefs, 

"  You  know  where  you  fhall  find  me."     Steevens. 

GeJis,  or  Y^t\\ex  gijls,  from  the  ¥x.  gijie,  (which  fignifies  both 
a  bed,  and  a  lodging  place,)  were  the  names  of  the  houfes  or 
towns  where  the  King  or  Prince  intended  to  lie  every  night 
during  his  Progress.  They  were  written  in  a  fcroll,  and  pro- 
bably each  of  the  royal  attendants  was  furnilhed  with  a  copy. 

Malonk. 

^  yet,  good-deed,]    fignifies,   indeed,    in  very  deed,   as 

Shakfpeare  in  another  place  exprefles  it.  Good-deed,  is  ufed  in 
the  fame  fenfe  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  John  Hayward,  and 
Gafcoigne. 

Dr.  Warburton  would  read — good  heed, — meaning — take  good 
heed.     Steevens. 

The  fecond  folio  reads — good  heed,  which,  I  believe,  is  right. 

Tyrwhitt. 
*  a  jar  o'  (he  clock  — ]  Ajar  is,  I  believe,  a  fingle  repe- 
tition of  the  nolle  made  by  the  pendulum  of  a  clock ;  whaf. 
children  call  the  ticking  of  it.     So,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  fighs  they  ;ar.'" 

StEEVENvS. 

Pi.  jar  perhaps  means  a  minute,  for  I  do  not  fuppofe  that  the 
ancient  clocks  ticked  or  noticed  the  feconds.  See  Holinlheds 
Defcription  of  Eji gland,  p.  241.     Tollet. 

To  jar  certainly  means  to  tick ;  as  in  T.  Heywood's  Troia 
Britamiica,  cant.  iv.  fl:.  IO7  ;  edit.  1609  :  "  He  hears  no 
waking-clocke,  nor  watch  iojarre."'     Holt  White. 

So,  in  The  Spanijh  Tragedy,  16OI  : — "  the  owie  fhrieking.. 
the  toades  croaking,  the  minutes  j erring,  and  the  clocke  Itriking 
twelve."     Malone. 
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Though  you  would  fcek  to  unfphere  th.e  fiars  with 

oaths, 
Should  yet  fay,  Sir,  no  going.     Verily, 
You  fhall  not  go ;  a  lady's  verily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go  yet  ? 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prifoner. 
Not  like  a  gueft  ;  lb  you  iliall  pay  your  fees, 
When  you  depart,  and  fave  your  thanks.     How  fay 

you  ? 
My  prifoner  ?  or  my  guefl  ?  by  your  dread  verily, 
One  of  them  you  fhall  be. 

Pol.  Your  gueft  then,  madam  : 

To  be  your  prifoner,  fhould  import  offending  ; 
Which  is  for  me  lefs  cafy  to  commit. 
Than  you  to  punilh. 

Her.  Not  your  gaoler  then. 

But  your  kind  holtef'^.     Come,  I'll  queltion  you 
Of  my   lord's  tricks,  and  yours,    when  you  were 

boys ; 
You  were  pretty  lordings  ^  then. 

Pol.  We  were,  fair  queen, 

Two  lads,  tliat  thought  there  was  no  more  behind, 
But  fuch  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Her.  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'  the  two  r 

Pol.  We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs,  that  did  friik 
i'  the  fun, 
And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other :  what  we  chang'd. 
Was  innocence  for  innocence ;  we  knew  not 

lordings — ]    This  diminutive  of  lord  is  often  ufed  by 


Chancer.     So,  in  the  prologue  to  his  Canterbury  Tales,  thehoft 
lays  to  the  company,  v.  ygo,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit : 

"  Lordinges  (cj^uod  he)  now  herkeneth  for  tlie  befte." 

Steevens. 
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The  do6lrine  of  ill-doing,  no,  nor  dream'd* 
That  any  did  :  Had  we  purfued  that  life, 
And  our  weak  fpirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear'd 
With   Itronger   blood,    we   fliould   have   anfwer'd 

hca\"en 
Boldly,  Not  gidUy ;  the  impofition  clear'd, 
Hereditary  ours. 5 

Her.  By  this  we  gather, 

You  have  tripp'd  lince. 

Pol.  O  my  mofl  facred  lady. 

Temptations  have  lince  then  been  born  to  us  :  for 
In  thofe  unfledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  girl ; 
Your  precious  lelf  had  then  not  crofs'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  play-fellow. 

Her.  Grace  to  boot ! 

Of  this  make  no  conclufion ;  left  you  fay,^ 


*  The  doflrine  of  ill-dobig,  no,  nor  dreayn'd — ]  Docir'me  is 
here  uled  as  a  trifyllable.  So  children,  tickling,  and  many- 
others.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  inferted  the  word  7io,  to 
fupply  a  fuppofed  defe6t  in  the  metre,  [ — no,  nor  dream'd]  and 
the  interpolation  was  adopted  in  all  the  fubfequent  editions. 

Malone. 

I  cannot  fuppofe  myfelf  to  be  reading  a  verfe,  unlefs  I  adopt 
tlie  emendation  of  the  fecond  folio.     Steevens. 

^  the  impnjition  clear  d, 

Hereditarij  ours.']  i.  e.  fttting  afide  original  Jin  ;  bating  the 
impofition  from  tlie  offence  of  our  firlt  parents,  we  might  have 
boldly  protefted  our  innocence  to  Heaven.     Warburton. 

^  Grace  to  loot ! 

Of  this  make  no  conclujion  ;  left  you  fay,  ike.']  Polixenes 
had  faid,  that  lince  the  time  of  childhood  and  innocence,,  temp- 
tations had  grown  to  them  ;  for  that,  in  that  interval,  the  two 
Queens  were  become  women.  To  each  part  ot  this  ohfervatioa 
the  Queen  anfwers  in  order.  To  that  of  temptations  llie  replies, 
Grace  to  boot !  i.  e.  though  temptations  have  grown  up,  yet  I 
hope  grace  too  has  kept  pace  with  them,  Grace  to  hoot,  was  a 
proverbial  expreflion  on  thefe  occafions.  To  the  other  part,  ihe 
replies^  as  for  our  tempting  you,  pray  take  heed  you  draw  ao 
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Your  queen  and  I  are  devils :  Yet,  go  on ; 
The  offences  we  have  made  you  do,  we'll  anfwer ; 
If  you  firft  linn'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
You  did  continue  fault,  and  that  you  llipp'd  not 
With  any  but  with  us. 

Leon.  Is  he  won  yet  ? 

Her,  He'll  Hay,  my  lord. 

Leon.  At  my  requeft,  he  would  not, 

Hermione,  my  dearefl,  thou  never  fpok'll 
To  better  purpofe. 

Her.  Never  ? 

Leon.  Never,  but  once. 

Her.  What  ?  have  I  twice  faid  well  ?  when  was^t 

before  ? 
I  pr'y  thee,  tell  me :  Cram  us  with  praife,  and  make  us 
As  fat  as  tame  things :  One  good  deed,  dying  tongue- 

lefs, 
Slaughters  a  thoufand,  waiting  upon  that. 
Our  praifes  are  our  wages  :  You  may  ride  us, 

conclulion  from  thence,  for  that  would  be  making  your  Queers 
and  me  devils,  &c.     Wahburton. 

This  explanation  may  be  right ;  but  I  have  no  great  faith  ia 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  proverbial  expreiiion.     Steevens. 

She  calls  for  Heaven's  grace,  to  purify  and  vindicate  her  owri 
charafter,  and  that  of  the  wife  of  Polixenes,  which  rnight  feem, 
to  be  fullied  by  a  fpecies  of  argument  that  made  them  appear  to 
have  led  their  hulbands  into  temptation. 

Grace  or  Heaven  help  me  ! — Do  not  argue  in  that  manner ; 
do  not  draw  any  conclufion  or  inference  from  your,  and  your 
friend's,  having,  lince  thofe  days  of  childhood  and  innocence, 
become  acquainled  with  your  Queen  and  me  ;  for,  as  you  have 
faid  that  in  the  period  between  childhood  and  the  prefent  time 
temptations  have  been  born  to  you,  and  as  in  that  interval  you 
have  become  acquainted  with  us,  the  inference  or  infinuarion 
would  be  (bong  againll  as,  as  your  corrupters,  and,  "  by  that 
kind  of  chafe,"  your  Queen  and  I  would  be  devils.     Malone. 
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With  one  foft  kifs,  a  thoufand  furlongs,  ere 

With  fpur  we  heat  an  acre.     But  to  the  goal ;? — 

My  laft  good  was,  to  entreat  his  ftay ; 

What  was  my  firft  ?  it  has  an  elder  filter, 

Or  I  miftake  you  :  O,  would  her  name  were  Grace  ! 

But  once  before  I  fpoke  to  the  purpofe  :  When  ? 

Nay,  let  me  have't ;  I  long. 

Leon.  Why,  that  was  when 

Three  crabbed   months  had  four'd  themfeh^es  to 

death. 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand, 
And  clap  thyfelf  my  love  ;^  then  didft  thou  utter, 
/  am  yours  for  ever. 


^  in fh  fpur  we  heat  an  acre.  But  to  the  goal)]  Thus  this 
paflage  has  been  always  printed ;  whence  rt  appears,  that  the 
editors  did  not  take  the  poet's  conceit.  They  imagined  that,  But 
to  the  goal,  meant,  hit  to  come  to  the  purpofe  ;  but  the  fenle  is 
different,  and  plain  enough  when  the  line  is  pointed  tlius : 

ere 

iFtth  fpur  we  heat  an  acre,  hut  to  the  goal. 
I.  e.  good  ulage  will  win  us  to  any  thing  ;  but,  with  ill,  we  ftop 
lliort,  even  there  where  both  our  intereft  and  our  inclinatioa 
would  otherwife  have  carried  us,     Warburton. 

I  have  followed  the  old  copy,  the  pointing  of  which  appears 
to  afford  as  apt  a  meaning  as  that  produced  by  the  change  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Warburton,     Steevens, 

^  jlnd  clap  fkyfelf  my  love  ;]  She  opened  her  hand,  to  clap 
the  palm  of  it  into  his,  as  people  do  when  they  confirm  a  bargain. 
Hence  the  phrafe — to  clap  up  a  bargain,  i,  e.  make  one  with  no 
other  ceremony  than  the  junction  of  hands.  So,  in  Ram-  alley, 
or  Merry  Tricks,   idll  : 

"  Speak,  widow,  is't  a  match  ? 

"  Shall  we  clap  it  up  ?" 
Again,  in  A  Trick  to  catch  the  Old  One,   l6lS  : 

"  Come,  clap  hands,  a  match." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  and  fo  c/flji  hands,  and  a  bargain."     Steevens. 

This  was  a  regular  part  of  the  ceremony  of  troth-plighting, 
to  wliich  Shaklpeare  often  alludes.     So,  in  Mcafurefor  Meajure  ; 
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Her.  It  is  Grace,  indeed.^ — 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  have  Ipoke  to  the  purpofe 

twice  : 
The  one  for  ever  earn'd  a  royal  hufband ; 
The  other,  for  fome  while  a  friend. 

\_Giving  her  hand  to  Polixenes. 

Leon.  Too  hot,  too  hot :   \_j^Jide, 

To  mingle  friendfhip  far,  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me  •.' — my  heart  dances  5 
But  not  for  joy, — not  joy. — This  entertainment 
May  a  free  face  put  on  ;  derive  a  liberty 
From  heartinefs,  from  bounty,  fertile  bofom,* 
And  well  become  the  agent :  it  may,  I  grant : 
But  to  be  paddling  palms,  and  pinching  fingers. 
As  now  they  are ;  and  making  pra6lis'd  fmiles, 

"  This  is  the  hand,  which  with  a  voiud  contra6l 
"  Was  faft  belock'd  in  thine." 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  Phil.  It  likes  us  well.     Young  princes,  chfe  your  liandi. 
"  yiiiji.  And  your  lips  too,  for  I  am  well  aflur'd, 
"  That  I  did  fo,  when  I  was  firft  allur'd." 
So,  alio,  in  No  IVit  Like  a  Woman's,  a  comedy,  by  Middlelon, 
1657  : 

"  There  thefe  young  lovers  (hall  dap  hands  together." 
I  Ihould  not  have  given  fo  many  inftances  of  this  cuftom,  but 
that  I  know  Mr.  Pope's  reading — "  And  clepe  thyfelf  my  love," 
has  many  favourers.     The  old  copy  has — A  clap,  8cc.     The  cor- 
re£tion  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

^  It  is  Grace,  indeed  /]  Referring  to  what  flie  had  juft  faid— • 
"  O,  would  her  name  were  Grace  .'"     Malone. 

'^  from  honnty,  fertile  Infom,']     Ifuppofethat  a  letter 

dropped  out  at  the  prefs,  and  would  read — from  ioimtfs  fertile 
bofom.     Malone. 

By  fertile  hofovi,  I  fuppofe,  is  meant  a  bofom  like  that  of  the 
earth,  which  yields  a  fpontaneous  produce.  In  the  fame  ftrain 
is  the  addrcfs  of  Timon  of  Athens  : 

"  Thoxi  common  mother,  thou, 

"  Whole infinite  brenft 

"   Teems  and  feeds  all  r     Steevens. 
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As  in  a  looklng-glafs ; — and  then  to  figh,  as  'twere 
The  mort  o'  the  deer ;-  O,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bofom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows. — Mamillius, 
Art  thou  my  boy  ? 

Mam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  T  fecks  ?5 

Why,  that's  my  bawcock.4     What,  hall  fmutch'd 

thy  nofe  ? — 
They  fay,  it's  a  copy  out  of  mine.     Come,  captain. 
We  mull  be  neat  ;5  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain  : 
And  yet  the  fteer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf. 
Are  all  call'd,  neat. — Still  virginalling  ^ 

[Ohferving  Polixenes  and  Hermione. 

*  The  mort  o  the  deer  ;]  A  leflbn  upon  the  horn  at  the  death 
of  the  deer.     Theobald. 

So,  'mGreen€?,  Card  of  Fancy,  16O8  :  " — He  that  bloweth 
the  JTLort  before  the  deatli  of  the  buck,  may  very  well  mifs  of  his 
fees."     Again,  in  the  oldeft  copy  of  Chevy  Chace  : 

"  The  blewe  a  mort  uppone  the  bent."     Steevens. 

^  Tfccks?']  A  fuppofed  corruption  of — in  faith.  Ourprefent 
vulgar  pronounce  it— fegs.     Steevens. 

*  JFhy,  that's  my  bawcock.]  Perhaps  from  beau  and  coq.  It 
is  flill  faid  in  vulgar  language  that  fuch  a  one  is  a  jolly  cock,  a 
cock  of  the  game.  The  word  has  already  occurred  in  Twelfth- 
Night,  and  is  one  of  the  titles  by  which  Piftol  fpeaks  of  King 
Henry  the  Fifth.     Steevens. 

*  TVe  miifi  he  neat ;']  Leontes,  feeing  his  fon's  nofe  fmutch'd, 
cries,  we  mufl  he  neat  j  then  recolletting  that  neat  is  the  ancient 
terra  for  horned  cattle,  he  fays,  not  neat,  hut  cleanly. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Drayton's  Polyollion,  Song  3  : 

"  His  large  provifion  there  of  fleih,  of  fowl,  of  neat." 

Steevens, 

^  Still  virginalling — ]  Still  playing  with  her  fingers,  as 

a  girl  playing  on  the  virginals.     Johnson. 

A  virginal,  as  I  am  informed,  is  a  very  fmall  kind  of  fpinnet. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  virginal-lnok  is  yet  in  being,  and  many  of 
the  leflbns  in  it  have  proved  fo  difficult,  as  to  baffle  our  moll  ex- 
pert players  on  the  harpfichord. 

Vol.  IXi.  a 
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Upon  his  palm  ? — How  now,  you  wanton  calf? 
Art  thou  my  calf  ? 

Mam.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Thou  want'fl  a  rough  pafh,  and  the  fhoots 
that  I  have,' 

So,  in  Decker's  Satiromqftix,  or  the  UntrvJJing  of  the  humor' 
ous  Poet,   1602  : 

"  When  we  have  huft)ands,  we  play  upon  them  like  virginal 
jacks,  they  muft  rile  and  fall  to  our  humours,  elfe  they'll  never 
get  any  good  ftrains  of  mulick  out  of  one  of  us," 
Again,  in  Ram-alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,   16II  : 
"  Where  be  thefe  rafcals  that  Ikip  and  down 
"  Like  virginal  jacks  ?'     Steevens. 

A  virginal  was  ftrung  like  a  fpinnet^  and  fhaped  like  a  piano 
forte.     Malonte. 

7  Thou  wantfi  a  rough  pafh,  and  the  fhoots  that  I  have,'] 
Pojh,  (fays  Sir  T.  Hanmer,)  is  hifs.  Paz.  Spanifh,  i.  e.  thou 
tvunt'Ji  a  mouth  made  rough  hy  a  beard,  to  kifs  with.  Shoots 
are  branches,  i.  e.  horns.  Leontes  is  alluding  to  the  enfigns  of 
cuckoldom.  A  mad-brained  boy,  is,  however,  called  a  mad  pq/^i 
in  Chefliire.     Steevens. 

Thou  ^\•ant'ft  a  rough  pajli,  and  the  Jlioots  that  I  have,  in  con- 
nection with  the  context,  tignifies — to  make  thee  a  calf  thou  mujl 
have  the  tuft  on  thy  forehead  and  the  young  horns  that  {hoot  up 
in  it,  as  I  have.     Leontes  alks  the  Prince  : 

Hoiv  now,  you  wanton  calf! 

u4rt  thou  my  calf? 
Mam.    Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 
Leon.   Thou  want\ft  a  rough  pafli,  and  the  flioots  that  I  have. 

To  be  full  like  me. 
To  pafli  fignifies  to  pufi  or  dafli  againjt,  and  frequently  occurs 
in  old  writers.     Thus,  Drayton  : 

"  They  either  poles  tlieir  heads  together  pafJit." 
Again,  in  How  to  choofe  a  good  IFifcfrom  a  bad,  l602,  4to  : 

"  \tarn.  pafli  and  knock,  and  beat  and  mall, 

"  Cleave  pates  and  caputs." 
When  in  Chelliire  a  pafi  is  uftd  for  a  mad-lraijied  loy,  it  is 
dcfigned  to  charaftcrize  him  from  the  wantonnefs  of  a  calf  tliat 
blunders  on,  and  runs  his  head  againft  any  thing.     Henley. 

In  Troilus  and  Crejlidn,  the  verb  pnjh  alfo  occurs  : 

"  w  aving  his  beam 

"  Upon  tlie  pafhed  corfcs  of  the  kings 
**  Epiftrophus  and  Cedius." 
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To  be  full  like  me  :^ — yet,  they  fay,  we  are 
Alinoft  as  like  as  eggs ;  women  fay  fo, 
That  will  fay  any  thing :  But  were  they  falfe 
As  o'er-died  blacks,^  as  wind,  as  waters ;  falfe 


And  again,  (as  Mr,  Henley  on  another  occafion  obferves,)  in 
The  Virgin  Martyr: 

"  when  the  battering  ram 

"  Were  fetching  his  career  backward,  to  pajli 
"  Me  with  his  horns  to  pieces,"     Steevens. 

I  have  lately  learned  that  paJJi  in  Scotland  fignifies  a  head. 
The  old  reading  therefore  may  Hand,  Many  words,  that  are  now 
ufed  only  in  that  country,  were  perhaps  once  common  to  the 
whole  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  or  at  leaft  to  the  noithern  part  of 
England,  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  prefent  paflage,  I 
fuppofe,  is  this  :  You  tell  me,  (fays  Leontes  to  his  fon,)  that  you 
are  like  me  ;  that  you  are  my  calf.  I  am  the  horned  bull  : 
thou  wantefl  Me  rough  head  and  the  horns  of  that  animal,  com- 
pletely to  refemblc  your  father.     Malone. 

'  To  he  full  like  vie  ;]  Full  is  here,  as  in  other  places,  ufed  by 
our  author,  adverbially  5 — to  be  entirely  like  me.     Malone, 

®  As  o'er-died  Hacks,']  Sir  T,  Hanmer  underftands  blacks  died 
too  much,  and  therefore  rotten,     Johnson. 

It  is  common  with  tradefmen,  to  die  their  faded  or  damaged 
ftuffs,  black.  O'er  died  blacks  may  mean  tliofe  which  have  re- 
ceived a  die  over  their  former  colour. 

There  is  a  pallage  in  The  old  Lata  of  Maflinger,  which  might 
lead  us  to  offer  another  interpretation  : 

"  Blacks  are  often  fuch  dilfembllng  mourners, 

"  There  is  no  credit  given  to't,  it  has  loll 
"  All  reputation  hy  falfe  fons  and  widows  : 
"  I  would  not  hear  of  blacks." 
It  feems  that  blacks  was  the  common  term  for  mourning.     So, 
In  A  mad  IVorld  my  Majters,   I6O8  : 

"  in  fo  many  blacks 

"  I'll  have  the  church  hung  round — ," 
Black,  however,  will  receive  no  other  hue  without  difcovering 
itfelf  tlirough  it  :   "  Lanaruin  nis.rcs  nullum  colorem  bibunt.'" 

Plin.  Nat.  Hijt.  Lib.  VIII.     Steevens. 

The  following  palTage  in  a  book  which  our  author  had  cer- 
tainly read,  inclines  me  to  believe  that  the  lall:  is  the  true  inter- 

Q2 
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As  dice  are  to  be  wifli'd,  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  '  'twixt  his  and  mine ;  yet  were  it  true 
To  fay  this  boy  were  like  me.- — Come,  fir  page, 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye :-  Sweet  villain  ! 
Moft  dear'll !  my  collop  U — Can  thy  dam  ? — may't 

be? 
Affedtion  !  thy  intention  ftabs  the  center  'A 

pretation.  "  Truly  (quoth  Camillo)  my  wool  was  llache,  and 
therefore  it  could  take  no  other  colour.''  Lyly's  Euphues  and 
his  England,  4to.  1580.     Malone. 

^  No  bourn  — ]   Bourn  is  boundary.     So,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  from  whofe  bourn 

"  No  traveller  returns — ."     Steevens. 

' welkin-eye  :']    Blue-eye  j  an  eye  of  the  fame  colour 

\v\ih\he  welkin,  or  Iky.     Johnson, 

5  _  ..  . .  my  collop  !]  So,  in  The  Firji  Part  of  King  Henry  VI : 
"  God  knows,  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flelh." 

Steevens, 

*  AffeSiion  !  thy  intention  Jtals  the  center  :']  Inftead  of  this 
line,  which  I  find  in  the  folio,  tlie  modern  editors  have  intro- 
duced another  of  no  authority  : 

Imagination  I  thou  doji ^Jial  to  the  center. 

Mr.  Rowe  firft  made  the  exchange.  I  am  not  fare  that  I  un- 
derftand  the  reading  I  have  reftored.  Aff'eSiion,  however,  I 
believe,  iignifies  imagination.  Thus,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  .- aff'eSiion, 

"  Miftrefs  of  pallion,  fways  it,"  &c. 
i.  e.  imagination  governs  our  pafjions.  Intention  is,  as  Mr. 
Locke  expreifes  it,  "  when  tlie  mind  with  great  earneftnefs,  and 
of  choice,  hxes  its  view  on  any  idea,  confiders  it  on  every  lide, 
and  will  not  be  called  oft'  by  the  ordinary  folicitations  of  other 
ideas."  This  vehemence  of  the  mind  feems  to  be  what  affefts 
Leontes  fo  deeply,  or,  in  Shaklpeare's  language,— ;;/?fl^j  him  to 
the  center.     Steevens. 

Intention,  in  this  palTage,  means  eagernefs  of  attention,  or  of 
defire  ;  and  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  Tlie  Merry  IVives  of 
IVindfor,  where  Falltalf  fays — "  She  did  fo  courfe  o'er  my  ex- 
teriors, M'ith  fuch  a  greedy  intention,"  &c.     M.  Mason. 

I  think,  with  Mr.  Steevens,  that  qffcflion  means  here  imagi- 
nation, or  perhaps  more  accurately  :  •'  the  difpofition  of  the  mind 
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Thou  cloft  make  })ofriblc,  things  not  fo  held, 5 
Communicat'il   with    dreams;  —  (How    can    this 

be?)— 
With  what's  unreal  thou  coa6live  art, 
And  fellow'lt  nothing  :  Tlien,  'tis  very  credent,'' 
Thou  may'ft  co-join  witli  fomething  ;  and  thou  doft; 
(And  that  beyond  commiflion ;  and  I  find  it,) 
And  that  to  the  infedlion  of  my  brains. 
And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

Pol.  What  means  Sicilia  ? 

Her.  He  fomething  feems  unfettled. 

Pol,  How,  my  lord  ? 

What  cheer  ?  how  is't  with  you,  belt  brother  ?' 

Her.  You  look. 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  diftra6lion  : 
Are  you  mov'd,  my  lord  ?** 

Leon.  No,  in  good  earneft. — 

when  ftrongly  affected  or  poflTeffed  by  a  particular  idea."  And 
in  a  kindred  ienfe  at  leaft  to  this,  it  is  ufed  in  the  paffage  quoted 
from  The  Merchant  of  Venice.     Malone. 

^  Thou  dn/t  make  pojfille,  things  not  fo  held,']  \.  e.  thou  doft 
make  thofe  things  poflible,  which  are  conceived  to  be  impoflible. 

Johnson. 

To  exprefs  the  fpeaker's  meaning,  it  is  neceffary  to  make  a 
fliort  paule  after  the  word  pojfille.  I  have  therefore  put  a  comma 
there,  though  perhaps  in  ftriftnefs  it  is  improper.     Malone. 

*  ■  credent,]  i.  e.  credible.     So,  in  Meafiire  for  Meafure, 

Aa  V.  fc.  V  : 

"  For  my  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk."     Steevens, 

'  What  cheer  ?  how  is't  with  you,  lefi  brother  ?]  This  line, 
which  in  the  old  copy  is  given  to  Leontes,  has  been  attributed  to 
Polixenes,  on  the  fuggellion  of  Mr.  Steevens.  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
had  made  the  fame  emendation.     Malone. 

^  Are  you  mov'd,  my  lord?]     We  have  again  the  fame  ex- 
preffion  on  the  fame  occafion,  in  Othello  : 
"  lago.  I  fee  my  Lord,  you  are  movd. 
"  Othel.  No,  not  much  7nov  d,  not  much."     Malone. 

Q3 
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How  fometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly, 

Its  tendernefs,  and  make  itfelf  a  paflime 

To  harder  bofoms  !  Looking  on  the  lines 

Of  my  boy's  face,  methoughts,  I  did  recoil 

Twenty-three  years  ;  and  faw  myfelf  unbreech'd. 

In  my  green  velvet  coat ;  my  dagger  muzzled, 

Left  it  fhould  bite  9  its  mafter,  and  fo  prove. 

As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous.^ 

How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel. 

This  fquafli,-  this  gentleman  : — Mi nehoneft  friend, 

Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ?3 


^  — —  imj  dagger  muzzled. 
Left  itjhould  lite — ]   So,  in  King  Henry  VIII ; 
"  This  butcher's  cur  is  venom-moutli'd,  and  I 
"  Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him." 
Again,  in  Much  Ado  about  Noihing  :   "  I  am  trufled  with  a 
muzzle."     Steevexs. 

*  As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous.]  So,  in  The  Merchant 
of  Venice : 

"  Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gTiiled  fhore 
"  To  a  moft  dangerous  fea."     Steevens. 

^  This  fquafh,]  Afquafli  is  a  pea-pod,  in  that  ftate  when  the 
young  peas  begin  to  fwell  in  it.     Henley. 

^  inil  you  take  eggs  for  money  >*]  This  feems  to  be  a  prover- 
bial expreiiion,  ufed  when  a  man  lees  himfelf  wronged  and  makes 
no  refiftance.  Its  original,  or  precife  meaning,  I  cannot  find, 
but  I  believe  it  means,  will  you  be  a  cuckold  for  hire.  The 
cuckow  is  reported  to  lay  her  eggs  in  another  bird's  neft ;  he 
therefore  that  has  eggs  laid  in  his  neft  is  faid  to  be  cxicullatus, 
cuckowed,  or  cuckold.     Johnson. 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  irill  you  put  up  aff'ronts  ?  The  French 
have  a  proverbial  faying,  A  qui  vendex  vous  coquilles  ?  i.  e. 
whom  do  you  defign  to  atfront .''  Mamillius's  anfwer  plainly  proves 
it.     Mam.   xVo,  my  Lord,  I'llfght.     Smith. 

1  meet  with  Shakfpeare's  phrafe  in  a  comedy,  call'd  A  Match 
at  Midnight,  1033  : — "  I  fliall  have  eggs  for  wy  money  ;  I  muft 
hang  myfelf."     Steevens. 

Leontes  feems  only  to  ai"k  his  fon  if  he  would  fly  from  an 
enemy.     In  the  following  pallage  the  phrafe  is  evidently  to  be 
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Mam.  No,  my  lord,  Til  fight.  ' 

Leon.  You  will  ?  why,  happy  man  be  his  dole  !-)• — 
My  brother, 

taken  in  that  fenle  :  "  The  French  iufantery  Ikirnilflieth  i)ravcly 
afarre  oft,  and  cavallery  gives  a  furious  onlet  at  the  tirll  charge  ; 
but  after  the  firrt  heat  they  trill  take  eggs  for  their  vwiieif." 
Relations  of  the  in q/i  famous  Kingdomes  and  CommonweaUhs 
thorou-oiit  the  IForld,  4to.  ItiSO,  p.  154. 

MamilHus's  reply  to  his  fatlier's  queftion  appears  fo  decifive  as 
to  the  true  explanation  of  this  palVage,  that  it  leaves  no  doubt 
with  me  even  after  I  have  read  the  following  note.  The  phrafe 
undoubtedly  fometimes  means  what  Mr.  Malone  alTerts,  but  not 
here.     Reed. 

This  phrafe  feems  to  me  to  have  meant  originally, — Are  you 
fuch  a  poltron  as  to  futfer  another  to  ufe  you  as  he  pleafes,  to 
compel  you  to  give  him  your  money  and  to  accept  of  a  thing  of 
fo  fmall  a  value  as  a  few  eggs  in  exchange  for  it  ?  This  explana-- 
tion  appears  to  me  perfe6tly  confiftent  with  the  paflage  quoted  by 
Mr.  Reed.  He,  who  will  take  eggs  for  money  feems  to  be  what, 
in  As  you  like  it,  and  in  many  of  the  old  plays,  is  called  a  tame 
Jiiake, 

The  following  paflage  in  Campion's  Hiftory  <f  Ireland,  folio 
1633,  fully  confirms  my  explanation  of  this  paflage  ;  and  Ihows 
that  by  the  words — IFill  you  take  eggs  for  money,  was  meant, 
Jf^ill  youfufj'er  yourfelf  to  he  cajoled  or  impofed  upon  ? — "  What 
my  coufin  Defmond  hath  compalfed,  as  1  know  not,  fo  I  beftirew 
his  naked  heart  for  holding  out  fo  long. — But  go  to,  fuppofe  hee 
never  bee  had ;  what  is  Kildare  to  blame  for  it,  more  than  my 
good  brother  of  Oflbry,  who,  notwithftanding  his  high  promifes, 
having  alfo  the  king's  power,  is  glad  to  take  eggs  for  his  money, 
and  to  bring  him  in  at  leifure." 

Thefe  words  make  part  of  the  defence  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
in  anfwer  to  a  charge  brought  againfl;  him  by  Cardinal  Wolfey. 
that  he  had  not  been  fufficiently  a£live  in  endeavouring  to  take 
the  Earl  of  Defmond,  then  in  rebellion.  In  this  paflage,  to  take 
eggs  for  his  money  undoubtedly  means,  to  ie  trijied  with,  or  to 
be  impofed  upon. 

"  For  money"  means,  in  the  place  of  money.  "  Will  you  give 
me  money,  and  take  eggs  inftead  of  it  ?"     M.\lone. 

*  happy  man  he  his  dole  I]  May  his  dole  orfhare  in  life 

be  to  be  a  happy  man.     Johnson. 

The  expreffion  is  proverbial.     Dole  was  the  term  for  tlic  al- 

Q4 
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Are  you  fo  fond  of  your  young  prince,  as  we 
Do  feem  to  be  of  ours  ? 

Pol.  If  at  home,  lir. 

He's  all  my  exercife,  my  mirth,  my  matter : 
Now  my  fworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy ; 
My  parafite,  my  foldier,  ftatefman,  all : 
He  makes  a  July's  day  Ihort  as  December ; 
And,  with  his  varying  childnefs,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon.  So  ftands  this  fquire 

Offic'd  with  me :  We  two  will  walk,  my  lord. 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  fteps. — Hermione, 
How  thou  lov'ft  us,  fhow  in  our  brother's  welcome  ; 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily,  be  cheap  : 
Next  to  thyfelf,  and  my  young  rover,  he's 
Apparent  5  to  my  heart. 

Her.  If  you  would  feek  us, 

We  are  yours  i'the  garden  :  Shall's  attend  you  there? 

Leon.  To  your  own  bents  dilpofe  you  :  you'll  be 
found, 
Be  you  beneath  the  fky  : — I  am  angling  now. 
Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line. 
Go  to,  go  to  ! 

[Afide.  Ohferving  VoLiXB-^ES  <77zc?  Hermione. 
How  flie  holds  up  the  neb,*^  the  bill  to  him  ! 

lowance  of  provifion  given  to  the  poor,  in  great  families.     So, 
in  Greene's  Tn  Quocjuc,  l6l4  : 

"  Had  the  women  puddings  to  their  dole  ?" 
Bee  p.  46,  n.  6.     Steevens. 

The  alms  immemorially  given  to  the  poor  by  tlie  Archbifhops 
of  Canterbury,  is  Hill  called  the  dole.  See  T/ie  Hijiory  of 
Lambeth  Palace,  p.  31,  in  Bill.  Top.  Brit.     Nichols. 

*  Apparent — ]  That  is,  Jieir  apparent,  or  the  next  claimant. 

Johnson. 

^  the  7ich,']     The  -word  is  commonly  pronounced  and 

written  nib.     It  fignifies  here  the  mouth.     So,  in  Anne  the  Queen 
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And  arms  her  with  the  boldnefs  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing  huiband  V  Gone  already  ; 
Inch-thick,  knee-deep  ;  o'er  head  and  ears  a  fork'd 

one.^ 

\_Exeunt  Polixenes,    Hermione,  and  At- 
tendants. 
Go,  play,  boy,  play ; — thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too  ;  but  fo  difgrac'd  a  part,  whofe  ilfue 
Will  hifs  me  to  my  grave ;  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my  knell. — Go,  play,  boy,  play  ; — There 

have  been. 
Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  cuckolds  ere  now  ; 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  prefent,^ 
Now,  while  I  fpeak  this,  holds  his  wife  by  the  arm, 
That  little  thinks  flie  has  been  fluic'd  in  his  abfence, 
And  his  pond  fifh'd  by  his  next  neighbour,'  by 

of  Hungarie,  being  one  of  the  Tales  in  Painter's  Pa/ace  of  Plea- 
sure, 1566  :   "  — the  ainorous  wormes  of  love  did  bitterly  gnawe 
and  teare  his  heart  wyth  the  nehs  of  their  forked  heads." 

Steevens. 
'  To  her  allowing  hiifband  /]    Alloiving  in  old  language  is  ap- 
proving.     M  ALONE. 

^ a  fork'd  one.']  That  is,  a  horned  one  ;  a  cuckold. 

Johnson. 
Soj  in  Othello  : 

"  Ev^n  then  t\iis  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us, 

"  When  M'e  do  quicken."     Malone. 

^  even  at  this  prefent,]  i,  e.  prefent  time.     So,  in  MaC' 

lath : 

"  Thy  letters  have  tranfported  me  beyond 

"   This  ignorant  prefent  ;" — 
See  note  on  this  palfage  5  Act  I.  fc.  v.     Steevens. 

*  And  his  pond  fifli'd  by  his  next  neighbour,']  This  metaphor 
perhaps  owed  its  introduftion  and  currency,  to  the  once  frequent 
depredations  of  neighbours  on  each  others  iilh,  a  complaint  that 
often  occurs  in  ancient  correfpondence.  Thus,  in  one  of  the 
Pajton  Letters,  Vol.  IV.  p.  15  :  "  My  mother  bade  me  fend  you 
word  tliat  Waryn  Herman  hath  daily  fj/ied  her  water  all  this 
year."     Steevens. 
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Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour :  nay,  there's  comfort  in't. 
Whiles  other   men  have  gates;    and  thofe   gates 

open'd, 
As  mine,  againll  their  will :  Should  all  deipair, 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themfelves.      Phyfick  for't  there  is 

none ; 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  ftrike 
Where  'tis  predominant ;  and  'tis  powerful,  think  it, 
From  eaft,  well,  north,  and  fouth  :  Be  it  concluded. 
No  barricado  for  a  belly  ;  know  it ; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy. 
With  bag  and  baggage :  many  a  thoufand  of  us 
Have  the  difeafe,  and  feel't  not. — How  now,  boy  ? 

Mam.  I  am  like  you,  they  fliy.- 

Leon.  Why,  that's  fome  comfort. — 

What  1  Camillo  there  ? 

Cjm.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  Go  play,  MamiUius  ;    thou'rt  an  honeft 
man. —  [^Exit  Mamillius. 

Camillo,  this  great  fir  \\\\\  yet  ftay  longer. 

Cam.  You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor 
hold  : 
When  you  caft  out,  it  fiill  came  home.3 

Leon.  Didft;  note  it  ? 

Cam.  He  would  not  llay  at  your  petitions  ;  made 
His  bufinefs  more  material.'^ 

*  they  fay/]     The?/,  which  was  omitted  in  the  original 

copy  by  the  carelelTnefs  of  the  tranlcriber  or  printer,  was  added 
by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

3  ii  Jiill  came  home.']  This  is  a  fea-faring  expreflion, 

meaning,  the  anchor  would  not  take  hold.     Steevens. 

*  made 

His  htfinefs  more  material.]     i.  e.  the  more  you  reqaefled 
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Leon.  Didft  perceive  it  ? — 

They're  here  with  me  already  ;5  whilperingj  round- 
ing/ 
Sicilia  is  afo-forth:'^  'Tis  far  gone, 


him  to  ftay,  the  more  urgent  he  reprefented  that  bufinefs  to  be 
which  fummoned  him  away.     Steevens. 

5  They're  here  icith  me  already  ;]  Not  Polixenes  and  Her- 
mione,  but  cafual  obfervers,  people  accidentally  prefent. 

Thirlby. 

*  'whifperlng,    rounding,]     To  round  in  the  car  is  to 

tvhijper,  or  to  tell  fecretly .     Theexpreflion  is  very  copioufly  ex- 
plained by  M.  Cafaubon,  in  his  book  de  Ling.  Sax.     Johnson. 

The  word  is  frequently  ufed  by  Chaucer,  as  well  as  later 
writers.  So,  in  Lingua,  1607  :  "  I  helped  Herodotus  to  pen 
fome  part  of  his  Mufes  ;  lent  Pliny  ink  to  write  his  hiftory  ;  and 
rounded  Rabelais  in  the  ear,  when  he  hillorified  Pantagruel." 

Again,  in  The  Spanijli  Tragedy  : 

"  Forthwith  revenge  J/ie  rounded  me  i'  th'  ear." 

Steevens. 

'  Sicilia  is  a  fo-forth  :]  This  was  a  phrafe  employed  when 
the  fpeaker,  through  caution  or  difgult,  wilhed  to  efcape  the  ut- 
terance of  an  obnoxious  term.  A  commentator  on  Shakfpeare  will 
often  derive  more  advantage  from  liftening  to  vulgar  than  to  po- 
lite converfation.  At  the  corner  of  Fleet  Market,  I  lately  heard 
one  woman,  defcribing  another,  fay — "  Every  body  knows  tliat 
her  hutband  is  a  fo-forth.'"  As  Ihe  fpoke  the  laft  word,  her 
fingers  exprefl'ed  the  emblem  of  cuckoldom.  Mr.  Malone  reads 
— Sicilia  is  a — fo-forth.     Steevens. 

In  regulating  this  line,  I  have  adopted  a  hint  fuggefted  by  Mr. 
M.  Mafon.  I  have  more  than  once  obferved,  tliat  almoft  every 
abrupt  fentence  in  thefe  plays  is  corrupted.  Thefe  words,  witli- 
out  the  break  now  introduced,  are  to  me  unintelligible.  Leontes 
means — I  tliink  I  already  hear  my  courtiers  whifpering  to  each 
other,  "  Sicilia  is  a  cuckold,  a  tame  cuckold,  to  which  (fays  he) 
they  will  add  every  other  opprobrious  name  and  epithet  tliey  can 
think  of;"  for  fuch,  I  fuppofe,  the  meaning  of  die  words—;-/?; 
forth.  He  avoids  naming  tlie  word  cuckold,  from  a  horror  of 
die  ver}'  found.  I  fufpeft,  however,  that  our  author  wrote — 
Sicilia  is — and  {o  forth.  So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  :  "  I 
will  buy  with  you,  fell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you, 
andfofollon'ing." 

Again,  in  Hamlet : 
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When  I  fliall  guft  it  laft.^ — How  came't,  Camilb, 
That  he  did  ftay  ? 

Cjm.  At  the  good  queen's  entreaty. 

Leon.  At  the  queen's,  be't :  good,  fhould  be  per- 
tinent ; 
But  fo  it  is,  it  is  not.     Was  this  taken 
By  any  underilanding  pate  but  thine  ? 
For  thy  conceit  is  foaking,?  will  draw  in 
More  than  tlie  common  blocks  : — Not  noted,  is't. 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?  by  Tome  feverals. 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary  ?   lower  mefles,' 
Perchance,  are  to  this  bulincfs  pm-blind  :  fay. 

*'  I  faw  him  enter  fuch  a  houle  of  fale, 

"  {Videlicet,  a  brothel,)  or  fo  forth.'' 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Ki7ig  Henry  IF.  P.  II  : 

"  with  a  difli  of  carraways,  htan  fo  forth .'' 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  Crefftda  :  "  Is  not  birth,  beauty,  good 
fhape,  difcourfe,  manhood,  learning,  and  fo  forth,  the  I'pice 
and  fait  that  feafon  a  man  ?"     Malone. 

* guft  it — ]  i.  e.  tafte  it.     Steevens. 

"  Dedecus  ille  domus  fciet  ultimus."     Juv.  Sat.  X. 

Malone. 
nfoaVing,']     Dr.  Grey  would  read —  in  foaking  ;  but 


I  think  without  necelJity.  Thy  conceit  is  of  an  alforient  na- 
ture, will  draw  in  more,  &c.  feems  to  be  die  meaning. 

Steevens. 

*  lower  mLfJ'es,']     I  believe,  loiver  mefjcs  is  only  ufed  as 

an  exprellion  to  fignify  the  loweft  degree  about  the  court.  See 
Anfti:>,  Ord.  Gart.  I.  App.  p.  15  :  "  The  earl  of  Surry  began 
the  borde  in  preience  :  the  earl  of  Arundel  waflied  with  him,  and 
fat  both  at  the  frjt  me/fe."  Formerly  not  only  at  ever)'  great  man's 
table  the  vifitants  were  placed  according  to  their  confequence  or 
dignity,  but  with  additional  marks  of  inferiority,  viz.  of  fitting 
below  the  great  faltfeller  placed  in  the  center  of  the  table,  and 
of  having  coarfer  provifions  fet  before  them.  The  former  cuftom 
is  mentioned  in  The  Honeft  Uliore,  by  Decker,  \(504  :  "  Plague 
him  ;  let  him  hencath  the  fait,  and  let  him  not  touch  a  bit  till 
every  one  has  had  his  full  cut."  The  latter  was  as  much  a  fub- 
]e&.  of  complaint  in  the  time  of  Keaumont  and  Fletcher,  as  in 
that  of  Juvenal,  as  the  following  inltance  may  prove  : 
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Cam.  Bufinefs,  my  lord  ?  I  think,  mofl  underftand 
Bohemia  Hays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ha  ? 

Cam.  Stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ay,  but  why  ? 

Cam.  To  fatisfy  your  highnefs,  and  the  entreaties 
Of  our  moft  gracious  miftrefs. 

Leon.  Satisfy 

The  entreaties  of  your  miftrefs  ? fatisfy  ? — 

Let  that  fuffice.     I  have  trulted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  neareil  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils :  wherein,  prieft-like,  thou 
Haft  cleans'd  my  bofom  ;  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reform'd :  but  we  have  been 
Deceiv'd  in  thy  integrity,  deceiv'd 
In  that  which  feems  fo. 

Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord  ! 

Leon.  To  bide  upon't ; — ^Thou  art  not  honeft :  or. 
If  thou  inclin'fl  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward ; 


"  Uncut  up  pies  at  the  netl)er  end,  filled  with  mofs  and 

ftones, 
"  Partly  to  make  a  (liew  wltli, 
"  And  partly  to  keep  the  lower  mefs  from  eating." 

Woman  Hater,  A6tl.  fc.  ii. 
This  paflage  may  be  yet  fomewhat  differently  explained.  It 
appears  from  a  palfage  in  The  merye  Jeft  of  a  Man  called 
Howleglns,  bl.  1.  no  date,  that  it  was  anciently  the  cuftom  in 
publick  houfes  to  keep  ordinaries  of  different  prices  :  "  What 
table  will  you  be  at  ?  for  at  the  lordes  table  thei  give  me  no  lefs 
tlian  to  fliylinges,  and  at  the  merchaunts  table  xvi  pence,  and 
at  my  houlliokl  lervantes  geve  me  twelve  pence." — Leontes  com- 
prehends inferiority  of  underftanding  in  the  idea  of  inferiority  of 
rank.     Steevens. 

Concerning  the  different  ineffes  in  the  great  families  of  our 
ancient  nobility,  fee  The  Houjliold  Book  of  the  oik  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  8vo,  IT/O'     PfiRcr. 
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Which  hoxes  honefty  behind,^  reftraining 

From  courfe  requir'd  :  Or  elfe  thou  muft  be  counted 

A  lervant,  grafted  in  my  ferious  truft, 

And  therein  negligent ;  or  elfe  a  fool. 

That  feefl  a  game  play'd  home,  the  rich  ftake  drawn, 

And  tak'ft  it  all  for  jefl. 

Cjm.  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolith,  and  fearful ; 
In  every  one  of  thefe  no  man  is  free. 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear, 
Amongit  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world, 
Sometime  puts  forth  :  In  your  affairs,  my  lord. 
If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent. 
It  was  my  folly ;  if  induftrioufly 
I  play'd  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence. 
Not  weighing  well  the  end ;  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  iflue  doubted. 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Againlt  the  non-performance,^  'twas  a  fear 

*  boxes  honejly  behind,']     To  hox  is  to  ham-ftring.     So, 

in  Knolles'  Hijiory  of  the  Turks : 

"  alighted,  and  with  his  fword  hoxed  his  horfe." 

King  James  VI.  in  his  11th  Parliament,  had  an  aft  to  punifli 
"  hocharesj"  or  flayers  of  horfe,  oxen,  &:c,     Steevens, 

The  proper  word  is,  to  hough,  i.  e.  to  cut  the  hough,  or  ham- 
ftring.     Malone. 

^   Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Againji  the  non-performance,']     This  is  one  of  the  expref- 
fions  by  which  Shakfpeare  too  frequently  clouds  his  meaning. 
This  founding  phrafe  means,  I  think,  no  more  than  a  thing  ne^ 
ceffary  to  he  done.     Johnson. 

I  think  we  ought  to  read — "  the  7/o?r-performance,"  which 
gives  us  this  very  reafonable  meaning  : — At  the  execution  where- 
of, fuch  c'lrcumjlances  difcovered  themfelves,  as  made  it  prudent 
tofufpend  all  further  proceeding  in  it.     He.'\th. 

I  do  not  fee  that  this  attempt  does  any  thing  more,  than  pro- 
duce a  barfher  word  without  an  eafier  fenfe.     Johnson, 

I  have  preferved  this  note,  [Mr.  Heath's]  becaufe  I  think  it 
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Which  oft  affecls  the  wifell; :  thefe,  my  lord, 
Are  fiich  allowed  infirmities,  that  honclty 
Is  never  free  of.     But,  'befeech  your  grace, 
Be  plainer  with  me ;  let  me  know  my  tnelpafs 
By  its  own  vifage  :  if  I  then  deny  it, 
"Tis  none  of  mine. 

Leon.  Have  not  you  feen,  Camillo, 

(But  that's  part:  doubt :  you  hav^e ;  or  your  eye-glafs 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn  ;)  or  heard, 
(For,  to  a  vifion  fo  apparent,  rumour 
Cannot  be  mute,)  or  thought,  (for  cogitation 
Refides  not  in  that  man,  that  does  not  think  it,'*) 


a  good  interpretation  of  the  original  text.  I  have,  however,  no 
doubt  that  Shakfpeare  wrote  non-performance,  he  having  often 
entangled  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
Jhould  have  written,  either—"  againft  the  performance,"  or — 
*'  for  the  non-performance."  In  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  our 
author  has  entangled  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  :  "I  befeech 
you,  let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a 
reverend  eftimation  ;"  where  either  impediment  fhould  be  caufe, 
or  to  let  him  lack,  Ihould  be,  to  prevent  his  obtaining.  Again, 
in  King  Lear  : 

" 1  have  hope 

*'  You  lef  know  how  to  value  her  defert, 
"  Than  fhe  iofcant  her  duty." 
Again,  in  the  play  before  us  : 

" ■  I  ne'er  heard  yet, 

"  That  any  of  thefe  bolder  vices  wanted 
"  Lefs  impudence  to  gain-fay  what  they  did, 
"  Than  to  perform  it  firlt." 
Again,  in  Twelfth- Night : 

"  Fortune/brZ'if/  my  outfide  have  not  charm'd  her !" 

Malone. 

*  « '{for  cogitation 

Rifides  not  in  that  man,  that  does  not  think  it,)  The  folio, 
1623,  omits  the  pronoun — it,  which  is  fupplied  from  the  folio, 
i632.     Steevens. 

Mr. Theobald,  in  a  Letter  fubioined  to  one  edition  of  TheDoulle 
Faljhood,  has  quoted  this  palfage  in  defence  of  a  well-known 
line  in  that  play  :    "  None  but  himfelf  can  be  his  parallel." — 
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My  wife  is  flippery  ?  If  thou  wilt  confefs, 

(Or  elfe  be  impudently  negative, 

To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought,)  then  fay^ 

My  wife's  a  hobby horfe  ;5  deferves  a  name 

As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 

Before  her  troth-plight :  fay  it,  and  juftify  it. 

Cam.  I  would  not  be  a  ftander-by,  to  hear 
My  fovereign  miftrefs  clouded  fo,  without 
My  prefent  vengeance  taken  :  'Shrew  my  heart, 
You  never  fpoke  what  did  become,you  lefs 
Than  this ;  which  to  reiterate,  were  fin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true.^ 


*'  Who  does  not  fee  at  once  (fays  he)  tliat  he  who  does  not 
think,  has  no  thought  in  him."  Jn  the  fame  hght  this  paffage 
fhould  feem  to  have  appeared  to  all  the  fubfequent  editors,  wha 
read,  with  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  "  — that  does  not 
think  it."'  But  the  old  reading,  I  am  perfuaded,  is  right.  This 
is  not  an  abllraft  proportion .  The  whole  context  murt  be  taken 
together.  Have  you  not  thought  (fays  I-eontes)  my  wife  is 
flippery  (for  cogitation  refides  not  in  the  man  that  does  not  think 
•my  ivife  isjlippery)  ?  The  four  latter  words,  though  disjoined 
from  the  word  think  by  the  neceflity  of  a  parenthelis,  are  evi- 
dently to  be  conne6ted  in  confti-uftion  with  it ;  and  confequently 
the  feeming  abfurdity  attributed  by  Theobald  to  the  palfage,  arifes 
only  from  mifapprehenhon.  In  this  play,  from  whatever  caufe  it 
has  arifen,  there  are  more  involved  and  parenthetical  fentences, 
than  in  any  other  of  our  author's,  except,  perhaps,  Kin^ 
Henry  Fill.     M alone. 

I  have  followed  the  fecond  folio,  which  contains  many  valua- 
ble corre6tions  of  our  author's  text.  The  prefent  emendation 
(in  my  opinion  at  leaft,)  deferves  that  charafter.  Such  advan- 
tages are  not  to  be  rejefted,  becaufe  we  know  not  from  what 
hand  they  were  derived.     Steevens. 

s  a  hohhy horfe  j']    Old  copy — Ao/y-horfe.     Correfted  by 

Mr.  Pope.     Maloxe. 


were  Jin 


As  deep  us  that,  though  true.']  I.  e.  your  fufpicion  is  as  great 
a  fin  as  would  be  that  (if  committed)  for  which  you  fufpe6t  her. 

Warburton» 
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Leok.  Is  wliifpering  nothing  ? 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  ?  is  meeting  nofes  ?7 
Killing  with  inlide  lip  ?  Itopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  figh  ?   (a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honefi:y  :)  horfing  foot  on  foot  ? 
Skulking  in  corners  ?  wifliing  clocks  more  fwift  ?     > 
Hours,  minutes  ?    noon,   midnight  ?    and  ail  eyes 

blind 
With  the  pin  and  web/  but  theirs,  theirs  ^  only, 
That  would  unfeen  be  wicked  ?  is  this  nothing  ? 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that's  in't,  is  nothmg ; 
The  covering  fky  is  nothing  ;  Bohemia  nothing ; 
My  wife  is  nothing;  nor  nothing  have  thefe  nothings, 
If  this  be  nothing. 

C^M.  Good  my  lord,  be  cur'd 

Of  this  difeas'd  opinion,  and  betimes ; 
For  'tis  moll  dangerous. 

Leon.  Say,  it  be  ;  *tis  true. 

Cam.  No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon.  It  is ;  you  lie,  you  lie : 

I  fay,  thou  Heft,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee ; 
Pronounce  thee  a  grofs  lout,  a  mindlefs  flave ; 
Or  elfe  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canfl  with  thine  eyes  at  once  fee  good  and  evil. 
Inclining  to  them  both  :  Were  my  wife's  liver 
Infe6led  as  her  life,  flie  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glafs.^ 

'  meeting  nofes  ?]    Dr.  Thirlby  reads  meting  nofes  ;  that 

is,  meafurhig  nofes.     Johnson. 

'  the  pin  and  web,]  Dlforders   in  the  eye.     See  King 

Lear,  A6t  III.  fc.  iv.     Steevens. 

9  theirs,  theirs — ]  Thefe  words  were  meant  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  dilfyllables.     Steevens. 

^  of  oweglafs.]  i.  e.  of  one  /toz/r-glafs.     Malone. 

Vol.  IX.  R 
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Cam.  Who  does  infe6~t  her  ? 

Leon.  Why  he,  that  wears  her  like  her  medal,* 
hanging 
About  his  neck,  Bohemia  :  Who — if  I 
Had  lervants  true  about  me  :  that  bare  eyes 
To  fee  alike  mine  honour  as  their  ■profits. 
Their  own  particular  thrifts, — they  would  do  that 
Which  Ihould  undo  more  doing  -.3  Ay,  and  thou. 
His  cup-bearer, — whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench'd,  and  rear'd  to  worfhip  ;  who  may'fl  fee 
Plainly,  as  heaven  fees  earth,  and  earth  fees  heaven. 
How  I  am  galled, — might'fl  befpice  a  cup,4 

'  .         like  her  medal,']  Mr.  Malone  reads — his  medal. 

Steevens. 

The  old  copy  has — her  medal,  which  was  evidently  an  error 
of  the  prefs,  either  in  confequence  of  the  compofitor's  eye 
glancing  on  the  word  her  m  the  preceding  line,  or  of  an  abbre- 
viation being  ufed  in  the  MS,  In  Js  you  like  it  and  Love's  La- 
lour  s  Loft,  her  and  his  are  frequently  confounded.  Theobald, 
I  find,  had  made  the  fame  emendation. — In  King  Henry  FIIL 
we  have  again  the  fame  thought : 

"  ' a  lofs  of  her, 

"  That  like  a  jewel  has  hung  twenty  years 
"  About  his  neck,  yet  never  loft  her  lurtre." 

It  fliould  be  remembered  that  it  was  cuftomary  for  gentlemen, 
in  our  author's  time,  to  wear  jewels  appended  to  a  ribbon  round 
the  neck.  So,  in  Honour  in  Perfection,  or  a  Treafi/e  in  Com- 
mendation of  Henrie  Earl  of  Oxeyford,  Henrie  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, 8:c.  by  Gervais  Markham,  4to.  l6"24,  p.  18  : — "  he 
hath  hung  alout  the  neck  of  his  noble  kinfman,  Sir  Horace  Vere, 
like  a  rich  ;V«'e/." — ^The  Knights  of  the  Garter  wore  the  George, 
in  this  manner,  till  the  time  of  Charles  I.     Malone. 

I  fuppofe  the  poet  meant  to  fay,  that  Polixenes  wore  her,  as 
he  icould  have  worn  a  medal  of  her,  alout  his  neck.  Sir  Chrif- 
topher  Hatton  is  reprefented  with  a  medal  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
appended  to  his  chain.     Stkevexs. 

^  more  doing  :]  The  latter  word  is  ufed  here  in  a  wanton 

fenfe.     See  Vol.  VI.  p.  203,  n.  5.     Malone. 

*  — —  migJitft  befpice  a  cup,]  So,  in  Chapman's  tranflation 
of  the  tenth  Book  of  Homer's  Odyjjey  : 
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To  give  mine  enemy  a  lafting  wink  ;5 
VVliich  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam.  Sir,  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this ;  and  that  With  no  rafh  potion. 
But  with  a  ling'ring  dram,  that  fhould  not  work 
Malicioufly  like  poilbn  :^  But  I  cannot 
Believe  this  ct-ack  to  be  in  my  dread  miflrefs, 
So  fovereignly  being  honourable* 
I  have  lov'd  thee/ 


•  Withafeftlval 


"  She'll  firft  receive  thee  ;  but  W\\\fpice  thy  bread 
"  With  flowery  poifoiis." 
Again,  in  tlie  eighteenth  Book  : 

*'  ^fpice  their  pleafure's  cup."     Steevens. 

*  -a  Iq/ting  wink;']  So,  in  The  Tempeji  : 

"  To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
''  This  ancient  morfel,"-—    Steevens. 

*  with  no  rafh  potio?i, 

Malicioufly,  like  poifon  ;]  Rcjli  is  hajly,  as  in  King 
Henry  IV.  P.  11  :  "  —  rafli  gunpowder."  Maliciovjly  is  malig- 
nantly, with  efFe6ls  openly  hurtful.     Johnson. 

'  But  I  cannot 

Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mijlrefs, 

So  fovereignly  being  honourable. 

I  have  lov'd  thee,  &c.]  The  laft  hemiftich  affign'd  to  Ca- 
millo  mufl  have  been  miftakenly  placed  to  him.  It  is  dilrefpeft 
and  infolence  in  Camillo  to  his  king,  to  tell  him  that  he  has 
once  loved  him. — I  have  ventured  at  a  tranfpofition,  which  feems 
felf-evident,  Camillo  will  not  be  perfuaded  into  a  lulpicion  of 
the  difloyalty  imputed  to  his  miltrefs.  The  King,  who  believes 
nothing  but  his  jealoufy,  provoked  that  Camillo  is  fo  obftinately 
diffident,  finely  flarts  into  a  rage,  and  cries  : 

I've  lov'd  thee — Maket  thy  queftion,  and  go  rot  ! 
\.  e.  I  have  tendered  thee  well,  Camillo,  but  I  here  cancel  all 
former  relped  at  once.     If  thou  any  longer  make  a  queftion  of 
my  wife's  difloyalty,  go  from  my  prefence,  and  perdition  over- 
take thee  for  thy  flubbornnefs.     Theobald. 

I  have  admitted  this  alteration,  as  Dr.  Warburton  has  done 
but  am  not  convinced  that  it  is  necelTary.     Camillo^  defirous  to 
defend  tlie  Queen,  and  willing  to  fecure  credit  to  his  apology, 

R2 
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Leon.  Make't  thy  queftion,  and  go  rot  i' 

Dolt  think,  I  am  fo  muddy,  lb  unfettled. 


begins,  by  telling  the  King  that  he  has  loved  him,  is  about  to  give 
inftances  of  his  love,  and  to  infer  from  them  his  prefent  zeal, 
when  he  is  interrupted.     Johnson. 

/  have  lovd  thee,']  In  the  firft  and  fecond  folio,  thefe  words 
are  the  conclufion  of  Camillo's  fpeech.  The  later  editors  have 
certainly  done  right  in  giving  them  to  Leontes  j  but  I  think  they 
would  come  in  better  at  the  end  of  the  line  : 

Make  that  thy  queftion,  and  go  rot ! 1  have  lovd  thee. 

Tyrwhitt. 

I  have  reftored  the  old  reading.  Camillo  is  about  to  tell 
Leontes  how  much  he  had  loved  him.  The  impatience  of  tlie 
King  interrupts  him  by  faying  :  Make  that  thy  (juejtion,  i.  e. 
make  the  love  of  which  you  boaft,  the  fubjeft  of  your  future 
eonverfation,  and  go  to  the  grave  with  it.  Queftion,  in  our  au- 
thor, very  often  has  this  meaning.  So,  in  Meafurefor  Meafure  : 
"  But  in  the  lofs  of  queftion  5"  i.  e.  in  converfation  that  is  thrown 
away.  Again,  in  Hamlet :  "  quejiionahle  fhape"  is  a  form  pro- 
pitious to  converfation.  Again,  in  As  you  like  it :  "  an  unquef~ 
tionable  fpirit"  is  a  fpirit  unwilling  to  be  converfed  with. 

Stee.vens. 

I  think  Steevens  right  in  rcftoring  the  old  reading,  but  miftaken 
in  his  interpretation  of  it.  Camillo  is  about  to  exprefs  his  affec- 
tion for  Leontes,  but  the  impatience  of  the  latter  will  not  fuffer 
him  to  proceed.  He  takes  no  notice  of  that  part  of  Camillo's 
fpeech,  but  replies  to  that  which  gave  him  offence — the  doubts 
he  had  expreffed  of  the  Queen's  mifcondud  ;  and  fays — "  Make 
that  thy  queftion  and  go  rot."  Nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  this  interruption.     M.  Mason. 

The  commentators  have  differed  much  in  explaining  this  paf- 
fage,  and  fome  have  wifhed  to  transfer  the  words — "  I  have  lov'd 
thee,"  from  Camillo  to  Leontes.  Perhaps  the  words — "  being 
honourable,"  Ihould  be  placed  in  a  parenthefis,  and  the  full  point 
that  has  been  put  in  all  the  editions  after  the  latter  of  thefe  words, 
ought  to  be  omitted.  The  fenfe  will  then  be  :  Having  ever  had 
the  highejl  rcfpcSl  for  you,  and  thought  youfo  ejiimalle  and 
honourable  a  character,  fo  ivqrthy  of  the  love  of  my  mifrcfs, 
I  cannot  believe  that  fie  has  played  you  fulfe,  has  difhonoured 
you.  However,  the  text  is  very  intelligible  as  now  regulated. 
Camillo  is  going  to  give  the  King  inftances  of  his  love,  and  is  in- 
terrupted. I  fee  no  fufficient  reafon  for  transferring  the  words, 
1  have  lovd  tlue,  from  Camillo  to  Leontes.     In  the  orignal  copy 
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To  apjx)lnt  mvfelf  in  this  vexation  r  fully 
The  purity  and  whitenefs  of  my  fheets, 
Which  to  preferve,  is  fleep  ;  which  being  fpotted. 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wafps  ?9 
Give  fcandal  to  the  blood  o'  the  prince  my  fon, 
Wlio,  I  do  think  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine ; 
Without  ripe  moving  to't  ?  Would  I  do  this  ? 
Could  man  fo  blench  ?  '■ 

Cam.  I  muft  believe  you,  fir ; 

I  do ;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for't : 
Provided,  that  when  he's  remov'd,  your  highnefs 
Will  take  again  your  queen^  as  yours  at  firlt ; 
Even  for  your  fon's  fake ;  and,  thereby,  for  fealing 
The  injury  of  tongues,  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon.  Tliou  dofl  advife  me, 


there  is  a  comma  at  the  end  of  Camillo's  fpeech,  to  denote  an 
abrupt  fpeech.     Malone. 

^  Mahet  thy  queftion,  and  go  rot!  &c.]  This  refers  to  what 
Camillo  has  juft  faid,  relative  to  the  Queen's  chaftity  : 
"  ■  I  cannot 

"  BeUeve  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  miftrefs — ." 
Not  believe  it,  replies  Leontes  ;  make  that  (i.  e.  Hermione's 
difloyalty,  which  is  fo  clear  a  point,)  a  fubjeft  of  debate  or  dif- 
cuflion,  and  go  rot !  Doft  thou  think,  I  am  fuch  a  fool  as  to  tor- 
ment myfelf,  and  to  bring  difgrace  on  me  and  my  children, 
without  fufficient  grounds  ?     Malone. 

^  Is  goads,  &c.]  Somewhat  neceffary  to  the  meafure  is 
omitted  in  this  line.  Perhaps  we  Ihould  read,  with  Sir  T.  Han- 
mer  : 

"  Is  goads  arid  thorns,  nettles  arid  tails  of  wafps." 

Steevens. 
^  Could  manfo  blench  ?]    To  llench  is  to  ftart  oft",  to  fhrink. 
So,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  if  he  but  llench, 

"  I  know  my  courfe."— 
Leontes  means — could  any  man  fo  ftart  or  fly  off  from  propriety 
of  behaviour  ?     Steevens. 

Us 
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Even  fo  as  I  mine  own  courfe  have  fet  down : 
I'll  give  no  blemilh  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cjm.  My  lord, 
Qo  then ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendfhip  wears  at  feafts,  keep  with  Bohemia, 
And  with  your  queen  :  I  am  his  cupbearer ; 
If  from  me  he  have  wholfome  beverage. 
Account  me  not  your  fervant. 

Leon.  This  is  all : 

Do't,  and  thou  haft  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do't  not,  thou  fplit'ft  thine  own. 

Cjm.  I'll  do't,  my  lord, 

Leon.  I  will  feem  friendly,  as  thou  haft  advis'd 
me.  [^Exit, 

Cjm.  O  miferable  lady  ! — But,  for  me, 
What  cafe  ftand  I  in  ?  I  muft  be  the  poifoner 
Of  good  Polixenes  :  and  my  ground  to  do't 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  mafter ;  one. 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himfelf,  will  have 
All  that  are  his,  fo  too. — To  do  this  deed. 
Promotion  follows  :  If  I  could  find  example  * 
Of  thoufands,  that  had  ftruck  anointed  kings. 
And  fiourifh'd  after,  I'd  not  do't :  but  ftnce 
Nor  brafs,  nor  ftone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one, 
Let  villainy  itfelf  forfwear't.     I  muft 
Forfake  the  court :  to  do't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break-neck.     Happy  ftar,  reign  now  ! 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 

Enter  Polixenes. 

Pol.  This  is  ftrange  !  methinks, 

*  ■  If  I  could ^71  d  example  Sec.']  An  allufion  to  the  death 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  pla)^  therefore,  was  written  in 
King  James's  time.    Blackstone. 
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My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.     Not  fpeak  ? 

Good-day,  Caiiiillo. 

Cam.  Hail,  ino(l  royal  fir  ! 

Pol.  What  is  the  news  i'the  court  ? 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  king  hath  on  him  luch  a  countenance. 
As  he  had  lolt  fome  province,  and  a  region, 
Lov'd  as  he  loves  himfelf :  even  now  I  met  him 
With  cultomary  compliment ;  when  he, 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  fpeeds  from  me  ;3  and 
So  leaves  me,  to  confider  what  is  breeding, 
That  changes  thus  his  manners. 

Cam.  I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

Pol.  How  !   dare  not  ?   do  not.     Do  you  know, 
and  dare  not 
Be  intelligent  to  me  ?-^-  'Tis  thereabouts  ; 
For,  to  yourfelf,  what  you  do  know,  you  mufi: ; 
And  cannot  fay,  you  dare  not.     Good  Camillo, 
Your  chang'd  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror. 
Which  fliows  me  mine  chang'd  too :  for  I  muft  be 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myfelf  thus  alter'd  with  it. 

Cam.  There  is  a  ficknefs 

ii'hen  he, 


IVafting  his  ei/es  to  the  contrary,  and  foiling 
A  Up  o/"  much  contempt,  //weds  from  me  ;]  This  is  a  ftroke 
of  nature  worthy  of  Shakfpeare.  Leontes  had  but  a  moment 
before  alFured  Camillo  that  he  would  feem  friendly  to  Polixenes, 
according  to  his  advice  ;  but  on  meeting  him,  his  jealouiy  gets 
tlie  better  of  his  refolution,  and  he  finds  it  impoflible  to  rellrain 
his  hatred.     M.  Mason. 

■*  Do  yo7i  know,  and  dare  not 

Be  intelligent  to  we?]  i.  e.   do  you  hnow,  and  dare  7iot 
confefs  to  me  that  you  know  ?     Tyrwhitt. 

R4 
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Which  puts  fome  of  us  in  diftemper ;  but 
I  cannot  name  the  difeafe ;  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you  that  yet  are  well. 

Pol.  How  !  caught  of  me  ? 

Make  me  not  lighted  like  the  bafililk  : 
I  have  look'd  on  thoufands,  who  have  fped  the  better 

By  mv  regard,  but  kill'd  none  fo.     Camillo, 

As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman ;  thereto 
Clerk-like,  experienc'd,  which  no  lefs  adorns 
Our  gentry,  than  our  parents'  noble  names. 
In  whofe  fuccefs  we  are  gentle,-^ — I  befeech  you, 
If  you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  know- 
ledge 
Thereof  to  be  informed,  imprifon  it  not 
In  ignorant  concealment. 

Cam.  I  may  not  anfwer. 

Pol.  a  ficknefs  caught  of  me,  and  yet  I  well ! 
I  muft  be  anfwer'd. — Doft  thou  hear,  Camillo, 
I  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man. 
Which  honour  does   acknowledge, — whereof   the 

leaft 
Is  not  this  fuit  of  mine, — that  thou  declare 


*  In  whofe  fuccefs  ive  are  gentle,]  I  know  not  "whether 
Juccefs  here  does  not  meanfuccejjlon.     Johnson. 

Gentle  in  the  text  is  evidently  oppofed  iojimple  ;  alluding  to 
the  difiindtion  between  tlie  gentry  and  yeomanry.  So,  in  The 
Infatiate  Countefs,   i6l3  : 

"  And  make  thee  gentle  being  born  a  beggar." 

In  who^e.  fuccefs  we  are  gentle,  may,  indeed,  mean  in  confe- 
quence  of  whoit  fuccefs  in  life,  &c,     Steevens. 

Succefs  feems  clearly  to  have  been  ufed  for  fucceffi on  by  Shak- 
fpeare,  in  tliis,  as  in  other  inftances.     Henley. 

I  think  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  of  fuccefs  the  true  one.  So, 
in  Titus  Andronicus  : 

"  Plead  mvfucccl/ive  title  with  your  fwords." 

Malone. 
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What  incidency  thou  dofl:  guefs  of  harm 

Is  creeping  toward  me ;  how  far  olF,  how  near ; 

Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be  ; 

If  not,  how  bell  to  bear  it. 

Cam.  Sir,  I'll  tell  you; 

Since  I  am  charg'd  in  honour,  and  by  him 
That  I  think    honourable:     Therefore,  mark  mv 

counfel ; 
Which  muft  be  even  as  fwiftly  follow'd,  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it ;  or  both  yourfelf  and  me 
Cry,  loft,  and  fo  good-night. 

Pol.  On,  good  Camillo. 

Cam.  I  am  appointed  Him  to  murder  you.^ 

Pol.  By  whom,  Camillo  ? 

Cam.  By  the  king. 

Pol.  For  what  ? 

Cam.  He  thinks,    nay,    with  all  confidence  he 
fwears, 
As  he  had  feen't,  or  been  an  inftrument 
To  vice  you  to't,^ — that  you  have  touch'd  his  queen 
Forbiddenly. 

*  I  am  appointed  Him  to  murder  yoti.'}    i.  e.  I  am  the  perfon 
appointed  to  murder  you.     Steevens. 

So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  I  : 

"  Him  that  thou  magnifieft  with  all  thefe  titles, 
"  Stinking  and  fly-blown  lies  there  at  our  feet." 

Malonk. 

'  To  vice  you  tot,']     i.  e.  to  draw,  perfuade  you.     The  cha- 

ra6t:er  called  the  Vice,  in  the  old  plays,  was  the  tempter  to  evil. 

Warburton. 
The  vice  is  an  inftrument  well  known  ;  its  operation  is  to  hold 
things  together.  So,  the  Bailiff  I'peaking  of  Falftaff:  "  If  he 
come  but  within  my  vice,''  &c.  A  vice,  however,  in  the  age  of 
Shakfpeare,  might  mean  any  kind  of  clock-work  or  machinery. 
So,  in  Holinllied,  p.  245:  "^ — the  rood  of  Borleie  in  Kent, 
called  the  rood  of  grace,  made  with  diverfe  vices  to  moove  the 
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Pol.  O,  then  my  beft  blood  turn 

To  an  infected  jelly  ;  and  my  name 
Be  yok'd  with  his,  that  did  betray  the  beft  !^ 
Turn  tlien  my  freiheft  reputation  to 
A  favour,  that  may  Itrike  the  dulleft  noftril 
Where  I  arrive ;  and  my  approach  be  Ihunn'd, 
Nay,  hated  too,  worfe  than  the  great'fl  infe6lion 
That  e'er  was  heard,  or  read  ! 

Cam.  Swear  his  thought  over 

By  each  particular  ftar  in  heaven,^  and 


eyes  and  lips,"  &c.  It  may,  indeed,  be  no  more  tlian  a  cor- 
ruption of"  to  advlfe  you."  So,  in  tlie  old  metrical  romance  of 
Syr  Guy  of  fFarwick,  bl.  1.  no  date  : 

"  Then  faid  the  emperour  Ernis, 
"  Methinketli  thou  fayeft  a  good  vyce." 
But  my  firft  attempt  at  explanation  is,  I  believe,  the  beft. 

StSevens. 

'  did  betray  the  beft  !]    Perhaps  Judas.     The  word  be/i 

is  fpelt  with  a  capital  letter  thus,  Bejt,  in  the  firft  folio. 

Henderson. 
'  Swear  his  thought  over 

By  each  particular Jtnr  in  heaven,  &:c.]  The  tranfpofition  of 
a  fingle  letter  reconciles  this  palfage  to  good  fenfe.  Polixenes, 
in  the  preceding  fpeech,  had  been  laying  the  deepeft  imprecations 
on  himfelf,  if  he  had  ever  abufed  Leontes  in  any  femiliarity  with 
his  Queen.  To  which  Camillo  very  pertinently  replies  : 
•  jSzi'ear  this  though  over,  &c.     Theobald. 

Swear  his  thought  over,  may  perhaps  mean,  overfwear  his 
prefent  perfuajion,  that  is,  endeavour  lo  overcome  his  opinion, 
by  fwearing  oaths  numerous  as  the  ftars.     Johnson. 

It  may  mean  :  "  Though  you  fhould  endeavour  to  f wear  aivay 
his  jealoufy, — though  you  lliould  ftrive,  by  your  oaths,  to  change 
his  prefent  thoughts." — The  vulgar  ftill  ufe  a  limilar  expreflion  : 
"  To  /if  ear  a  perfon  down.'"     Malone. 

This  appears  to  me  little  better  than  nonfcnfe  ;  nor  have  either 
Malune  or  Johnfon  explained  it  into  fenfe.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  Theobald's  amendment  is  necelfary  and  well  imagined. 

M.  Mason. 

Perhaps  the  conftruftion  is — "  Over-fwear  his  thought,"— 
i.  e.  ftrive  to  bear  down,  or  overpower,  his  conception  by^oaths. 
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By  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  iea  for  to  obey  the  moon/ 
As  or,  by  oath,  remove,  or  couniel,  fhake, 
The  fabrick  of  liis  folly ;  whofe  foundation 
Is  pil'd  upon  his  faith,-  and  will  continue 
The  ftanding  of  his  body. 

Pol.  How  fhould  this  grow  ? 

Cam.  I  know  not :  but,  I  am  fure,  'tis  fafer  to 
Avoid  what's  grown,  than  queltion  how  'tis  born. 
If  therefore  you  dare  trufl  my  honefly, — 
That  lies  cncloled  in  this  trunk,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impawn'd, — away  to-night. 
Your  followers  I  will  whifper  to  the  bufinefs  ; 
And  will,  by  twos,  and  threes,  at  feveral  poflerns, 
Clear  them  o'  the  city :  For  myfelf,  I'll  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  fervice,  which  are  here 
By  this  difcovery  loft.     Be  not  uncertain ; 
For,  by  the  honour  of  my  parents,  I 
Have  utter'd  truth :  which  if  you  feek  to  prove, 
I  dare  not  ftand  by  ;   nor  fhall  you  be  fafer 
Than  one  condemn'd  by  the  king's  own  mouth, 

thereon 
His  execution  fworn. 

Pol.  I  do  believe  thee  : 


—In  our  author  we  have  weigh  out  for  outweigh,  overcome  for 
come  over,  &c,  and  over-pwear  for  Jwear  over,  in  Twelfth' 
Night,  A61  V.     Steevens. 

^  you  may  as  well 

Forlid  thefeafor  to  obey  the  moon,']  We  meet  with  the  fame 
fentiment  in  The  Merchaiit  of  Venice : 

"  You  may  as  well  go  ftand  upon  the  beach, 
"  And  bid  tlie  main  flood  'bate  his  ufual  height." 

Douce. 
*  ■  whofe  foundation 

Is  pild  upon  his  faith,]  This  folly  which  is  erefted  on  the 
foundation  of  fettled  belief.     Steevens. 
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I  faw  his  heart  in  his  faceJ     Give  me  thy  hand ; 

Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  Ihall 

Still  neighbour  mine  -A  My  Ihips  are  ready,  and 

My  people  did  expcc^l  my  hence  departure 

Two  days  ago. — Tliis  jealouly 

Is  for  a  precious  creature  :  as  fhe's  rare. 

Mull;  it  be  great ;  and,  as  his  perfon's  mighty, 

Muft  it  be  violent ;  and  as  he  does  conceive 

He  is  diflionour'd  by  a  man  which  ever 

Profefs'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  muft 

In  that  be  made  more  bitter.     Fear  o'erfhades  me : 

Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 

The  gracious  queen,  part  of  iiis  theme,  but  nothing 

Of  his  ill-ta'en  fufpicion  !5  Come,  Camillo  ; 

^  I  Jaw  his  heart  in  his  face.']  So,  in  Macbeth  : 
"  To  fiiid  the  mind's  conftrudion  in  the  face." 

Steevens. 

*  ' and  thy  places  Jliall 

Still  neighbour  mine  ;]  Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote — "  And 
thy  paces  iliall,"  &c.  Thou  flialt  be  my  conduttor,  and  we 
will  b6th  purfue  the  fame  path. — The  old  reading,  however, 
may  mean — wherever  tliou  art,  I  will  Hill  be  near  thee. 

Malone. 
B J  places,  our  author  means — preferments,  or  honours. 

Steevens. 
^  Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  a?id  comfort 
The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 
Of  his  ill- ta  en  fufpicion  /]    But  how  could  this  expedition 
comfort  the  Queen  ?  on  the  contrary,  it  would  increafe  her  huf- 
band's  fufpicion.     We  fliould  read  : 

• and  comfort 

The  gracious  queen's  j 
i.  e.  be  expedition  my  friend,  and  be  comfort  the  queen's  friend. 

Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton's  conjedure  is,  I  think,  jnft ;  but  what  fliall 
be  done  with  the  following  words,  of  which  I  can  make  nothing  ? 
Perhaps  the  line  which  conneded  them  to  the  reft  is  loft  : 

and  comfort 

The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 

Of  his  ill-ta'en  fufpicion  !  < 
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I  will  refpecl  thee  as  a  father,  if 

Thou  bear'ft  my  life  off  hence :  Let  us  avoid. 

Cam.  It  is  in  mine  authority,  to  command 
Tlie  keys  of  all  the  pollerns :    Pleafe  your  highnefs 
To  take  the  urgent  hour :  come,  fir,  away. 

Jealoufy  is  a  paffion  compounded  of  love  and  fufpicion  -,  this 
paflion  is  the  theme  or  lubje6t  of  the  King's  thoughts. — ^Polixenes, 
perhaps,  wiflies  the  Queen,  for  her  comfort,  fo  much  of  that 
thefne  or  fubje6t  as  is  good,  but  deprecates  that  which  caufes 
niifery.  May  part  of  the  King's  prefent  fentiments  comfort  the 
Queen,  but  away  with  his  fufpicion.  This  is  fuch  meaning  as 
can  be  picked  out.    Johnson. 

Perhaps  the  fenfe  is-7-May  that  good  fpeed  which  is  my  friend, 
comfort  likewife  the  Queen  who  is  part  of  its  theme,  i.  e.  partly 
on  whofe  account  I  go  away ;  but  may  not  the  fame  comfort  ex- 
tend itfelf  to  the  groundlefs  fufpicions  of  the  King ;  i.  e.  may 
not  my  departure  fupport  him  in  them  !  His  for  its  is  common 
with  Shakfpearc  :  and  Paulina  fays,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene,  that 
fhe  does  not  choofe  to  appear  a  friend  to  Leontes,  hi  comforting 
his  evils,  i.  e.  in  ftrengthening  his  jealoufy  by  appearing  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  it.     Steevens. 

Comfort  is,  I  apprehend,  here  ufed  as  a  verb.  Good  expe- 
dition befriend  me,  by  removing  me  from  a  place  of  danger,  and 
comfort  the  innocent  Queen,  by  remo\'ing  the  obje£t  of  her 
hutband's  jealoufy  5  the  Queen,  who  is  the  fubjeft  of  his  con- 
verfatlon,  but  without  reafon  the  objeft  of  his  fufpicion  ! — We 
meet  with  a  fimilar  phrafeology  in  Twelfth- Night ;  "  Do  me 
this  courteous  office,  as  to  know  of  the  knight ;  what  my  oifence 
to  him  is  j  it  is  fomet hi ng  of  my  negligence,  nothing  of  m^ 
purpofe."     Malone, 
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ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

The  fame. 
Enter  Hermione,  Mamillius,  and  Ladies. 

Her.  Take  the  boy  to  you :  he  fo  troubles  me, 
'Tis  part:  enduring. 

1  Ladt.  Come,  my  gracious  lord. 

Shall  I  be  your  play-fellow  ? 

Mam.  No,  I'll  none  of  you. 

1  Ladt.  Why,  my  fweet  lord  ? 

Mam.  You'll  kifs  me  hard ;  and  fpeak  to  me  as  if 
I  were  a  baby  ftill. — I  love  you  better. 

2  Lady.  And  why  fo,  my  good  lord  ?'^ 

Mam.  Not  for  becaufe 

Ypur  brows  are  blacker ;  yet  black  brows,  they  fay. 
Become  fome  women  beft  ;  fo  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  femi-circle, 
Or  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

2  Lady.  Who  taught  you  this  ?' 

Mam.  I  learn'd  it  out  of  women's  faces. — Pray 
now 
What  colour  are  your  eye-brows  ? 

1  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 

®  my  good  lord  ?]  The  epitliet — good,  which  is  wanting 

in  the  old  copies,  is  tranlplanted  (for  tlie  fake  of  metre)  from  a 
redundant  fpeech  in  the  following  page.     Steevens. 

^  JVho  taught  you  this  ?]    You,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy^ 
was  added  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 
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Mam.  Nay,  that's  a  mock :  I  have  feen  a  lady's 
nofe 
Tliat  has  heen  blue,  but  not  her  eye-brows. 

'2  Ljdi'.  Hark  ye : 

The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace :  we  fliall 
Prefent  our  lervices  to  a  fine  new  prince, 
One  of  thefe  days  ;  and  then  you'd  wanton  witli  us, 
If  we  would  have  you. 

1  Lady,  She  is  fpread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk :  Good  time  encounter  her  ! 

Her.  What  wifdom  ftirs  amongft  you  ?    Come, 
(ir,  now 
I  am  for  you  again  :  Pray  you,  lit  by  us. 
And  tell  's  a  tale. 

Mam.  Merry,  or  fad,  fhall't  be  ? 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam.  a  fad  tale's  befi  for  winter  :^ 

I  have  one  of  fprites  and  goblins. 

Her.  Let's  have  that,  fir.* 

Come  on,  fit  down  : — Come  on,  and  do  your  belt 
To  fright   me  with  your  fprites  :    you're  powerful 
at  it. 

Mam.  There  was  a  man. 


*  Kfadt?i\e)i  hcjtfor  wmicx  :']  Hence,   I  luppofe,  the  title  of 
the  play.     Tyrwhitt. 

This  fuppofition  may  (kcxw  to  be  countenanced  by  our  author's 
^8th  Sonnet : 

"  Yet  not  the  lays  of  birds,  &c. 
"  Could  make  me  any  Summer  sjiory  tell.'" 
And  yet  I  cannot  help  regarding  the  words— ;-/br  winter  (which 
fpoll   the  meafure,)  as  a  playhoufe  interpolation.     All  children 
delight  in  telling  difmal  llories  ;   but  why  lliould  a  difmal  ftory 
be  /■  (Jt  for  IV i n tcr  '?     S t E e v e  x s . 

'  Let's  have  that,Jir.']  The  old  copy  redundantly  reads — i^ood 
jQr.     Steevens. 
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Her.  Nay,  come,  fit  down  ;  then  on. 

Mam.  Dwelt  by  a  church-yard ; — I  will  tell  it 
foftly  ; 
Yon  crickets  fhall  not  hear  it. 

Her.  Come  on  then^ 

And  give't  me  in  mine  ear. 

£nier  Leontes,  Antigonus,  Lords,  a7id  Others, 

Leon.  Was  he  met  there  ?  his  train  ?    Camillo 
with  him  ? 

1  Lord.  Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them ; 
never 
Saw  I  men  fcour  fo  on  their  way  :  I  ey'd  them 
Even  to  their  fhips. 

Leon.  How  blefs'd  am  I  ^ 

In  my  jufi:  cenfure  ?  in  my  true  opinion  ?-— 
Alack,  for  lefler  knowledge  1^ — How  accurs'd. 
In  being  fo  blefl ! — There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  fpider  fteep'd/  and  one  may  drink ;  depart. 


'  How  blefs'd  am  I — ]  For  the  fake  of  metre,  I  fuppofe,  oiir 
author  wrote — How  blelTec^  then  am  I — .     Steevens. 

*  In  my  juji  cenfure  ?  in  my  true  opinion  ?]  Cenfure,  in  tlie 
time  of  our  autlior,  was  generally  ufed  (as  in  this  inftance)  for 
judgment,  opinion.  So,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  commenda- 
tory verfes  prefixed  to  Gafcoigne's  Steel  GLaffe,  1576  : 

"  Wherefore  to  write  my  cenfure  of  this  book — .'* 

Malone. 

*  Alack,  for  lej/er  knowledge  .']  That  is,  0  that  my  knowledge 
were  lefs.     Johnson. 

*  Afljiderfteefi'd,']  That  fpiders  were  efteemed  venomous,  ap- 
pears by  the  evidence  of  a  perfon  who  was  examined  in  Sir  T. 
Overbury's  affair  :  "  The  Counteile  wiflied  me  to  get  ihaftrongefl 

poy/bn  I  could,    &c.      Accordingly  I   bought  ^/eii 672 great 

fpiders,  and  cantharides."     Henderson. 

This  was  a  notion  generally  prevalent  in  our  author's  time. 
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And  yet  partake  no  venom ;  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infeded  :  but  if  one  prefent 
The  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drank,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  lides. 
With  violent  hefts  :^ — I  have  drank,  and  feen  the 

fpider. 
Camillo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  pander  : — 
There  is  a  plot  againll  my  life,  my  crown  ; 
All's  true  that  is  mistruited  : — that  falfe  villain^ 
Whom  i  employ'd,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him  : 
He  has  difcover'd  my  defign,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch'd  thing  ;^  yea,  a  very  trick 


So,  in  Holland's  Leaguer,  a  pamphlet  publifhed  in  1632 : 
"  — like  the  Jpider,  which  turneth  all  things  to  poifon  which  it 
tafteth."     Malone, 

5  violent  hefts  : — ]    Hefts  are  heavings,  what  is  heaved 

up.     So,  in  Sir  Arthur  Gorges'  tranflation  of  Lucan,  l6l4: 
"  But  if  a  part  of  heavens  huge  fphere 
"  Thou  chufe  thy  pond'rous  heft  to  beare."    Steevens. 

^  He  has  difcover'd  my  defign,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch'd  thing;]  The  fenfe,  I  think,  is.  He  hath 
how  difcovered  my  defign,  and  I  am  treated  as  a  mere  child's 
baby,  a  thing  pinched  out  of  clouts,  a  puppet  for  them  to  move 
and  actuate  as  they  pleafe.     Heath, 

This  fenfe  is  poffible  ;  but  many  other  meanings  might  ferve 
as  well.     Johnson. 

The  fame  exprellion  occurs  in  Eliojto  Lilidinofo,  a  novel  by 
one  John  Hinde,  I606:  "  Sith  then,  Cleodora,  thou  art  pinched, 
and  haft  none  to  pity  thy  paflions,  diiremble  thy  affection,  though 
it  coft  thee  thy  life,"  Again,  in  Greene's  Never  too  late,  1616  : 
"  Had  the  queene  of  poetrie  been  pinched  with  fo  many  paf- 
lions," &c.  Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  eighth  Jliad  : 
"  Huge  grief,  for  Hedor's  flaughter'd  friend  pinch'd  in 
his  mighty  mind." 

Thefe  inftances  may  ferve  to  Ihow  that  pinched  had  anciently 
9.  more  dignitied  meaning  than  it  appears  to  have  at  prefent. 
Spenfer,  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  B.  III.  c.  xii,  has  equipped  grief 
with  a  pair  of  pincen  : 

Vol.  IX.  S 
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For  them  to  play  at  will ; — How  came  the  pofterns 
So  eafily  open  ? 

1  Lord.  By  his  great  authority  ; 

Which  often  hath  no  lefs  prevaii'd  than  lb, 
On  your  command. 

Leon.  I  know't  too  well. 

Give  me  the  boy ;    I  am  glad,  you  did  not  nurfe 

him : 
Though  he  does  bear  fome  figns  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her.  '  What  is  this  ?  fport  ? 

Leon.  Bear  the  boy  hence,  he  fhall  not  come 
about  her ; 
Away  with  him  : — and  let  her  fport  herfelf 
With  that  fhe's  big  with  ;  for  'tis  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  fwell  thus. 

Her.  But  I'd  fay,  he  had  not. 

And,  I'll  be  fworn,  you  would  believe  my  faying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 

Leon.  You,  my  lords. 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
To  fay,  JJie  is  a  goodly  lady,  and 
The  juftice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add, 

"  A  pair  of  pincers  in  his  hand  he  had, 

"  With  which  he  pinched  people  to  tlie  heart," 
The  fenfe  propofed  by  the  author  of  The  Revifal  may,  how- 
ever, be  fupported  by  tlie  following  paffage  in  The  City  Match, 
by  Jafper  Maine,  iSsp  : 

"  Pi«c^ 'fi^  napkins,  captain,  and  laid 

"  Like  fifhes,  fowls,  or  faces." 
Again,  by  a  paflage  in  Alls  well  that  ends  well: — "  If  you 
pinch  me  like  a  pafty,   [i.  e.  the  cruft  round  the  lid  of  it,  which 
vas  anciently  moulded  by  the  fingers  into  fantaflick  fliapes,]  I 
can  fay  no  more."     Steevens, 

The  fnbfequent  words — "  a  very  trick  for  them  to  play  at  will," 
appear  ftrongly  to  confirm  Mr.  Heatli's  explanation.    Malonb. 
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^Tis  pity  Jlies  not  honeji,  honourable  : 

Praife  her  but  for  this  her  without-  door  form, 

(Which,  on  my  faith,  deferves  high  fpeech,)  and 

ftraight 
The  fhrug,  the  hum,  or  ha  ;  thefe  petty  brands, 
That  calumny  doth  ufe : — O,  I  am  out. 
That  mercy  does ;  for  calumny  will  fear 
Virtue  itfelf  ;7 — thefe  fhrugs,  thefe  hums,  and  ha's. 
When  you  have  faid,  fhe's  goodly,  come  between. 
Ere  you  can  fay  fhe's  honefl :  But  be  it  known, 
From  him  that  has  moll  caufe  to  grieve  it  fliould  be. 
She's  an  adultrefs. 

Her.  Should  a  villain  fay  fo, 

The  moft  replenifh'd  villain  in  the  world. 
He  were  as  much  more  villain :  you,  my  lord. 
Do  but  miftake.^ 

Leon.  You  have  miftook,  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes  :  O  thou  thing, 
Which  I'll  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place, 
Left  barbarifm,  making  me  the  precedent, 
Should  a  like  language  ufe  to  all  degrees. 
And  mannerly  diftinguifhment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar  ! — I  hav^e  faid. 
She's  an  adultrefs ;  I  have  faid  with  whom  : 


">  -for  calumny  will  fear 

Virtue  itfelf:']     That  is,  will  ftigmatize  or  brand  as  infa- 
mous.    So,  ill  AlVs  well  that  ends  luell : 

"  my  maiden's  name 

"  Sear'd  other  wife."     Henley, 

'  you,  VI y  lord. 

Do  hut  miftake.']     Otway  had  this  paffage  in  his  thoughts, 
when  he  put  the  following  lines  into  the  mouth  of  Caftalio  : 

*'  Should  the  braveft  man 

"  That  e'er  wore  conquering  fword,  but  dare  to  whlfper 
""  What  thou  proclaim'ft,  he  were  the  woril  of  liars  : 
"  My  friend  may  be  miftaken."     Steevens. 
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More,  Ihe's  a  traitor  ;  and  Camillo  is 

A  federary  \\ith  her  ;9  and  one  that  knows 

What  fhe  fhould  (liaine  to  know  herlelf, 

But  with  her  moft  vile  principal,'  that  flie's 

A  bed-fwerver,  even  as  bad  as  thofe 

That  vulgars  give  bold  titles  ;^  ay,  and  privy 

To  this  their  late  efcape. 

Her.  No,  by  my  life, 

Privy  to  none  of  this :  How  will  this  grieve  you. 
When  you  fliall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  publifh'd  me  ?  Gentle  my  lord, 
You  fcarce  can  right  me  throughly  then,  to  fay 
You  did  miftake. 

Leon.  No,  no ;  if  I  miftake 

In  thofe  foundations  which  I  build  upon, 

*  A  federary  with  her  {\  K  federary  (perhaps  a  word  of  our 
author's  coinage)  is  a  confederate,  an  accomplice.     Steevens. 

We  fliould  certainly  read — ajeodary  with  her.  There  is  no 
fuch  word  as  federary.     See  Cymleline,  A61  III.  fc.  ii. 

Malone. 

Malone  fays  that  we  Ihould  certainly  read  feodary,  and  quotes 
a  palfage  in  Cymleline  as  a  proof  of  his  afferlion  ;  but  furely  this 
very  paflage  is  as  good  authority  for  readingy«/t7o?7/,  as  that  can 
be  for  reading /eo</fln/.  Befides,  federate  is  more  naturally  de- 
rived from  feeder  is,  the  genitive  of  the  Latin  word  fcediis  ;  and 
the  genitive  cafe  is  the  proper  parent  of  derivatives,  as  its  name 
denotes.     M.  Mason. 

^  But  ivith  her  moft  vile  priricipal,']  One  that  knows  what 
we  ihould  be  alliamed  of,  even  if  the  knowledge  of  it  refted  only 
in  her  own  breall  and  that  of  her  paramour,  without  the  parti- 
cipation of  any  confidant. — But,  which  is  here  ufed  for  only, 
renders  this  pallage  fomewhat  obfcure.  It  has  the  fame  lignrri- 
cation  again  in  this  fcene  : 

"  He,  who  (hall  fpeak  for  her,  is  afar  off  guilty, 
"  But  that  he  fpeaks."     Malone, 

^  give  bold  titles  ;]     The  old  copy  reads — boldT?  titles  ) 

but  if  the  contradcd  fuperlative  be  retained,    the  roughnefs  of 
tlic  line  will  be  intolerable.     Steevens. 
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The  center^  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  Ibhool-boy's  top. — Away  \\  ith  her  to  prifon  : 
He,  who  lliall  Ipcak  tor  her,  is  afar  off  guilty, 
But  that  he  fpeaLs.-^ 

Her.  There's  fome  ill  planet  reigns  : 

I  mult  be  patient,  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  afpe^l  more  faV'Ourable.^ — Good  my  lords, 
I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  fex 
Commonlv  are  ;   the  want  of  which  vain  dew, 
Perchance,  lliaW  dry  your  pities :  but  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodgM  here,*^  which  burns 


//'  I  m  iftahe- 


The  center  &:c.]  That  is,  if  the  proofs  which  I  can  offer 
will  not  fupport  tlic  opinion  I  have  formed,  no  foundation  can 
be  trufled.     Johnson, 

Milton,  in  his  Mafqne  at  Lndloiv  Cajtle,  has  exprefled  the 
i^me  tliought  in  more  exalted  language  : 

"  if  this  fail, 

"  The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottennefs, 

"  And  earth's  bale  built  on  ftubble."     Steevens. 

■*  He,   ii-lio  Jliall  [peak  for  her,  is  afar  off  guilti/, 

But  that  hejpeahs.']  Far  off  guilty,  fignilies,  guilty  in  a 
remote  degree.     Johnson. 

The  fame  expreflion  occurs  in  King  Henry  V: 
"  Or  fliall  we  Iparingly  iliow  you  far  off 
"  The  dauphin's  meaning  ?" 

But  that  he  fpeaks — means,  in  merely  fpeaJdng.     Malone. 

^  till  the  heavens  look 

Tf^ith  an  afpeft  more  favour  able .']  An  aftrological  phrafe. 
The  qfpeci  of  ftars  was  anciently  a  familiar  term,  and  continued 
to  be  fuch  till  the  age  in  which  Milton  tells  us — 

"  the  Iwart  ftar  Iparely  looks."     Lycidas,  v.  138. 

Steevens. 

^  ■ lut  I  have 

That  konouralle  grief  lodgd  here,']     Again,  in  Hamlet  : 
"  But  I  have  that  within  which  paffeth  ihow."    Douce. 
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Worfe  than  tears  drown -.7   'Befeech  you  all,    my 

lords, 
With  thoughts  fo  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  beft  inftru6t  you,  meafure  me ; — and  {o 
The  king's  will  be  perform'd  ! 

Leon.  Shall  I  be  heard  ? 

[To  the  Guards. 

Her.  Who  is't,  that  goes  with  me  ? — 'Befeech 

your  highnefs, 
My  women  may  be  with  me  ;  for,  *you  fee. 
My  plight  requires  it.     Do  not  weep,  good  fools ; 
There  is  no  caufe  :  when  you  fhall  know,  your  mif- 

trefs 
Has  deferv'd  prifon,  then  abound  in  tears. 
As  I  come  out :  this  a6lion,  I  now  go  on,*' 
Is  for  my  better  grace. — Adieu,  my  lord  : 
I  never  wifh'd  to  fee  you  forry ;  now, 
I  truft,    I  fhall. My  women,  come;  you  have 

leave. 

Leon.  Go,  do  our  bidding ;  hence. 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

'  — — ivhich  burns 


Worfe  than  tears  drown  :]  So^  in  King  Henry  Fill.  Queen 
Katharine  lays — 

"  my  drops  of  fears 

"  I'll  turn  tojparks  of  Jire."     Steevens. 

'  this  aftion,  /  now  go  on,]     The  word  aSiion  is  here 

taken  in  the  lawyer's  fenfe,  for  inditiment,  charge,  or  accufa- 
tion.     Johnson. 

"We  cannot  fay  that  a  perfon  goes  on  an  indictment,  charge,  or 
.;?iccufation,  I  believe,  Hermione  only  means,  "  What  I  am 
now  about  to  do."     M.  Mason. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  fuppofition  may  be  countenanced  by  the  fol- 
lowing paifage  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  A&  I.  fc.  i : 
"  When  I  went  forward  on  this  ended  allion." 

Steevens. 
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1  Lord.  'Bcfeech  your  highnefs,  call  the  queen 
again. 

AsT.  Be  certain  what  you  do,  fir  ;  left  your  juf- 
tice 
Prove  violence  ;  in  the  Avhich  three  great  ones  fufFer, 
yourfelf,  your  queen,  your  Ibn. 

1  Lord.  For  her,  my  lord, — 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do't,  fir, 
Pleafe  }  ou  to  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  fpotlefs 
I'the  eyes  of  heaven,  and  to  you  ;  I  mean. 
In  this  which  you  accufe  her. 

j4nt.  If  it  prove 

She's  otherwife,  I'll  keep  my  ftables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife  \'^  I'll  go  in  couples  with  her  ; 

^  77/  heep  mij  Jtcthles  u'here 

1  lodge  my  irife-i]  Sial/c-Jtand  {ftalilis  _ftatio,  as  Spcl- 
man  interprets  it)  is  a  term  of  the  tbrell-laws,  and  fignifies  a 
place  Avhere  a  deer-ftealer  fixes  his  ftand  under  Ibme  convenient 
cover,  and  keeps  watch  for  the  purpofe  of  killing  deer  as  they 
pafs  by.  From  the  place  it  came  to  be  applied  alfo  to  the  per- 
Ibn,  and  any  man  taken  in  a  foreft  in  that  fituation,  with  a  gun 
or  bow  in  his  hand,  was  prefumed  to  be  an  offender,  and  had  the 
name  of  a  Jtable-Jtand.  In  all  former  editions  this  hath  been 
printedy<«/7e;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  objeiSled,  that  another 
fyllable  added  fpoils  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  verfe.  But  by  pro- 
nouncing ./^aZ7<?  lliort,  the  meafure  will  very  well  bear  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  liberty  allowed  in  this  kind  of  writing,  and  which 
Shakfpeare  never  fcruples  to  v^fe^   therefore  I  read,  Jlahle-Jiand. 

Hanmer. 

There  is  no  need  of  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  addition  to  the  text.  So, 
in  the  ancient  interlude  of  The  Repentaunce  of  Marie  Magda- 
laine,   156/  : 

"  Where  thou  dwelleft,  the  devyll  may  have  ajfahle." 

Steevens. 

If  Hermione  prove  unfaithful,  I'll  never  truft  my  witb  out  of 
my  fight ;  I'll  always  go  in  couples  wltli  her ;  and,  in  that  re- 
fpeiSl,  my  houie  Ihall  refemble  a  ftable,  where  dogs  are  kept  in 
pairs.  Though  a  kennel  is  a  place  where  a  pack  of  hounds  is 
kept,  every  one,    I  fuppofe,  as  well  as  our  author^  has  occa- 
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Than  when  I  feel,  and  fee  her,    no  further  truH: 

her;' 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world, 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flefh,  is  falfe. 
If  fhe  be. 

Leon.       Hold  your  peaces. 

J  Lord.  Good  my  lord,— r 

jiNT.  It  is  for  you  we  fpeak,  not  for  ourfelves : 
You  are  abus'd,  and  by  fome  putter-on/ 
That  will  be  damn'd  for't ;  'would  I  knew  the  vil- 
lain, 
I  would  land-damn  him  :3  Be  fhe  honour-flaw'd, — 

fionally  feen  dogs  tied  up  in  couples  under  the  manger  of  a 

ftable.     A  dog-couple  is  a  term  at  this  day.     To  this  pra6tice 

perhaps  he  alludes  in  King  John  : 

"  To  dive  like  buckets  in  concealed  wells, 
"  To  crouch  in  litter  of  yourjiahle  planks." 
In  the  Teutonick  language,  hund-Jiall,  or  dog-ftable,  is  the 

term  for  a  kennel.     Stables  or ftalle,  however,  may  vaeanftation, 

^ftalilis  Jiatio,  and  two  diflind  propofitions  may  be  intended. 

I'll  keep  my  ftation  in  tlie  fame  place  where  my  wife  is  lodged  ; 

I'll  run  every  where  with  her,  like  dogs  that  are  coupled  together. 

Malone. 

*  Than  when  I  feel,  andfee  her,  &:c.]  The  old  copies  read 
•—Then  when,  &c.     The  correction  is  Mr.  Rowe's.   Steevens. 

The  modern  editors  read — Than  when,  &c.  certainly  not 
without  ground,  for  than  was  formerly  fpelt  then  ;  but  here,  I 
believe,  the  latter  word  was  intended.     Malone. 

*  putter-on,']  i.  e.  one  who  inftigates.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

" the  powers  divine 

"  Put  on  their  inftruments."     Steevens. 

laiid- damn  him  ,•]     Sir  T.  Hanmer  interprets,  Jtop  his 


urine.     Land  or  lant  being  the  old  word  for  iirine. 

Land-damn  is  probably  one  of  thofe  words  which  caprice 
brought  into  fafliion,  and  which,  after  a  (hort  time,  reafon  and 
grammar  drove  irrecoverably  away.  It  perhaps  meant  no  more 
than  I  will  rid  the  country  o{\\\m,  condemn  him  to  quit  the  land. 

Johnson. 

Land-damn  him,  if  fuch  a  reading   can  be  admitted,  may 
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I  have  three  daughters  ;  the  eldefl  is  eleven ; 


mean,  he  would  procure  fcntence  to  he  pujt  on  him  in  this  zvorhl, 
on  this  earth. 

Antigonus  could  no  way  make  good  the  threat  of  ^/topping  his 
urine.  Beiides,  it  appears  too  ridiculous  a  punilliment  for  fo 
atrocious  a  criminal.  Yet  it  muft  be  contelVed,  that  what  Sir  T. 
Hannicr  has  laid  concerning  the  word  /ant,  is  true.  I  meet  with 
the  foUovving  inliance  in  Glapthorne's  JFit  in  a  Conjialle,  iQ'dl)  : 

"  Your  frevjuent  drinking  country  ale  with  Unit  in't." 
And,  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  to  drink  a  lady's  health  in  nrine 
appears  to  ha\  e  been  elteemed  an  a6t  of  gallantry.  One  inftance 
(for  I  could  produce  many,)  may  fulfice  :  "  Have  I  not  religi- 
oufly  vou  'd  my  heart  to  you,  been  drunk  for  your  health,  eat 
glalfes,  drank  urine,  ftabb'd  arms,  and  done  all  the  offices  of 
protefted  sailanuy  for  your  fake  ?"  Antigonus,  on  this  occafion, 
may  thereiore  have  a  dirty  meaning.  It  lliould  be  remembered, 
however,  that  to  damn  anciently  lignified  to  condemn.  So,  in 
Promos  and  Cq//andra,  1578  : 

*'  Vouchfafe  to  give  my  damned  hufband  life." 
Again,  in  Julius  Ccefar,  Act  IV.  fc.  i  : 

"  He  fliall  not  live ;  look,  with  a  fpot  I  damn  him." 

Steevens. 
I  am  perfuaded  that  this  is  a  corruption,  and  that  either  the 
printer  caught  tlie  word  damn  from  the  preceding  line,  or  tlie 
tranfcriber  was  deceived  by  limiUtude  of  founds. — What  the 
poet's  word  was,  cannot  now  be  afcertained,  but  the  fentiment 
was  probably  fmiilar  to  that  in  Oihello  : 

"  O  heaven,  that  fuch  companions  thoud'ft  unfold,"  !kc. 
I  believe,  we  fhould  read — land-(/am  ;  i.  e.  kill  him;  bury  him 
in  earth.     So,  in  King  John  : 

"  His  ears  are  ftopp'd  with  duji ;  he's  dead,'' 
Again,  Hid : 

"  And  ftop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulfome  dii/i." 
Again,  in  Kendal's  Floicers  of  Epigrams,   \5']'J  : 

"  The  corps  clapt  fall  in  clotter'd  claije, 

"  That  here  engrav'd  doth  lie — ," 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Folpone  : 

"  Speak  to  the  knave  } 

"  I'll  ha'  my  mouth  fix&.  flopped  with  earth."  Malone. 

After  all  thefe  aukward  ftruggles  to  obtain  a  meaning,  we 
might,  I  think,  not  unfafely  read — 

"  I'd  laudanum  him — ," 
i.  e.  poifon  him  with  Laudanum.     So,    in  Ben  Jonfon's  Silent 
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The  {econd,  and  the  third,  nine,  and  fome  five  ;* 
If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for't :   by  mine  ho* 

noiir, 
I'll  geld  them  all  ;  fomleen  they  fliall  not  fee. 
To  bring  falfe  generations  :  they  are  co-heirs  ; 
And  I  had  rather  glib  myfelf,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  iflue.5 


JFomaJi :  "  Have  I  no  friend,  that  will  make  her  drank,  or  give 
her  a  little  laudanum,  or  opium  ?" 

The  word  is  much  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Shakfpeare. 
I  owe  this  remark  to  Dr.  Farmer,     Steevens. 

■*  The  fecond,  and  the  third,  7iine,  and  iiomejive  j]  The  fecond 
folio  reads— ^fonnes Jive.     Reed. 

This  line  appears  obfcure,  becaufe  the  word  7iine  feems  to  re- 
fer to  both  "  the  fecond  and  the  third."  But  it  is  fufficiently 
clear,  refcrendo  Jingula  Jingulis.  The  fecond  is  of  the  age  of 
nine,  ajid  the  third  is  fome  fve  years  old.  The  fame  expreliion, 
as  Theobald  has  remarked,  is  found  in  King  Lear  : 

"  For  that  I  am,  fo7ne  twelve  or  fourteen  moonlliines, 
"  Lag  of  a  brother." 

Tlie  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  reads— fons  five  ;  ftartled  pro- 
bably by  the  difficulty  tliat  arifes  from  the  fubfequent  lines,  the 
operation  that  Antigonus  threatens  to  perform  on  his  children, 
not  being  commonly  applicable  to  females.  But  for  this,  let  our 
autlior  anfwer.  Bulwer  in  his  Artifcial  Changeling,  1056, 
fhows  it  may  be  done.  Shakfpeare  undoubtedly  wrote /o/we  ;  for 
were  we,  with  the  ignorant  editor  above  mentioned,  to  read — 
fons  five,  then  the  fecond  and  third  daughter  would  both  be  of 
the  fame  age  ;  which,  as  we  are  not  told  that  tliey  are  twins,  is 
not  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe.  Befides  ;  daughters  are  by  the 
law  of  England  co-heirs,  but  fons  never.     Malone. 

s  And  I  had  rather  glib  myfelf  &c.]  For  glib  I  think  we 
■fliould  read  lib,  which,  in  the  northern  language,  is  the  fame 
with  geld. 

In  The  Court  Beggar,  by  Mr.  Richard  Brome,  A6t  IV,  die 
word  lib  iiufed  in  this  fenfe  : — "  He  can  fmg  a  charm  (he  fays) 
ihall  make  you  feel  no  pain  in  your  libbing,  nor  after  it :  no 
tooth-drawer,  or  corn-cutter,  did  ever  work  with  fo  little  feel- 
ing to  a  patient,"     Grey, 

So,  in  the  comedy  of  Fancies  Chajie  and  Noble,  by  Ford,  l638  : 
"  What  a  terrible  fight  to  a  lib\lhreech,  is  a  fow-  gelder  ?" 
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LEoy.  Ceafe ;  no  more. 

You  linell  this  bufinefs  with  a  fenfe  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nofe :  I  fee't,  and  feel't,^ 
As  you  feel  doing  thus  ;  and  fee  withal 
The  inftruments  that  feel.^ 


Again,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  Hefiod's  Booke  of  Dales, 
4to.  i6l8: 

"  The  eight,  the  bellowing  bullock  llh,  and  gote." 
Though  lib  may  probably  be  the  right  word,  yet  glib  is  at 
this  time  current  in  many  counties,  where  they  lay — to  glib  a 
boar,  to  glib  a  horfe.     So,  in  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland,  a  play  by 
Shirley,  1640: 

"  If  I  comeback,  let  me  be  gliFd.'''     Steevexs. 

**  Ifeet,  and  feel  t,"]   The  old  copy — but  I  do  fee't,  and 

feel't.  I  have  followed  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  who  omits  thefe  exple- 
tives, which  ferve  only  to  derange  tlie  metre,  without  improving 
the  fenfe.     Steevens. 

'        —  Ifeet  and  feel't, 
As  you  feel  doing  thus  ;   and  fee  tuithal 
The  inftrume7its  that  feel.']    Some  Itage  direAion  feems  ne- 
ceflary  in  this  place  ;  but  what  that  dire61ion  (hould  be,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  decide.     SirT.  Hanmer  gives — Laying  hold  of  his  arm  ; 
Dr.  Johnfon—^riking  his  brows.     Steevens. 

As  a  ftage  direftion  is  certainly  requifite,  and  as  there  is  none 
in  the  old  copy,  J  will  venture  to  propofe  a  different  one  from 
any  hitherto  mentioned.  Lenntcs,  perhaps,  touches  the  fore- 
head of  Antigonus  with  his  fore  and  middle  fngers  forked  in 
imitation  of  a  Snail's  Horns  ;  for  thefe,  or  imaginary  horns  of 
his  own  like  them,  are  the  injiruments  that  feel,  to  which  he 
alluded. — There  is  a  fimilar  reference  in  The  Merry  JVives  of 
Windfor,  from  whence  the  direction  ofjhiking  his  brows  feems 
to  have  been  adopted  : — "  he  fo  takes  on, — lb  curfes  all  Eve  s 
daughters,  and  fo  buffets  hiinfelf  on  the  forehead,  crying,  Peer 
out,  peer  out .'" — The  word  lunes,  it  fhould  be  noted,  occurs  in 
the  context  of  botli  palTages,  and  in  the  fame  fenfe.     Henley. 

I  fee  and  feel  my  difgrace,  as  you  Antigonns,  now  feel  jne,  on 
my  doing  thus  to  you,  and  as  you  noiu  fee  the  inftruments  tliat 
feel,  i.  e.  my  fingers.     So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  all  the  body's  members 

"■  Rebell'd  againft  the  belly  ;  thus  accus'd  it : — 
"  That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain,  &c. 

"  -where,  the.  othex  iy fir uments 

"  Did  fee,  hear,  devife,  infiruft,  walk, /ee/,'  &rc. 
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^NT.  If  it  be  fOf 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honedy ; 
There's  not  a  grain  of  it,  the  face  to  fweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth.* 

Leon.  What !  lack  I  credit  ? 

1  Lord.  1  had  rather  you  did  lack,  than  I,  my 
lord, 
Upon  this  ground :  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true,  than  your  fufpicion  ; 
Be  blam'd  for't  how  you  might. 

Leon.  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this  ?  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  inftigation  ?  Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counfels ;  but  our  natural  goodnefs 
Imparts  this  :  which, — if  you  (or  ftupified. 
Or  feeming  fo  in  fkill,)  cannot,  or  will  not, 
Relifli  as  truth,?  like  us ;  inform  yourfelves. 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice :  the  matter. 


Leontes  miift  here  be  lljppofed  to  lay  hold  of  either  the  beard 
or  arm,  or  fome  other  part,  of  Antigonus.  See  a  fubfequent 
note  in  the  laft  fcene  of  this  Ad.     Malone. 

*  dungy  earth.']  So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  our  dungy  earth  alike 

"  Feeds  beaft  as  man."     Steevens. 

'  tvhich, — if  you  ■ 


Rd'ijli  as  truth,]    I'he  old  copy  reads — a  truth.     Mr.  Row« 
made  the  neceffary  correction — as.     Steevens. 

Our  author  is  frequently  inaccurate  in  the  conftru6tion  of  his 
fentences,  and  the  conclufions  of  them  do  not  always  correfpond 
with  the  beginning.     So,  before,  in  this  play  : 

"  who, — if  I 

"  Had  fervants  true  about  me, — 

" they  would  do  that,"  &c. 

The  late  editions  read — as  truth,  which  is  certainly  more 
grammatical ;  but  a  with  to  reduce  our  author's  phrafeology  to 
the  modern  liandard,  has  been  the  fource  of  much  error  in  the 
rcfiulation  of  his  text.     Malone. 
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The  lofs,  the  gain,  the  ordering  ou't,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

u4nt.  And  I  wifh,  my  liege, 

You  had  only  in  your  filent  judgment  tri^d  it. 
Without  more  overture. 

Leon.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Either  thou  art  moft  ignorant  by  age, 
Or  thou  wert  born  a  fool.     Camillo's  flight. 
Added  to  their  familiarity, 
(Which  was  as  grofs  as  ever  touch'd  conjecture, 
That  lack'd  fight  only,  nought  for  approbation, 
But  only  feeing,'  all  other  circumftances 
Made  up  to  the  deed,)  doth  pufh  on  this  proceed- 
ing : 
Yet,  for  a  greater  conflrmation, 
(For,  in  an  a(5l  of  this  importance,  'twere 
Moft  piteous  to  be  wild,)  I  have  defpatch'd  in  poft- 
To  facred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  vihom  you  know 
Of  ftufPd  fufficiency  :~  Now,  from  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all ;  whofe  fpiritual  counfel  had. 
3hall  flop,  or  fpur  me.     Have  I  done  well  ? 

i  Lord.  Well  done,  mv  lord. 

Leon.  Though  I  am  fatisHed,  and  need  no  more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  fliall  the  oracle 
Give  reft  to  the  minds  of  others ;  fuch  as  he, 
Whofe  ignorant  credulitv  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth  :  So  have  we  thought  it  good. 
From  our  free  perfon  fhe  fhould  be  confin'd  ; 

*  nought  for  appTolation, 

But  only  feeing,']  Approbation,  in  this  place,  is  put  for  prortf, 

Johnson, 

^  Jluff'dfufficieiicy  ;]     That  is,  of  abilities  more  than 

enough.     Johnson. 
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Left  that  the  treachery  of  the  t\vo,3  fled  hence. 
Be  left  her  to  perform.     Come,  follow  us  ; 
We  are  to  fpeak  in  publick  :  for  this  bulinefs 
Will  raife  us  all. 

Ant.   \^Afide.~\     To  laughter,  as  I  take  it, 
If  the  good  truth  were  known.  \_Exeunto 

SCENE  IL 

The  fame.     The  outer  Room  of  a  Prifon, 

Enter  Paulina  and  Attendants. 

Paul.  Tlie  keeper  of  the  prifon, — call  to  him ; 

\_Ea:it  an  Attendant. 
Let  him  have  knowledge  who  I  am. — Good  lady  ! 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee, 
What  doit  thou  then  in  prifon  ? — Now,  good  fir. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  the  Keeper. 

You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Keep.  For  a  worthy  lady. 

And  one  whom  much  I  honour. 

Paul.  Pray  you  then, 

Condu(5l  me  to  the  queen. 

Keep.  I  may  not,  madam  ;  to  the  contrary 
I  have  exprefs  commandment. 

Paul.                                       Here's  ado. 
To  lock  up  honeftv  and  honour  from 
The  accefs  of  gentle  viiitors  ! Is  it  lawful, 

3  LeJ}  that  the  treachery  of  the  two,  Src]  He  has  before  de- 
clared, that  there  is  a  plot  againft  his  life  and  crown,  and  that 
Hermione  is  federary  with  Polixenes  and  Camillo.    Johnson. 
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Pray  you,  to  iee  lier  women  ?  any  of  them  ? 
Emilia  ? 

Keep.         So  pi  cafe  you,  madam,  to  put 
Apart  thefe  your  attendants,  I  fhall  bring 
Emilia  forth. 

Paul.  I  pray  now,  calJ  hen 

Withdraw  yourfelves.  \_Excunt  Attend* 

Keep.  And,  madam, 

I  mult  be  prefent  at  your  conference. 

Paul.  Well,  be  it  fo,  pr'ythee.      [jGx?7  Keeper, 
Here's  fuch  ado  to  make  no  ftain  a  ftain, 
As  pafles  colouring. 

Re-enter  K.ee^e.v,  ivithF,MiLiA. 

Dear  gentlewoman,  how  fares  our  gracious  lady  ? 

Emil.  As  well  as  one  fo  great,  and  fo  forlorn. 
May  hold  together :  On  her  frights,  and  griefs, 
(Which  never  tender  lady  hath  borne  greater,) 
She  is,  fomething  before  her  time,  deliver'd. 

Paul.  A  boy  ? 

Emil.  A  daughter ;  and  a  goodly  babe, 

Lufly,  and  like  to  live  :  the  queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in't :  fays,  M^  poor  prifonerf 
I  am  innocent  as  you. 

Paul.  I  dare  be  fworn  : 

Thefe  dangerous  unfafe  lunes  o'  the  king  1"^  befhrew 
them ! 


*  Thefe  dangerous  unfafe  lunes  o  the  hing  /]  I  have  no  where, 
but  in  our  author,  obferved  this  word  adopted  in  our  tongue,  to 
iiginfy  frenzy,  lunacy.  But  it  is  a  mode  of  expreflion  witli  the 
French. — II  y  a  de  la  lune  :  (i.  e.  he  has  got  the  moon  in  his 
head  }  he  is  frantick.)  Cotgrave.  "  Lune,  foUe.  Les  femnies 
oiii  deslnnesdans  la  (etc.    Kichelet."    Theobald. 
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He  muft  be  told  on't,  and  he  fhall  :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  beft  ;  I'll  take't  upon  me : 
If  I  prove  honey-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  bliller ; 
And  never  to  my  red-look'd  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more  : — Pray  you,  Emilia, 
Commend  my  beft  obedience  to  the  queen ; 
If  fhe  dares  truft  me  with  her  little  babe, 
I'll  fhow't  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  th'  loudeft :  We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  foften  at  the  fight  o'  the  child  ; 
The  filence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Perfuades,  when  fpeaking  fails. 

Emil.  Moft  worthy  madam. 

Your  honour,  and  your  goodnefs,  is  fo  evident. 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  mifs 
A  thriving  ifTue  ;  there  is  no  lady  living, 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand  :  Pleafe  your  ladyfhip 
To  vifit  the  next  room,  I'll  prefentlv 
Acquaint  the  queen  of  your  moft  noble  oft'er ; 
Who,  but  to-day,  hammer'd  of  this  defign  ; 
But  durft  not  tempt  a  minifter  of  honour, 
Left  Ihe  fhould  be  denied. 

Paul.  Tell  her,  Emilia, 

I'll  ufe  that  tongue  I  have  :  if  wit  flow  from  it. 
As  boldnefs  from  my  bofom,  let  it  not  be  doubted 
I  fhall  do  good. 

Emil.  Now  be  you  bleft  for  it ! 

I'll   to  the   queen :     Pleafe    you,  come  fomething 
nearer. 


A  fimilar  expreffion  occurs  in  The  Revengers  Tragedy,  16O8  : 
"  I  know  'twas  but  fonie  peevilh  mooii  in  him."  Again,  in 
yls  you  like  it,  A&.  III.  fc  ii :  "  At  whicli  time  would  1,  being 
but  a  moonijh  youth,"  &c.     Sxeevens. 

The  old  copy  has — i'  the  king.  This  flight  corre6lion  was 
rnade  by  Mr.  Steevens.     Malon£. 
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JCeep*  Madam,  if't  pleafe  the  queen  to  fend  the 
babe, 
1  know  not  what  I  fhall  incur,  to  pafs  it. 
Having  no  warrant. 

Paul.  You  need  not  fear  it,  fir  : 

The  child  was  prifoner  to  the  womb  ;  and  is. 
By  law  and  procefs  of  great  nature,  thence 
Freeld  and  enfranchis'd  :  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king ;  nor  guilty  of. 
If  any  be,  the  trefpafs  of  the  queen. 

Keep.  I  do  believe  it* 

Paul.  Do  not  you  fear :  upon 

Mine  honour,  I  will  Itand  'twixt  you  and  danger. 

\Exeunf, 


SCENE  III. 
The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Palace* 

Enter  Leontes,   Antigonus,  Lords,  and  other 
Attendants. 

Leon.  Nor  night,    nor  day,  no  reft:  It  is  but 
weaknefs 
To  bear  the  matter  thus ;  mere  weaknefs,  if 
The  caufe  were  not  in  being ; — part  o'the  caule, 
She,  the  adultrefs ; — for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,^  plot-proof :  but  fhe 

*  • out  of  the  blank 

And  level  of  my  brain,}  Beyond  the  aim  of  any  attempt 
that  I  can  make  againft  him.  Blank  and  level  are  terms  of 
archery.    Johnson. 

Vol.  IX.  T 
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I  can  hook  to  me  :  Say,  that  fhe  were  gone. 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  reft 
Might  come  to  me  again. Who's  there  ? 

1  Atten.  My  lord  ? 

\Advancmg, 

Leon.  How  does  the  boy  ? 

1  Atten.  He  took  good  reft  to-night ; 

'Tis  hop'd,  his  ftcknefs  is  difcharg'd. 

Leon.  To  fee. 

His  noblenefs  ! 

Conceiving  the  difhonour  of  his  mother, 
He  ftraight  declin'd,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply  ; 
Faften'd  and  fix'd  the  fhame  on't  in  himfelf ; 
Threw  off  his  fpirit,  his  appetite,  his  fleep, 
And  dov/nright  languifh'd. — Leave  me  folely  \- — go, 
See  how  he  fares.    \_E,xit  Attend.] — Fye,  fye  !  no 

thought  of  hirh  ; — 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me  :  in  himfelf  too  mighty  ; 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance,^ — Let  him  be. 


Blank  and  level,  mean  mark  and  aim  ;  but  they  are  terms  of 
gunnery,  not  of  archery.     Douce. 

Soj  in  King  Henry  Fill: 

"  ■ 1  flood  i'tV  level 

*^'  Of  VI  fidl-charg'd  coni'piracy.''     Ritson. 

s  — —Leave  meJuUly  :]  That  is,  leave  me  alone. 

M.Mason. 

*  Tlie  veiy  thought  of  my  revienges  thai  way 

RecuU'upmi  we  :  in  hivijelf  too  mighty  ; 

A7}d  in  hisparties,  his  alliance,]  So,  in  Dorqjiusand  Fau-nia: 
"  Pandofto,  although  he  felt  that  revenge  was  a  fpur  to  warre, 
and  that  envy  alwayes  proffereth  Iteele,  yet  he  faw  Egifthus  was 
not  only  of  great  puillance  and  prowelfe  to  withitand  him,  but 
alfo  had  many  kings  of  his  nlliance  to  ayd  him,  if  need  Ihould 
ferve  ;  for  he  married  the  Emperor  of  Ixullia's  daughter."  Our 
author,  it  is  obfervable,  whether  from  tbrgetfulnefs  or  defigu. 
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Until  a  time  may  ferve  :  for  prefent  vengeancCj 
Take  it  on  her.     Cainillo  and  Polixenes 
Laugh  at  me  ;  make  their  paliime  at  my  forrow : 
They  fhoiild  not  laugh,  if  I  could  reach  them ;  nor 
Shall  fhe,  within  my  power. 

Enter  Paulina,  luith  a  Child, 

]  Lord.  You  muft  not  enten 

Paul.  Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  fecondto 
me  : 
Fear  you  his  tyrannous  paffion  more,  alas. 
Than  the  queen's  life  ?  a  gracious  innocent  ibul ; 
More  free,  than  he  is  jealous. 

j4nt.  That's  enough. 

\  Atten.  Madam,  he  hath  not  flept  to-night; 
commanded 
None  fhould  come  at  him. 

Paul.  Not  fo  hot,  good  fir; 

I  come  to  bring  him  ileep.     'Tis  fuch  as  you, — 
That  creep  like  fhadows  by  him,  and  do  figh 
At  each  his  needlefs  heavings, — fuch  as  you 
Nourifh  the  caufe  of  his  awaking :  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  med'cinal  as  true ; 
Honeft,  as  either ;  to  purge  him  of  that  humour. 
That  prefles  him  from  Ileep. 

Leon.  What  noife  there,  ho  ? 

Paul.  No  noife,  my  lord;  but  needful  conference^ 
About  fome  goffips  for  your  highnefs. 

Leon.  How  ? 

Away  with  that  audacious  lady :  Antigonus, 

has  made  this  lady  the  wife  (not  of  Egifthus^  the  Polisenea  of 
this  play,  but)  of  Leontes,     Malone. 

T2 
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I  charg'd  thee,  that  fhe  fhould  not  come  about  me ; 
I  knew,  fhe  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  fo,  my  lord. 

On  your  difpleafure's  peril,  and  on  mine, 
She  fhould  not  vifit  you. 

Leon.  What,  canft  not  rule  her  ? 

Paul.  From  all  difhonefly,  he  can :  in  this, 
(Unlefs  he  take  the  courfe  that  you  have  done. 
Commit  me,  for  committing  honour,)  truft  it. 
He  fhall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  Lo  you  now ;  you  hear  ! 

When  fhe  will  take  the  rein,  1  let  her  run ; 
But  fhe'U  not  Itumble. 

Paul.  Good  my  liege,  I  come,— • 

And,  I  befeech  you,  hear  me,  who  profefs  7 
Myfelf  your  loyal  fervant,  your  phyfician, 
Your  moft  obedient  counfellor  ;  yet  that  dare 
Lefs  appear  fo,  in  comforting  your  evils,^ 
Than  fuch  as  moft  feem  yours  : — I  fay,  I  come 
From  your  good  queen. 

Leon.  Good  queen ! 

Paul.  Good  queen,  my  lord,  good  queen :  I  lay, 
good  queen ; 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  fo  were  I 
A  man,  the  worft  about  you. 9 

' 2^'Ao  profefs — ]  Old  copy-^profejjes.     Steevens. 

^  ■in  comforting  ijour  evi/s,']   ComfortiJig  is  here  ufed  In 

the  legal  fenfc  of  comforting  and  abetting  in  a  criminal  aftion. 

M.Mason. 

To  comfort,  in  old  langiiage,  is  to  aid  and  encourage.     Evils 
here  mean  -wicked  courfes.     Malone. 

^  ylnd  would  hi)  combat  make  her  gooli,  fo  were  I 
A  man,  the  ivorfi  about  you.']    'Ihe  worj}  means  only  the 
lotvefi.     Were  I  the  meaneft  of  your  fenants,  I  would  yet  claim 
tiie  combat  agaiuft  any  accufer.    Johnson. 
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LeoK.  Force  her  hence. 

Paul.  Let  him,  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes, 
Firlt  hand  me  :  on  mine  own  accord,  I'll  off; 
But,  firft,  I'll  do  my  errand. — The  good  queen, 
For  fhe  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter ; 
Here  'tis ;  commends  it  to  your  bleffmg. 

\_Laying  down  the  Child. 

Leon.  Out  1 

A  mankind  witch  \ '  Hence  with  her,  out  o'  door : 


The  u'orjt,  (as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  and  Mr.  Henley  obferve,) 
rather  means  the  iveakejt,  or  the  leti/i  expert  in  the  ufe  of  arvis. 

Steevens. 

Mr.  Edwards  obfer\'-es,  that  "  The  worft  about  you,"  may 
mean  the  weakelt,  or  leail  warlike.  So,  "  a  letter  wan,  the  heft 
man  in  company,  frequently  refer  to  llcill  in  fighting,  not  to 
moral  goodnefs."     I  think  he  is  right.     Malone. 

'  A  mankind  icitch  /]  A  vianhind  woman  is  yet  ufed  in  the 
midland  counties,  for  a  woman  violent,  ferocious,  and  mifchie- 
vous.     It  has  the  fame  fenfe  in  this  paffage. 

Witches  are  fup^^ofed  to  be  mankind,  to  put  off  the  foftnefs 
and  delicacy  of  women  ;  therefore  Sir  Hugh,  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windjhr,  fays  of  a  woman  fufpetted  to  be  a  witch, 
"  that  he  does  not  like  when  a  woman  has  a  ieard.''  Of  this 
meaning  Mr.  Theobald  has  given  examples.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Two  angry  Women  of  Ahingtnn,   1599  • 

"  That  e"er  I  Ihould  be  feen  to  ftrike  a  Avoman. 

"  Whyiheis  mankind,  rhci-eforc  thou  may'ft  ftrike  her." 
Again,  as  Dr.  Farmer  obfcrves  to  me,  in  A.  Fraunce's  Ivie- 
church  :  He  is  fpeaking  of  the  Golden  Age  : 

"  Noe  man  murdring  man   v.ith  teare-flefh  pyke  or  a 

poll-ax  5 
"■  Tygers   were  then  tame,    (liarpe   lull;ed   boare   was 

obeilfant ; 
"  Stoordy  lyons    lowted,  noe  wolf  was  knowne  to  be 
7/iankinde.'' 
So,  in  M.  Frobilher's  firft  Voyage  for  the  Difcovcric  of  Cataya , 
4to.  bl.  1.  1578,  p.  48  :    ''  He  faw  mightie  deerc,  tliat  feemed 
to  be  viankind,  which  ranne  at  him,  and  hardly  he  efcaped  with 
his  life,"  &c,     Steevens. 

I  ihall  offer  an  etymology  of  the  adjeAlve  viankind,  which 
T3 
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A  moft  intelligencing  bawd  ! 

Paul.  Notfo: 

I  am  as  ignorant  in  that,  as  you 
In  fo  entitling  me :  and  no  lefs  honeft 
Than  you  are  mad ;  which  is  enough,  I'll  warranty 
As  this  world  goes,  to  pafs  for  honeft. 

Leon.  Traitors ! 

Will  you  not  pufh  her  out  ?  Give  her  the  baftard  :— 
Thou,  dotard,   [To  Antigonus.]  thou  art  woman- 
tir'd,"  unroofted 

may  perhaps  more  fully  explain  it.  Dr.  Hickes's  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,  p.  11(),  edit.  1705,  obferves  :  "  Saxonice  man  eft  a 
mein  quod  Cimlrice  cik  nncumentiim,  Francice  eft  nefas,  JlelusJ" 
So  that  mankind  may  lignity  one  of  a  wicked  and  pernicious  na- 
ture, from  the  Saxon  juan,  mifchief  or  wickednefsj  and  from 
kind,  nature.     Tollet. 

Notwithttanding  the  many  learned  notes  on  this  expreflion,  I 
am  confident  that  mankind,  in  this  paifage,  means  notliing  more 
than  mafciiUne.     So,  in  Maffinger's  Guardian  : 

"  I  keep  no  mankind  fervant  in  my  houfe, 

'^  For  fear  my  chaftity  may  be  I'ufpefted." 
And  Jonfon,  in  one  of  his  Sonnets,  fays  : 

"  Pallas,  now  thee  I  call  on,  mankind  maid  1" 
The  fame  phrafe  frequently  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Thus,  in  Monjieur  Thomas,  when  Sebaftianfees  him  in  womens' 
clothesj  and  fuppofes  him  to  be  a  girl,  he  fays  : 

"  A  plaguy  mankind  girl  •■,  how  my  brains  totter !" 
And  Gondarino,  in  The  IFinn an- Hater  : 

"  Are  women  grown  fo  mankind?" 
In  all  which  places  mankind  means  mqfculine.     M.  Mason. 
*  .  thou  art  ■woman-tird,']     JFoman-tird,  is  peeked  by  a 

Woman  ;  hen-pecked.  The  phrafe  is  taken  from  falconry,  and  is 
often  employed  by  writers  contemporary  with  Shakfpeare. — Soj 
in  The  (Vidow's  Tears,  by  Chapman,   l6l2  : 

"  HeJias  given  me  a  bone  to  tire  on." 
Again,  in  Decker's  Match  me  in  Lofidon,  l631  : 

"  the  vulture  tires 

"  Upon  the  eagle's  heart," 
Again^  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  Achilles'  Shield,  4to.  1598  : 

"  Like  men  alive  they  did  converfe  in  fight, 

"  And  tp-de  on  deatli  with  mutuall  appetite." 
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By  thy  dame  Partlet  here, — take  up  the  biiltard ; 
Take't  up,  I  fay  ;  give't  to  thy  crone. ^ 

Pjul.  For  ever 

Unvenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 
Tak'fi:  up  the  princefs,  by  that  forced  bafenefs^ 
Which  he  has  pat  upon't  ! 

Leon.  He  dreads  his  wife. 

Paul.  So,  I  would,  you  did  ;  then,  'twere  paft 
all  doubt. 
You'd  call  your  children  yours, 

Leon.  a  nefl  of  traitors  ! 

Ant.  I  am  none,  by  this  good  light. 


Partlet  is  tlie  name  of  the  hen  in  tlie  old  ftory  book  of  Reynard 
the  Fox.     Steevens. 

^  thy  crone.l    i.  e.  thy  old-worn  out  woman.     K  croan 

is  an  old  toothlefs  ilieep  :  thence  an  old  woman.     So,  in  Chaucer's 
Man  of  Lawes  Tale  : 

"  This  olde  Sondaneire,  this  curfed  crone." 
Again,  in  The  Malcontent,  1606  :   "  There  is  an  old  crnne  in  the 
court,  her  name  is  Maquerelle,"     Again,  in  Love's  Mijirefs,  by 
T.  Heywood,   1036  : 

"  Witch  and  hag,  crone  and  beldam." 
Again,  in  Hey  wood's  Golden  Age,  Ibll  :   "  All  the  gold  in 
Crete  cannot  get  one  of  you  old  crones  witli  child."     Again,  in 
the  ancient  enterlude  of  The  Repentance  of  Marie  Magdalene, 
I5Q7  : 

"  I  have  knowne  painters,  that  have  made  old  crones, 

"  To  appear  as  pleafant  as  little  prety  young  Jones." 

Steevens. 

''  Unvenerable  le  thy  hands,  if  thou 

Tak'Jl  up  the  princefs,  ly  ^// a/ forced  bafenefs — ]  Leontes 
had  ordered  Antigonus  to  take  up  the  laftard  ;  Paulina  forbids 
him  to  touch  the  Princefs  under  that  appellation.  Forced  hfalfe, 
uttered  with  violence  to  truth.     Johnson, 

A  lafe  fon  was  a  common  terra  in  our  author's  time.     So,  in 
Kino  Lear  : 

o 

**  Why  brand  tliey  ns 

*'■  With  Lafe?  with  Icifenefs?  baftardy  ?"     Maloke, 

'T4 
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Paul.  Nor  I;  nor  any, 

But  one,  that's  here;  and  that's  himfelf:  for  he 
The  facred  honour  of  himfelf,  his  queen's. 
His  hopeful  fon's,  his  babe's,5  betrays  to  ilander, 
Whofe  fting  is  fliarper  than  the  fword's  ;'^  and  will 

not 
(For,  as  the  cafe  now  ftands,  it  is  a  curfe 
He  cannot  be  compell'd  to't,)  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten, 
As  ever  oak,  or  ftone,  was  found. 

Leon.  A  callat. 

Of  boundlefs  tongue ;  who  late  hath  beat  her  huf- 

band. 
And  now  baits  me  ! — This  brat  is  none  of  mine  ; 
It  is  the  ifliie  of  Polixenes  : 
Hence  with  it ;  and,  together  with  the  dam. 
Commit  them  to  the  fire. 

Paul.  It  is  yours; 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge, 
So  like  you,  'tis  the  worfe, — Behold,  my  lords, 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father :  eye,  nofe,  lip. 
The  trick  of  his  frown,  his  forehead ;  nay,  the  val- 
ley. 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin,    and  cheek  ;    his 
fmiles;7 

'  — —  his  babe's,]  The  female  infant  then  on  the  ftage, 

Mai.  ONE. 

**  — — 'JIander, 

JVIiofeJting  isJJiarper  than  the  fword's  :]  Again,  in  Cifm- 
leline : 

" ^/lander, 

"  Whofe  edge  is  fliarper  than  the  fword,  vdiofe  tong"ue 
"  Out-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile."     Douce. 

'  his  fmiles  ;]  Thefe  two  redundant  words  might  be  re-' 

jefted,  efnecially  as  the  child  has  already  been  reprcfcnted  as  the 
inheritor  of  his  father's  dimples  and  froiviis.     Stfevens, 
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The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger : — 
And,  thou,  good  goddefs  nature,  which  hall  made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  haft 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongft  all  colours 
No  yellow  in't  ;^  left  fhe  fufpe6l,  as  he  does. 
Her  children  not  her  hufband's  !^ 

Leon:  A  grofs  hag  ! — - 

And,  lozel/  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd, 


Our  author  and  l^is  contemporaries  frequently  take  the  liberty 
of  uiing  words  of  two  fyllables,  as  monofyllables  So  eldefl, 
higheji,  lover,  either,  &:c.  Dimples  is,  I  believe,  employed  fo 
here  J  and  of  his,  when  contra6ted,  or  founded  quickly,  make 
but  one  lyllable  likewife.     In  this  view  J.here  is  no  redundancy. 

Malone. 
How  is  the  wordr—di7}iples,  tobemonofyliabically  pronounced  ? 

Steevens. 

^  No  yellow  int  3]   Yellow  is  the  colour  of  jealoufy. 

JOHNSOX. 

So,  Nym  fays,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor :  "  I  will 
poflefs  him  wltli  yellownefi."     Steevens. 

*  — —  lefifliefufpeti,  as  he  does. 

Her  children  not  her  hu/lands .']  In  the  ardour  of  compo- 
iitlon  Shakfpeare  feems  here  to  have  forgotten  the  dift'erence  of 
fexes.  No  lufpicion  that  the  babe  in  quellion  might  entertain  of 
her  future  hnihandL  s  fidelity ,  could  aliedl  the  legitimacy  of  her 
offspring.  Unlefs  ilie  were  herfefa.  "  bed-uverver,"  (which  \ 
is  not  fuppofed,)  (lie  could  have  no  doubt  of  his  being  the  father 
of  her  children.  However  painful  female  jealoufy  may  be  to  her 
that  feels  it,  Paulina,  therefore,  certainly  attributes  to  it,  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  a  pang  that  it  can  never  give.     Malone. 

I  regard  tliis  circumllance  as  a  beauty,  rather  than  a  defeft. 
The  feeming  abfurdity  in  the  lafl  claufe  of  Paulina's  ardent  ad- 
drefs  to  Nature,  was  undoubtedly  defigned,  being  an  extrava- 
gance chara6teriftically  preferable  to  languid  correctnefs,  and 
chaftifed  declamation.     Steevens. 

^  And,  lozel,]  "  A  Lofel  is  one  that  hath  loft,  neglefted.,  or 
caft  off  his  owne  good  and  welfare,  and  fo  is  become  lewde  and 
careleffe  of  credit  and  honefty."  Verftegan's  Rcjiitution,  lQ05, 
p.  335,     Reed. 

This  is  a  term  of  contempt  frequently  ufed  by  Spenft.r.  I  like- 
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That  wilt  not  Hay  her  tongue. 

JInt.  Hang  all  the  hulbands^ 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you'll  leave  yourlelf 
Hardly  one  fubjecl. 

Leon.  Once  more,  take  her  hence, 

Paul.  A  moit  unworthy  and  unnatural  lord 
Can  do  no  more. 

Leon.  I'll  have  thee  burnM. 

Paul.  I  care  not : 

It  is  an  heretick,  that  makes  the  fire. 
Not  fhe,  which  burns  in't.    Fll  not  call  you  tyrant ; 
But  this  moil  cruel  ufage  of  your  queen 
(Not  able  to  produce  more  accufation 
Than  your  own  weak-hing'd  fancy,)  fomething  fa- 
vours 
Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoble  make  you. 
Yea,  fcandalous  to  the  world. 

Leon.  On  your  allegiance. 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her.     Were  I  a  tyrant. 
Where  were  her  life  ?  Ihe  durfl  not  call  me  fo, 
If  fhe  did  know  me  one.     Away  with  her. 

Paul.  I  pray  you,  do  not  pufh  me ;  I'll  be  gone. 
Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord  ;  'tis  yours  :  Jove  fend 

her 
A  better  guiding  fpirit ! — What  need  thefe  hands  ? — 
You,  that  are  thus  fo  tender  o'er  liis  follies. 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you. 
So,  fo  : — Farewell ;  we  are  gone.  [Exit. 


wife  meet  with  it  in  Tlie  Death  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington, 
1601  : 

"  To  have  the  loxeVs  company." 
A  lozel'is  a  worthlefs fellow.     Again,  in  The  Pinner  oflVdke- 
feld,   1599  : 

•'*  Peace^  prating  loxcl,"  &ic,     Steevens. 
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X^oiV.  Thou,  traitor,  liait  fet  on  thy  wife  to  this. — 
My  child  ?  away  with"t ! — even  thou,  that  hall 
A  heart  To  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence, 
And  fee  it  inftantly  confum'd  with  fire ; 
Even  thou,  and  none  but  thou.  Take  it  up  llraight : 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  "tis  done, 
(And  by  good  teitimony,)  or  I'll  feize  thy  life. 
With  what  thou  elle  call'll  thine  :  If  thou  refufe. 
And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  fay  fo ; 
The  baftard  brains  with  thefe  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dafh  out.     Go,  take  it  to  the  tire  ; 
For  thou  fett'lt  on  thy  wife. 

^NT.  I  did  not,  fir: 

Thefe  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  pleafe. 
Can  clear  me  in't. 

1  Lord.  We  can  ;  my  royal  liege. 

He  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 

Leon.  You  are  liars  all. 

1  Lord.    'Befeech  your  highnefs,  give  us  better 
credit : 
We  have  always  truly  ferv'd  you  ;  and  befeech 
So  to  efteem  of  us  ;  And  on  our  knees  we  beg, 
(As  recoinpenfe  of  our  dear  fervices, 
Paft,  and  to  come,)  that  you  do  change  this  pur- 

pofe; 
Which,  being  lb  horrible,  fo  bloody,  muft 
Lead  on  to  fome  foul  iilue  :  We  all  kneel. 

Leon,  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows  : — 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  fee  this  baftard  kneel 
And  call  me  father  ?  Better  burn  it  now. 
Than  curfe  it  then.     But,  be  it ;   let  it  live  : 
It  (liall  not  neither. — You,  fir,  come  you  hither  : 

[To  Antigonus. 
You,  that  have  been  fo  tenderly  officious 
With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife,  there, 
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To  fave  this  baftard's  life  : — for  'tis  a  baftard, 
So  fure  as  this  beard's  grey,^ — what  will  you  adven- 
ture 
To  fave  this  brat's  life  ? 

Ant,  Any  thing,  my  lord. 

That  my  ability  may  undergo, 
And  noblenefs  impole  :  at  leaft,  thus  much  ; 
ni  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left, 
To  fave  the  innocent :  any  thing  poffible. 

Leon.  It  fhall  be  poffible  :  Swear  by  this  fword^^ 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

Ant.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Mark,  and  perform  it ;  (feeft  thou  ?)  for 
the  fail 
Of  any  point  in't  fhall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyfelf,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongu'd  wife ; 
Whom,  for  this  time,  we  pardon.     We  enjoin  thee. 
As  thou  art  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  baftard  hence ;  and  that  thou  bear  it 
To  Ibme  remote  and  defer t  place,  quite  out 
Of  our  dominions ;  and  that  there  thou  leave  it, 

"  So  fure  as  this  beard's  grey,]  The  King  muft  mean  the  beard 
of  Antigonus,  which  perhaps  both  here  and  on  the  former  occa- 
lion,  (Seep.  267,  n.  7.)  it  was  intended,  he  fhould  lay  hold  of. 
Leontes  has  himfelf  told  us  that  twenty-three  years  ago  he  was 
Tinbreecli'd,  in  his  green  velvet  coat,  his  dagger  muzzled  ;  and 
of  courfe  his  age  at  tiic  opening  of  this  play  muft  be  under  thirty. 
He  cannot  therefore  mean  his  own  beard.     Malone, 

^  — —  Swear  ly  tlusfwnrd,']  It  was  anciently  the  cuftom  to 
fwear  by  the  crofs  on  the  handle  of  a  fword.  See  a  note  on 
Hamlet,  A6t  I.  fc.  v.     Steevens. 

So,  in  The  Penance  of  Arthur,  fig.  8.2:  "  And  therewith 
King  !Marke  yielded  him  unto  Sir  Gaheris,  and  then  he  kneeled 
downe  and  made  his  oath  upon  the  croffe  of  the  fword,"  &c. 

I  remember  to  have  feen  the  name  of  Jefus  engraved  upon  tlie 
fjummel  of  the  fword  of  a  Crufadcr  in  the  Church  at  Winchelfea. 

Douce. 
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Without  more  mercy,  to  its  own  prote6lion, 
And  favour  of  the  climate.     As  hy  flrange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  jullice  charge  thee, — 
On  thy  Ibul's  peril,  and  thy  body's  torture, — 
That  thou  commend  it  ftrangely  to  fome  place,'^ 
Where  chance  may  nurfe,  or  end  it :  Take  it  up. 

Ant,  I  fwear  to  do  this,  though  a  prefent  death 
Had  been  more  merciful. — Come  on,  poor  babe  : 
Some  powerful  fpirit  inftru6t  the  kites  and  ravens. 
To  be  thy  nurfes  !   Wolves,  and  bears,  they  fay, 
Cafting  their  favagenefs  afide,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity. — Sir,  be  profperous 
In  more  than  this  deed  doth  require  !  and  bleffing,5 
Againft  this  cruelty,  fight  on  thy  lide, 
Poor  thing,  condemn'd  to  lofs  !^ 

\_Exit,  7vith  the  Child. 

Leon.  No,  I'll  not  rear 

Another's  iffue. 

1  Atten.  Pleafe  your  highnefs,  pofts. 

From  thofe  vou  fent  to  the  oracle,  are  come 
An  hour  lince  :  Cleomenes  and  Dion, 


*  •  commend  it  ftrangely  to  fome  place^    Co?nmit  it  to 
fome  place,  as  ajiranger,  without  more  provifion.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"I  wifh  your  liorfcs  fwift  and  fure  of  foot, 
"  And  fo  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs." 

To  commend  is  to  comviit.     See  Minlheu's  Di6l.  in  v. 

Malone. 

'  and  blejjing,']  i.  e.  tlie  favour  of  heaven.     Malone. 

•  condemn  d  fo  lofs  !]     i,  e.  to  expofure,  fimilar  to  that 

of  a  child  whom  its  parents  have  loji.  1  once  thought  that  lofs 
was  here  licentioully  ufed  for  dejtrutiion  ;  bat  that  this  was  not 
the  primary  fenlb  here  intended,  appears  from  a  fubfequeut  paf- 
fage  A6t  III.  fc,  iii : 

"  •  Poor  wretch, 

"  That,  for  thy  mother's  fault,  art  thus  expos'd 
"  To  lofs,  and  what  may  follow  /"     Malo^'e. 
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Being  well  arriv'd  from  Delphos,  are  both  landed^ 
Hafting  to  the  court. 

1  Lord.  So  pleafe  you,  lir,  their  fpeed 

Hath  been  beyond  account. 

Leon.  Twenty-three  days 

They  have  been  abfent :  'Tis  good  fpeed  ;?  foretels. 
The  great  Apollo  fuddenly  will  have 
The  truth  of  this  appear.     Prepare  you  lords ; 
Summon  a  feffion,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  moft  difloyal  lady  :   for,  as  fhe  hath 
Been  publickly  accus'd,  fo  fhall  fhe  have 
A  juft  and  open  trial.     While  fhe  lives, 
My  heart  will  be  a  burden  to  me.     Leave  me ; 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  \jLxeunt9 


ACT  in.     SCENE  I. 

The  fame.     A  Street  in  fame  Town* 

Enter  Cleomenes  and  Dion.^ 

Cleo.  The  climate's  delicate ;  the  air  moll  fweet ; 
Fertile  the  ifle  ;9  the  temple  much  furpaffing 

7  'Tis  good  fpeed ;  &c.]  Surely  we  fhould  read  the  pafTagc 

tlius  : 

This  good Jpted  foretels ,  &c.     M,  Mason. 

*  Cleomenes  and  Dioii.l  Thefe  two  names,  and  thofeof 

Antigonus  and  Aichidamus,  our  author  found  in  Nortli's  Plutarch. 

Malone. 

'  Fertile  the  ijle  ;]    But  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was 

not  in  an  ifland,  but  in  Phocis,  on  the  continent.     Eitlier  Shak- 

fpearc,  or  his  editors,  had  their  heads  running  on  Deles,  an 
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The  common  praifc  it  bears. 

Dion.  I  lliall  report, 

For  moft  it  caught  me,^  the  celeflial  habits, 
(Methinks,  I  fo  Ihould  term  them,)  and  the  reve- 
rence 
Of  the  grave  wearers.     O,  the  facrifice  ! 
How  ceremonious,  folemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i'the  offering  ! 

Cleo.  But,  of  all,  the  burft 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  o'the  oracle. 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  fo  furpriz'd  my  fenfe, 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Dion.  If  the  event  o'the  journey 

Prove  as  fuccefsful  to  the  queen, — O,  be't  fo  ! — 
As  it  hath  been  to  us,  rare,  pleafant,  fpeedy. 
The  time  is  worth  the  ufe  on't.- 

ifland  of  the  Cyclades.     If  it  was  tlie  editor's  blunder^  then 

Shakfpeare  wrote  :  Fertile  the  foil, which  is  more  elegant  too, 

than  the  prefent  reading.     Wareurton, 

Shakfpeare  is  Httle  careful  of  geography.  Tliere  is  no  need  of 
tliis  emendation  in  a  play  of  which  the  whole  plot  depends  upon 
a  geographical  error,  by  which  Bohemia  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
maritime  country.     Johnson. 

In  The  Hijtory  of  Dorajius  and  Fawnia,  tlie  queen  defires  the 
king  to  fend  "  fix  of  his  noblemen,  whom  he  bell  ti^ulted,  to  the 
ijle  of  Delphos,"  ^c.     Steevens. 

'■  For  moji  it  caught  ;»e,]  It  may  relate  to  the  whole  fpeftacle. 

Johnson. 

*  The  time  is  worth  the  ufe  o«7.]  The  time  is  worth  the  ufe 
out,  means,  the  time  which  we  have  fpent  in  vifiting  Delos,  has 
recompenfed  us  for  the  trouble  of  fo  fpending  it.     Johnson. 

If  the  event  prove  fortunate  to  the  Queen,  the  time  which  we 
have  /pent  in  our  journey  i?  worth  the  trouble  it  hath  cnji  us. 
In  other  words,  the  happy  ilfue  of  our  journey  will  compenfate 
for  the  time  expended  in  it,  and  the  fatigue  we  have  undergone. 
We  meet  with  nearly  the  fame  exprellion  in  Florio's  tranllation 
of  Montaigne's  Ejjaies,  l603  ;  "  The  common  faying  is,  the 
time  we  Uve,  is  ivorth  the  money  we  pay  for  it."'     Mai,one. 
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Cleo.  Great  Apollo^ 

Turn  all  to  the  beft  !  Thefe  proclamations. 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hermione, 
I  little  like. 

Dion.         The  violent  carriage  of  it 
Will  clear,  or  end,  the  bufinefs  :  When  the  oracle, 
(Thus  by  Apollo's  great  divine  feal'd  up,) 
Shall  the  contents  dilcover,  fomething  rare. 
Even  then  will  rufh  to  knowledge.    ■     Go, — fre{li 

horfes ; — 
A.nd  gracious  be  the  iflue !  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  II. 

The  fame,     A  Court  of  Jufiice. 

Leontes,    Lords,   and  Officers,   appear  property 
feated. 

Leon.  This  feffions,  (to  our  great  grief,  we  pro- 
nounce,) 
Even  pufhes  'gainft  our  heart  :^  The  party  tried. 
The  daughter  of  a  king ;  our  wife  ;  and  one 
Of  us  too  much  belov'd. — Let  us  be  clear'd 
Of  being  tyrannous,  fince  we  fo  openly 
Proceed  in  juftice ;  which  ihall  have  due  courfe. 

Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation .4 

Produce  the  prifoner. 

^  puJJies  ^gahijl  our  hmrt .]  So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  every  minute  of  his  being  thriijls 

"  Againjt  my  vearji  of  life."     Steevens. 

*  Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation.']  Mr.  Roderick  obferves, 
that  the  word  even  is  not  to  be  iinderllood  here  as  an  adverb,  but 
as  an  acljeciive,  lignifying  equal  or  indijlerent.     Steevens. 

The  epithet  even-handed,  as  apphed  in  Macbeth  to  Jujiice, 
feems  to  unite  both  fenfes.     Henley. 
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Offi,  It  is  his  higlinefs'  pleafure,  that  the  queen 
Appear  in  perfon  here  in  court. — Silence ! 

Hermione  is  brought  in,  guarded  \  Paulina  and 
Ladies,  attending. 

Leon.  Read  the  indidment. 

Offi.  Hermione,  queen  to  the  worthy  Leontes, 
king  of  Sicilia,  thou  art  here  accufed  and  arraigned 
of  high  treajbn,  in  committing  adultery  with  Po- 
lixenes,  king  of  Bohemia  ;  and  conjpiring  ivith 
Camillo  to  take  away  the  life  of  our  Jbvereign  lord 
the  king,  thy  royal  hiLJhand :  the  pretence  5  whereof 
being  by  circumjiances  partly  laid  open,  thou,  Her- 
mione, contrary  to  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  a  true 

fubject,  didft  counfel  and  aid  them,  for  their   better 

fofety,  toffy  away  by  night. 

Her.  Since  what  I  am  to  fay,  muft  be  but  that   ' 
Which  contradi6ls  my  accufation  ;  and 
The  teftimony  on  my  part,  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  myfelf;  it  fhall  fcarcebootme 
To  fay,  Not  guilty  :  mine  integrity,^ 
Being  counted  falfehood,  fhall,  as  I  exprefs  it, 
Be  fo  receiv'd.     But  thus, — If  powers  divine 


*  — — pretence — ^  Is,  in  this  place,  taken  for  zfcheme  laid, 
a  dejign  formed  ;  to  pretc?id  means  to  de/ign,  in  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona.     Johnson. 

^  mine  integrity,  &c.]  That  is,  my  virtue  being  ac- 
counted wickednefs,  my  aflertion  of  it  wii!  pafs  but  for  a  lie, 
Falfehood  means  both  treachery  and  lie.     Johnson. 

It  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  former  fenfe  in  Othello,  A£l  V  ; 
**  He  fays,  thou  told'ft  him  that  his  wife  was  falfs." 
Again : 

**  Thou  art  ralli  as  fire, 

"■  To  fay  that  Ilie  was  falfe."     Mat-onk.  - 

Vol,  IX.  U 
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Behold  our  human  actions,  (as  they  do,) 

I  doubt  not  then,  but  innocence  ihall  make 

Falfe  accufatlon  blufh,  and  tyranny 

Tremble  at  patience. ^ — You,  my  lord,  beft  know, 

(Who  leaft  ^  will  leem  to  do  fo,)  my  palt  life 

Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chafle,  as  true. 

As  I  am  now  unhap{)y  ;  which  9  is  more 

Than  hiftory  can  pattern,  though  c^evis'd, 

And  play'd,  to  take  fpe61ators  :  For  behold  me, — 

A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 

A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter, 

The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince, — here  ftanding, 

To  prate  and  talk  for  life,  and  honour,  'fore 

W^ho  pleafe  to  come  and  hear.    For  life,  I  prize  it  * 

As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  fpare  :^  for  honour, 

'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine,^ 

'  • If  powers  divine 

Behold  our  human  actions,  (as  they  do,) 

I  clou  I' t  not  then,  but  innocence  Jli  all  make 

Falfe  accujation  blufli,  and  tyranny 

Tremlle  at  patience.]  Our  author  has  here  clofely  followed 
the  novel  of  Dorq/ius  and  Faunia,  1588  :  "  If  the  divine  powers 
be  privie  to  human  aBions,  {as  no  doiilt  they  are,)  I  hope  my 
patience  fliall  make  fortune  hliijli,  and  my  unfpotted  lile  Ihall 
flayne  fpiteful  difcredil,"     Malone. 

^  "Who  ZtY//? — ]  Old  copy — irkonileaH.  Corrected  by  Mr. 
Rowe.     Malone. 

^' 2vhich — ]  That  isj  which  unhappinefs.     Malone. 

*  For  life,  I  prize  it — ]     LiJ'e  is  to  me  now  only  grief, 

and  as  fuch  only  is.confidercd  by  me  ;  I  would  therefore  willingly 
dilmifs  it.     Johnson. 

*  /  would /pare  :]    To  fpare  any  thing  is  to  let  it  go,  to 

quit  the  pojfjfion  of  it.     Johnson, 

^  'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine,"}  This  fentiment,  which 
is  probably  borrowed  from  Ecclejiajiicus,  iii.  11,  cannot  be  too 
often  impreii'ed  on  the  female  mind  :  "  The  glory  of  a  man  is 
from  the  honour  of  liis  failier ;  and  a  mother  in  dijhonour,  is  a 
reproach  unto  her  children  "     Steevens. 
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And  only  that  I  Hand  for.     I  appeal 

To  your  own  confcience,+  fir,  before  PoUxenes 

Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace. 

How  merited  to  be  fo ;  fince  he  came, 

With  what  encounter  fo  uncurrent  I 

Have  ftrain'd,  to  appear  thus  :5  if  one  jot  beyond 

*  1  appeal 

To  your  own  corifciencc,  &c.]  So,  in  Dorajius  and  Faitnia, 
"  How  I  have  led  my  life  before  Egifthus'  coining,  I  appeal, 
Pandoilo,  to  the  Gods,  and  to  thy  conjcience."     Malone. 

*  Jlnce  he  came. 

With  what  encounter  fo  'incurrent  I 

Havejlrain'd,  to  appear  thus  ;]  Thefe  lines  I  do  not  under- 
ftand  ;  with  the  licence  of  all  editors,  what  I  cannot  underftand 
I  fuppofe  unintelligible,  and  therefore  propofe  that  they  may  be 
altered  thus  : 

Since  he  came, 

IVith  what  encounter  fo  uncurrent  have  I 
Been  ftain'd  to  appear  thus  9 
At  leaft  I  think  it  might  be  read  : 

With  what  encounter  fo  uncurrent  have  I 
Strain  d  to  appear  thus  ?  If  one  jot  beyond — 

Johnson. 
The  fenfe  feems  to  be  this  : — what  fudden  flip  have  I  made, 
that  IJhould  catch  a  wrench  in  my  character.     So,  in  Timon  of 
Athens  : 

"  a  noble  nature 

"  May  catch  a  wrench." 
An  uncurrent  encounter  feems  to  mean  an  irregular,  unjuftifi- 
able  congrefs.     Perhaps  it  may  be  a  metaphor  from  tilting,  in 
which  the  Ihock  of  meeting  adverfaries  was  fo  called.     Thus,  in 
Drayton's  Legend  of  T.  Cromwell  E.  of  Effex  : 

"  \'et  thefe  encounters  thruft  me  not  awry." 
The  fenfe  would  then  be  : — In  what  bafe  reciprocation  of  love 
have  I  caught  this  flrain  ?    Uncurrent  is  what  will  not  pafs,  and 
is,  at  prefent,  only  applied  to  money. 

Mrs.  Ford  talks  oi—^fome  (train  in  her  character,  and  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Cuftom  of  the  Country,  the  fame  expreffion 
occurs  : 

"  firain  your  loves 

"  "With  any  bafe,  or  hir'd  perfuafions." 
To  firain,  I  believe,  means  to  go  awry.     So,  in  the  6th  Song 
of  Drayton's  Polyolbion  : 

V2 
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The  bound  of  honour;  or,  hi  a(5l,  or  will, ' 
That  way  inclining  ;  hardened  be  the  hearts 

"  As  wantonly  (he^/trahis  in  her  lafcivious  courfe," 
Drayton  is  fpeaking  of  the  irregular  courfe  of  the  river  Wye 

SxEEVENSr 

The  bounds  of  honour,  which  are  mentioned  immediately  after, 
juftify  Mr.  Steevens  in  fuppofing  the  imagery  to  have  been  taken 
from  tilting.     Henley. 

Johnfon  thinks  it  neceffary  for  the  fenfe,  to  tranfpofe  thefe 
words  and  read  :  "  With  what  encounter  fo  uncurrent  have  I 
{trained  to  appear  thus  ?"  But  he  could  not  have  propofed  that 
alteration,  had  he  confidered,  with  attention,  the  conftruc'-lion  of 
the  paflage,  which  runs  thus  :  "  I  appeal  to  your  own  confcience, 
with  what  encounter,"  &:c.  That  is,  "  I  appeal  to  your  own 
confcience  to  declare  with  what  encounter  fo  uncurrent  I  have 
ftrained  to  appear  tlius."  He  was  probably  misled  by  the  point 
of  interrogation  at  the  end  of  the  fentence,  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  there.     M.  Mason. 

Theprecife  meaning  of  the  word  encounter  in  this  paflagemay 
be  gathered  from  our  author's  ufe  of  it  elfewhere  : 
"  Who  hath— 

"  Confefs'd  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
"■  A  thoufand  times  in  fecret," 

Jiluch  Ado  about  Nothing. 
Hero  and  Rorachio  are  the  perfons  fpoken  of.     Again,  in  Mea- 
Jiirefor  Meafure  ;   "  We  fliall  advife  this  wronged  maid  to  Head 
up  your  appointment,  go  in  your  place  :  if  the  encounter  acknow- 
ledge itfelf  hereafter,  it  may  compel  him  to  her  reeompenfe." 
Again,  in  CymheJine  : 

"  found  no  oppofition 

"  But  v/hat  he  look'd  for  thould  oppofe,  and  flie 
"  Should  from  encounter  guard." 
As,  to  pafs  or  utter  money  that  is  not  current,  is  contrary  jo 
law,  I  believe  cur  author  in  the  prefent  paffage,  with  his  nc- 
cuftomed  licence,  ufes  the  word  ujicurrent  an  fynonymous  to  uii- 
lau'Jul. 

I  have  /train  d,  may  perhaps  mean — I  have  fwerved  or  de- 
fieded  from  the  ftrift  line  of  duty.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 
"  Nor  aught  fo  good,  hnt  Jtraifi'd  from  that  fair  ufe, 
"  Revolts — ." 
Again,  in  our  author's  140th  Sonnet : 

"  Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart  go 
wide." 
A  hcd-fwerver  has  already  occurred  in  this  play. 
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Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'll  of  kin 
Cry,  Fye  upon  my  grave  ! 

Leon.  I  ne'er  heard  yet. 

That  any  of  thefe  bolder  vices  wanted 
Lefs  impudence  to  gainlky  what  they  did. 
Than  to  perform  it  tirit.^ 

Her.  That's  true  enough  ; 

Though  'tis  a  faying,  fir,  not  due  to  me. 

Leon.  You  will  not  own  it. 

Her.  More  than  mifirefs  of. 

Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  muft  not 
At  all  acknowledge.     For  Polixenes, 
(With  whom  I  am  accus'd,)  I  do  confefs, 
I  lov'd  him,  as  in  honour  he  requir'd  ;7 


"■  To  appear  thus"  is,  to  appear  in  fuch  an  aflembly  as  this  j 
to  be  put  on  my  trial.     Malone, 

*  I  ne'er  heard  yet, 

That  any  of  thefe  holder  vices  wanted 

I/Cls  impudence  to  gainfay  what  they  did, 

Than  to  perform  it  Jirji.'\  It  is  apparent  that  according  to  the 
proper,  at  leaft  according  to  the  prefent,  ufe  of  words,  lefs 
lliould  be  more,  or  wanted  fhonld  be  had.  But  Shakfpeare  is 
very  uncertain  in  his  ufe  of  negatives.  It  may  be  necefl'ary  once  to 
obferve,  that  in  our  language,  two  negatives  did  not  originally 
affirm,  but  ftrengthen  the  negation.  This  mode  of  fpeech  was 
in  time  changed,  but,  as  the  change  was  made  in  oppofition  to 
long  cuftom,  it  proceeded  gradually,  and  uniformity  was  not  ob- 
tained but  through  an  intermediate  confufion,     Johnson. 

Examples  of  the  fame  phrafeology  (as  Mr.  Malone  obferves,) 
occur  in  this  play,  p.  239  j  i"  Jntony  and  Cleopatra,  A61  IV. 
fc.  xii.  and  in  King  Lear,  AQ.  II.  fc.  iv  ;  and  (as  Mr.  Ritfon  adds,) 
in  Macbeth,  A6t  III.  fc.  vi.     Steevens. 

'  For  Polixenes, 

{U'ith  whom  I  am  accus'd,)  I  do  confefs 

/lov'd  him,  as  in  honour  he  requir'd  ;  &c.]   So,  in  Dorajtus 

and  Faunia  :    "  What  hath  paffed  between  him  and  me,  the 

Gods  only  know,  and  I  hope  will  prefently  reveale.     That  I  lov'd 

Egifthusj  I  cannot  denie ;  that  I  honour  d  him,  I  Ihame  not  to 

U3 
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WiFh  fucli  a  kind  of  love,  as  might  become 

A  lady  like  me ;  with  a  Icve,  even  fuch. 

So,  and  no  other,  as  yourfelf  commanded  : 

Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think,  had  been  in  me 

Both  difobedience  and  ingratitude. 

To  you,  and  toward  your  friend ;  whofe  love  had 

fpoke. 
Even  fince  it  could  fpeak,  from  an  infant,  freely. 
That  it  was  yours.     Now,  for  confpiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  taftes ;  though  it  be  difh'd 
For  me  to  try  how :  all  I  know  of  it. 
Is,  that  Camillo  was  an  honeft  man ; 
And,  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themfelves. 
Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 

Leon.  You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you  know 
What  you  have  under ta'en  to  do  in  his  ab fence. 

Her.  Sir, 
You  fpeak  a  language  that  I  underftand  not : 
My  life  ftands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams,^ 
Which  I'll  lay  down. 

Leon.  Your  actions  are  my  dreams  ; 

You  had  a  baftard  by  Polixenes, 
And  I  but  dream'd  it : — As  you  were  paft  all  fhame. 


confefs.  But  as  touching  lafcivious  luft,  I  fay  Egifthus  is  honeft, 
and  hope  myfelf  to  be  found  without  fpot.  For  Franion, 
[Camillo,]  I  can  neither  accufe  him  nor  excufe  him.  I  was  not 
privie  to  his  departure.  And  that  this  is  true  which  I  have  here 
rehearfed,  I  refer  myfelfe  to  the  divine  oracle."     MALoisfE. 

"  My  life  ftands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams,']     To  be  in  the 
level  is,  by  a  metaphor  from  archery,  to  he  within  the  reach. 

Johnson. 

This  metaphor,  (as  both  Mr.  Douce  and  Mr.  Ritfon  have  al- 
ready obferved,)  is  from  gunnery.     See  p.  272,  n.  4. 
&o,  in  King  Henry  VIII  : 

"  1  flood  ith'  level 

"  Of  a  full  charg'd  confederacy."     Steevens. 
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(Thofe  of  your  fadl  are  lb,-)  fo  paft  all  truth  i^ 
Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails:^ 
For  as 

Thy  brat  hath  been  caft  out,  like  to  itlelf, 
No  father  owning  it,  (which  is,  indeed. 
More  criminal  in  thee,  than  it,)  fo  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  juftice  ;  in  whofe  eafieft  paflage, 
Look  for  no  lefs  than  death. 

Her.  Sir,  fpare  your  threats  ; 

The  bug,  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  feek. 
To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity  : 

•  As  you  were  pajt  aUJIiame, 

{Thofe  of  your  faft  arefo,)  fo  pa/t  all  truth  :]  I  do  not  re- 
member thai  fact  is  uled  any  where  ablblutely  for  gui/t,  which 
muft  be  its  lenle  in  this  place.     Perhaps  we  lliould  read : 
Thofe  of  your  pack  arefo. 
Pack  is  a  low  coarfe  word  well  fuited  to  the  rell  of  this  royal 
inve6tive.     Johnson. 

I  Ihouldguefs  feSt  to  be  die  right  word.  See  King  Henry  IF. 
P.  II.Aail.fc.'iv. 

In  Middleton's  Mad  World,  my  Mafters,  a  Courtezan  fays  : 
"  It  is  the  eafieft  art  and  cunning  for  our  feci  to  counterfeit  lick, 
tliat  are  always  full  of  fits  when  we  are  well."     Farmer. 

Thus,  FalftafF,  fpeaking  of  Dol  Tearflieet :  "  So  is  all  her 
feSi :  if  they  be  once  in  a  calm,  they  are  fick."  Thrfe  of  your 
fa6l  may,  however,  mean — thofe  who  have  done  as  you  do. 

Steevens. 

That  Jac?  is  the  trae  reading,  is  proved  declfively  from  the 
words  of  the  novel,  which  our  author  had  in  his  mind,  both 
here,  and  in  a  former  paflage  :  ["  I  ne'er  heard  yet,  That  any 
of  tliefe  bolder  vices,"  &c.]  "  And  as  for  her  [laid  Fandofto]  it 
was  her  part  to  deny  fuch  a  monllrous  crime,  and  to  be  impudent 
in  forfwearing  the.  fact,  lince  fhe  had  pa^ffbd  alljhame  in  cona- 
mitting  the  fault."     Malone. 

*  Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails  :]  It  is  yonvlufi- 
nefs  to  deny  tliis  charge,  but  the  mere  denial  will  be  ulelefs ; 
will  prove  nothing.     Malone. 
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The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,-  your  favour, 

I  do  give  loft ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone, 

But  know  not  how  it  went :  My  fecond  joy, 

And  firft-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  prefence, 

I  am  barr'd,  like  one  infectious  :  My  third  comfort, 

Starr'd  mofl  unluckily,^  is  from  my  breaft 

The  innocent  milk  in  its  mofl:  innocent  mouth, 

Haled  out  to  murder :  Myfelf  on  every  pofl: 

Proclaim'd  a  fl:rumpet ;  With  immodefl:  hatred. 

The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  which  'longs 

To  women  of  all  faihion : — Lafl:ly,  hurried 

Here  to  this  place,  i'the  open  air,  before 

I  have  got  ftrength  of  limit.4     Now,  my  liege. 

Tell  me  what  bleffings  I  have  here  alive, 

That  I  fhould  fear  to  die  ?   Therefore,  proceed. 

But  yet  hear  this  ;  mifl:ake  me  not ; No  !  life, 

I  prize  it  not  a  Itraw  : — but  for  mine  honour, 
(Which  I  would  free,)  if  I  fhall  be  condemn'd 
Upon  furmifes  ;  all  proofs  fleeping  elfe. 
But  what  your  jealoufies  awake;  I  tell  you. 


*  The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,"]  The  fuprevie  lleffing 
cf  my  life.     So,  in  Cymheline  : 

"  O  that  hulband  ! 

"  My  fiipreme  crown  of  grief."     Malone. 

'  Starr  d  moji  unluckily ,"]  i.e.  born  under  an  inaufpicious  pla- 
net.    So,  in  Rojneo  and  Juliet : 

"  And  fhake  the  yoke  of  inaufpicious  ft  ars 
"  From  this  world-wearied  fle(h."     Steevens. 

*  I  have  got  ftrength  of  limit.]  I  know  not  well  howfhength 
of  limit  can  mean  ftrengtli to  pafs  the  limits  of  the  child-bed 
chamber ;  which  yet  it  muft  mean  in  this  place,  unlefs  we  read 
in  a  more  eafy  phrafe,  ftrength  of  limb.     And  now,  ^c. 

Johnson. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  judicioufly  conceives  frength  of  limit  to  mean, 
the  limited  degree  of  ftrength  which  it  is  cujiomary  for  women  to 
acquire,  before  they  arejiiff'ered  to  go  alroad  after  child-learing. 

Steeven's. 
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'Tis  rigour,  and  not  law. 5 — Your  honours  all, 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle ; 
Apollo  be  my  judge. 

1  Lord.  This  your  requeft 

Is  altogether  juft  :  therefore,  bring  forth, 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle. 

^Exeunt  certain  Officers. 

Her.  The  emperor  of  Ruffia  was  my  father : 
O,  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial !  that  he  did  but  fee 
The  flatnefs  of  my  mifery  ;^  yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge  ! 

Re-enter  Officers,  2f;z7A  Cleomenes  awe?  Dion. 

Offi.  You  here  fhall  fwear  upon  this  fword  of 
juftice. 
That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 
Been  both  at  Delphos ;  and  from  thence  have  brought 
This  feal'd-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  deliver'd 
Of  great  Apollo's  priefi: ;  and  that,  fince  then. 
You  have  not  dar'd  to  break  the  holy  feal, 

^ ■  /  tell  you, 

'Tis  rigour,  and  not  law,]  This  alio  is  from  the  novel : 
"  Bellaria,  no  whit  difmaid  with  this  rough  reply,  told  her  hul- 
band  Pandofto,  that  he  fpake  upon  choUer,  and  not  confeience  ; 
tor  her  virtuous  life  had  been  fuch  as  no  fpot  of  fufpicion  could 
ever  ftayne.  And  if  fhe  had  borne  a  friendly  countenance  to 
Egifthus,  it  was  in  refpe6i;  he  was  his  friend,  and  not  for  any 
lulling"  atfeftion  :  therefore  if  Jlie  were  condemned  ivithout  any 
farther  pi  oof e,  it  was  rigour  and  not  law.'"     Malone. 

"*  The  ti3.tne{s  of  ?ny  in  fery -jI     That  is,  howlow^  how  flat  J 
am  laid  by  my  calamity.     Johnson. 

So,  Milton,  Paradife  Loft,  B.  II : 

"  Thus  repuls'd,  our  hnal  hope 

"  Is  flat  defpair."     Malone. 
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Nor  read  the  fecrets  in't. 

Cleo.  Dion.  All  this  we  Avear. 

Leon.  Break  up  the  feals,  and  read. 

Offi.  \_Reacls?^  Hermione  is  chafte.,'^  Polixenes 
llamelejs,  Camillo  a  truefiibject,  Leontes  a  jealous 
tyrant^  his  innocent  babe  truly  begotten ;  and  the 
hing  Jhall  live  luithout  an  heir,  if  that,  which  is  loft, 
he  not  found. 

Lords.  Now  blefled  be  the  great  Apollo  ! 

Her.  Praifed ! 

Leon.  Haft  thou  read  truth  ? 

Offi.  Ky,  my  lord  ;  even  fo 

As  it  is  here  fet  down. 

Leon.  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'the  oracle : 
The  feflions  fhall  proceed  ;  this  is  mere  falfehood. 

Enter  a  Servant,  ha/lily. 

Serf.  My  lord  the  king,  the  king ! 

Leon.  What  is  the  bufinefs  ? 

Serf.  O  fir,  I  fhall  be  hated  to  report  it : 
The  prince  your  fon,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  fpeed,^  is  gone. 


'  Hermione  is  chafte,    fffc.]    This  is   almoft  literally  from 
Lodge's  [J^resnes]  novel : 

"  The  Oracle. 
"  Sufpicion  is  no  proofe  ;  jealoufie  is  an  unequal  judge ;  Bel- 
laria  is   chafte ;    Egillhus  blamelefs  ;    Franion   a  trae  fubject  j 
Pandofto  treacherous ;  his  babe  innocent ;  and  the  king  lliall  dye 
without  an  heire,  if  that  which  is  loll  be  not  found." 

Malone. 

'  Of  the  queen  s  fpeed^]     Of  the  event  of  the  queen's  trial : 
fo  we  Hill  fay,  hefped  well  or  ill.     Johnson. 
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• 

Leon.  How  !  gone  ? 

SERr.  Is  dead. 

Leon.  Apollo's  angry  ;  and  the  heavens  them- 
selves 
Do  ilrike  at  my  injultice.  [HEPvMioNEya/«^.9.]  How 
now  there  ? 

Paul.  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen  : — Look 
down, 
And  fee  what  death  is  doing. 

Leon.  Take  her  hence : 

Her  heart  is  but  o'ercharg'd ;  (he  will  recover. — 
I  have  too  much  believ'd  mine  own  fufpicion  : — 
'Befeech  you,  tenderly  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life. — Apollo,  pardon 

^Exeunt  Paulina  and  Ladies,  with  Herm. 
My  great  profanenefs  'gainft  thine  oracle  ! — 
I'll  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes; 
New  woo  my  queen ;  '  recall  the  good  Camillo ; 
Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy : 
For,  being  tranfported  by  my  jealoufies 
To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  chofe 
Camillo  for  the  minilter,  to  poifon 
My  friend  Polixenes  :  which  had  been  done. 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  fvvift  command, 9  though  I  with  death,  and  with 
Reward,  did  threaten  and  encourage  him. 
Not  doing  it,  and  being  done  :  he,  molt  humane. 


^  But  that  the  good  mind  nf  Camillo  tardied 

My  f IV if t  commajid,']  Here  likewife  ovir  author  has  clofely 
followed  Greene:  "  — promising  not  only  to  iliew  himfelf  a  loyal 
and  a  lo\'ing  hulband  ;  but  alio  to  reconcile  himlelfe  to  Egifthus 
and  Franion ;  revealing  then  before  them  all  the  caufe  of  their 
fecret  flight,  and  how  treacheroufly  he  thought  to  have  praftifed 
his  death,  if  that  the  good  mind  of  his  cup-bearer  had  not  pre- 
vented his  purpofe."     Malone. 
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And  fiU'd  with  honour,  to  my  kingly  guefi: 
Unclafp'd  my  praftice ;  quit  his  fortunes  here, 
Which  you  knew  great ;  and  to  the  certain  hazard 
Of  all  incertainties  himfelf  commended,' 
No  richer  than  his  honour: — How  iie  glillers 
Thorough  my  ruft !  and  how  his  piety 
Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker  !- 

Re-enter  Paulina. 

Paul.  Woe  the  while  ! 

O,  cut  my  lace ;  lefl  my  heart,  cracking  it. 
Break  too  ! 

1  Lord.  What  fit  is  this,  good  lady  ? 

Paul.  What  ftudied  torments,   tyrant,  haft  for 
me  ? 
What  wheels  ?  racks  ?  fires  ?  What  flaying  ?  boil- 
ings 

'  and  to  the  certain  hazard 

Of  all  incertainties  himfelf  commended,]  In  the  original 
copy  ferae  word  probably  of  two  fyllables,  was  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  firft  of  thefe  lines.  I  believe  the  word  omitted 
was  either  doubfid,  or  fearful.  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio 
endeavoured  to  cure  the  defeft  by  reading — certain  hazard  ;  the 
mofl.  improper  word  that  could  have  been  chofen.  How  little 
attention  the  alterations  made  in  that  copy  are  entitled  to,  has 
been  fliown  in  my  Preface.  Commended  is  committed.  See 
p.  283,     Malone. 

I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  therefore  retain  the  emenda- 
tion of  the  fecond  folio. 

Certain  hazard,  &cc.  is  quite  In  our  author's  manner.  So,  in 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  A6t  II.  fc.  ii : 

*'  Until  I  knov/  this/wre  uncertainty.''     Steevens. 

'  Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacher  /]  This  vehement  retrac- 
tation of  Leontes,  accompanied  with  the  confeflion  of  more 
crimes  than  lie  was  fufpeded  of,  is  agreeable  to  our  daily  expe- 
rience of  the  viciflitudes  of  violent  tempers,  and  the  eruptions 
of  minds  oppreifed  with  guilt.     Johnson. 
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In  leads,  or  oils  ?  what  old,  or  newer  torture 
Mult  I  receive  ;  whofe  every  word  defer ves 
To  tafte  of  thy  molt  word  ?  Thy  tyranny 
Together  working  with  thy  jealouiies, — 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine  ! — O,  think,  what  they  have  done. 
And  then  run  mad,  indeed  ;  ftark  mad  !   for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  fpices  of  it. 
That  thou  betray'dft  Polixenes,  'twas  nothing ; 
That  did  but  Ihow  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconllant, 
And  damnable  ungrateful  -J  nor  was't  much, 
Thou  would'fi:  have  poifon'd  good  Camillo's  honour,'^ 


^  That  thou  letray'djt  Polixenes,  Uwas  iiothhig ; 
That  did  butjhoiv  thee,  of  a  fool^  incofijiant. 
And  damnable  ungrateful  .•]  I  have  ventured  at  a  flight  al- 
teration here,  againfl  the  authority  of  all  the  copies,  and  ioxfool 
read— ^foul.  It  is  certainly  too  grofs  and  blunt  in  Paulina,  though 
Ihe  might  impeach  the  King  of  fooleries  in  fome  of  his  pail  ac- 
tions and  condu6t,  to  call  him  downright  a  fool.  And  it  is  much 
more  pardonable  in  her  to  arraign  his  morals,  and  the  qualities 
of  his  mind,  than  rudely  to  call  him  idiot  to  his  face. 

Theobald. 

J/ioio  thee,  of  afoof]     So  all  the  copies.     We  fhould 

read  : 

'Plow  thee  off,  a  fool 

i.  e.  reprefent  thee  in  thy  true  colours  ;  a  fool,  an  inconftant,  &c. 

Warburton. 

Poor  Mr.  Theobald's  courtly  remark  cannot  be  thought  to  de- 
ferve  much  notice.  Dr.  Warburton  too  might  have  fpared  his 
fagacity,  if  he  had  remembered  that  the  prefent  reading,  by  a 
mode  of  fpeech  anciently  much  ufed,  means  only.  It  Jhoivsd  thee 
fivA  a  fool,  then  inconjtant  and  ungrateful.     Johnson. 

Damnalle  is  here  ufed  adverbially.     Sec  Vol.  VIII.  p.  348. 

Malone. 
The  fame  conftruftion  occurs  in  the  fecond  Book  of  Phaer"s 
verfion  of  the  yEneid  : 

"  When  this  the  yong  men  heard  me  fpeak,  cf  wild  they 
waxed  wood."     Stf.evens. 

■*  Thou  would  ft  have  poifond  good  Camillo's  honour,']  How 
ihould  Paulina  know  this  ?    No  one  had  charged  the  King  with 
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To  have  him  kill  a  king ;  poor  trefpafles, 
More  monilrous  Handing  by  :  whereof  I  reckon 
The  cafting  forth  to  crows  thy  baby  daughter. 
To  be  or  none,  or  little  ;  though  a  devil 
Would  have  (bed  water  out  of  fire,  ere  don't  -.5 
Nor  is't  diredlly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 
Of  the  young  prince  ;  whole  honourable  thoughts 
(Thoughts  high  for  one  fo  tender,)  cleft  the  heart 
That  could  conceive,  a  grofs  and  fooli(h  lire 
Blemilh'd  his  gracious  dam  :  this  is  not,  no. 
Laid  to  thy  anfwer :  But  the  laft, — O,  lords. 
When  I  have  faid,  cry,  woe  ! — the  queen,  the  queen, 
The  Iweeteft,  deareft,  creature's  dead  ;    and  ven- 
geance for't 
Not  dropp'd  down  yet. 

1  Lord.  The  higher  powers  forbid  ! 

Paul.  I  fay,   fhe's  dead;  I'll  fwcar't :    if  word, 
nor  oath, 
Prevail  not,  go  and  fee :  if  you  can  bring 
Tindlure,  or  luftre,  in  her  lip,  her  eye. 
Heat  outwardly,  or  breath  within,  I'll  ferve  you 
As  I  would  do  the  gods. — But,  O  thou  tyrant ! 
Do  not  repent  thefe  things ;  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  thy  woes  can  ftir :  therefore  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  defpair.     A  thoufand  knees 
Ten  thoufand  years  together,  naked,  fading. 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  flill  winter 
In  ftorm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

this  crime  except  himfelf,  while  Paulina  was  abfent,  attending 
on  Herniione.  The  poet  feems  to  have  forgotten  this  circuai- 
ilance.     Malone. 

•  thous'h  a  devil 


Would  have  Jlied  water  out  of  Jire,  ere  dun  f:']  i.e.  a  devil 
would  have  llicd  tears  of  pity  o'er  the  damned,  ere  he  would 
have  committed  fuch  an  a6tion.     Steevens. 
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Leon.  Go  on,  go  on  : 

Thou  canit  not  fpeak  too  much ;  I  liave  delerv'd 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bittereft. 

1  Lord.  Say  no  more ; 

Howe'er  the  bufiiiefs  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
rthe  boldnefs  of  your  fpeech. 

Pjul.  I  am  forry  for't  ;^ 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  fliall  come  to  know  them, 
I  do  repent :  Alas,  I  have  Ihow'd  too  much 
The  rafhnefs  of  a  woman  :  he  is  touch 'd 
To  the  noble  heart. — What's  gone,  and  what's  pafl 

help. 
Should  be  palt  grief  t^  Do  not  receive  affliction 
At  my  petition,  I  beieech  you ;  rather 
Let  me  be  punitli'd,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  fhould  foiget.     Now,  good  my  liege. 
Sir,  royal  fir,  forgivx  a  foolifli  woman  : 
The  love  I  bore  your  queen, — lo,  fool  again  ! — 
I'll  fpeak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children ; 
I'll  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord. 
Who  is  lolt  too  :  Take  your  patience  to  you. 
And  I'll  fay  nothing. 

Leon.  Thou  didft  fpeak  but  well, 

When  molt  the  tiiith  ;  which  I  receive  much  better 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.     Pr  ytliee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen,  and  fon  : 
One  grave  ihall  be  for  both  ;  upon  them  ihall 
The  caules  of  tlieir  deatli  appear,  unto 


°  1  am  forry  for  t  j]     This  is  another  inftance  of  the  fudden 
changes  incident  to  vehement  and  ungovernable  minds. 

Johnson. 

7 u'haCs  paji  help. 

Should  be  pajt  grief:']     So,  in  King  Richard  11 : 
"  Things  pajfl:  redrefs^  are  now  with  me  paft  care." 

Steevens. 
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Our  fliame  perpetual :  Once  a  day  I'll  vifit 

The  chapel  where  they  lie ;  and  tears,  fhed  there. 

Shall  be  my  recreation  :  So  long  as 

Nature  will  bear  up  with  this  exercife. 

So  long  I  daily  vow  to  ule  it.     Come, 

And  lead  me  to  thefe  forrows.  [^Exeuvt, 


SCENE  III. 

Bohemia.     ^  defert  Country  near  the  Sea. 

Enter  Antigonus,    with  the   Child;    and  a 
Mariner. 

Ant.    Thou  art  perfe6l  then/    our  fhip  hath 
touch'd  upon 
The  deferts  of  Bohemia  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  my  lord ;  and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time :  the  Ikies  look  grimly. 
And  threaten  prefent  blullers.  In  my  confcience. 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angry. 
And  frown  upon  us. 

Ant.  Their    facred    wills   be   done ! — Go,    get 
aboard ; 
Look  to  thy  bark  ;  I'll  not  be  long,  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.  Make  your  beft  hafte ;  and  go  not 
Too  far  i'the  land  :  'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather ; 
Belides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey,  that  keep  upon't. 

'  Thou  art  peg:fe6l  then,']  PerfeSl  is  often  ufed  by  Shakfpearc 
for  certain,  well  ufflcr^d,  or  welt  informed.     Johnson, 

It  is  fo  ufed  by  almoll  all  our  ancient  writers.     Steevens. 
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^NT.  Go  thou  away : 

I'll  follow  inftantly. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  fo  rid  o'the  bulinels.  [^Exit, 

u4nt.  Come,  poor  babe : 

I  have  heard,  (but  not  bellev'd,)  the  fpirits  of  the 

dead 
May  walk  again  :  if  fuch  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  lafi:  night ;  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.     To  me  comes  a  creature. 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  lide,  fome  another ; 
I  never  faw  a  vefiel  of  like  forrow, 
So  fill'd,  and  fo  becoming :  in  pure  white  robes. 
Like  very  fan6lity,  fhe  did  approach 
My  cabin  where  I  lay  :  thrice  bow'd  before  me ; 
And,  gafping  to  begin  fome  fpeech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  fpouts :  the  fury  fpent,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her :   Good  Antigonus, 
Since  fate,  againji  thy  better  difpojition, 
Hath  made  thy  perfonfor  the  thrower-out 
Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath,--^ 
Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia, 
There  weep,  and  leave  it  crying ;   and,  for  the  babe 
Is  counted  loft  for  ever,  Perdita, 
I prythee,  caWt :  for  this  ungentle  bujinefs, 
Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne' er  fialt  J'ee 
Thy  wife  Paulina  more : — and  fo,  with  ihrieks, 
She  melted  into  air.     Affrighted  much, 
I  did  in  time  colle6t  myfelf ;  and  thought 
This  was  fo,  and  no  flamber.     Dreams  are  toys  : 
Yet,  for  this  once,  vea,  fuperflitioufly, 
I  will  be  fquar'd  by  this.     I  do  believe, 
Hennione  hath  fufFer'd  death ;  and  that 
Apollo  would,  this  being  indeed  the  ilTue 
Of  king  Polixenes,  it  Ihould  here  be  laid, 

Vol.  IX,  X 
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Either  for  life,  or  death,  upon  the  earth 

Of  its  right  father. — Blollbm,  fpeed  thee  well ! 

\^  Laying  doivn  the  Child. 
There  lie  ;  and  there  thy  character  -.^  there  thefe ; 

[Laying  doicn  a  Bundle, 
Which  may,    if  fortune  pleafe,  both  breed  thee, 

pretty, 
And  ftill  reft  thine. The  ftorm  begins  : — Poor 

wretch. 
That,  for  thy  mother's  fault,  art  thus  expos'd 
To  lofs,  and  what  may  follow  ! — Weep  I  cannot, 
But  my  heart  bleeds  :  and  moft  accurs'd  am  I, 
To  be  by  oath  enjoin'd  to  this. — Farewell ! 
The  day  frowns  more  and  more ;  thou  art  like  to 

have 
A  lullaby  too  rough  :^  I  never  faw 
The  heavens  fo  dim  by  day.    A  favage  clamour  ?^ — 

Well  may  I  get  aboard  ! This  is  the  chace  ; 

I  am  gone  for  ever.  [Exit,  purfued  by  a  Bear, 

Enter  an  old  Shepherd. 

Shep.  I  would,  there  were  no  age  between  ten 
and  three  and  twenty  ;  or  that  youth  ^^'ould  fleep 
out  the  reft  :  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  between 
but  getting  wenches  with  child,  wronging  the  an- 
cientry,  ftealing,    fighting. — Hark  you  now  ! ■ 

*  thy  charafter  :]  thy  delcription ;  i.  e.  the  writing  after- 
wards difcovered  with  Perdita.     Steevens, 

'  A  lullaby  too  rough  :]  So,  in  Dorajius  and  Faunia  :  "  Shall 
thy  tender  mouth,  inftead  of  fweet  kifles,  be  nipped  widi  bit- 
ter ftormes  ?  Shalt  tliou  have  the  whijiling  ivifids  for  thy  lullaly, 
and  the  fait  fea-fome,  inftead  of  fweet  milke  ?"     Malone. 

*  A  favage  clamour?']    This  clamour  was  the  cry  of  the 

dogs  and  hunters ;   then  feeing  the  bear,  he  cries,  this   is  the 
chace,  or,  the  afiimal  purjued.     Johnson. 
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Would  any  but  thefe  boiled  brains  of  nineteen,  and 
two-and-twenty,  hunt  this  weather  ?  They  have 
feared  away  two  of  my  bell:  fheep  ;  which,  I  fear, 
the  wolf  will  fooner  find,  than  the  mafter :  if  any 
where  I  have  them,  'tis  by  the  fea-fide,  browzing 
on  ivy. 3  Good  luck,  an't  be  thy  will  !  what  have 
we  here  ?  [Taking  up  the  Child.']  Mercy  on's,  a 
barne  ;  a  very  pretty  barne  \'^  A  boy,  or  a  child, 5  I 
wonder  ?  A  pretty  one ;  a  very  pretty  one :  Sure, 
fome  fcape :  though  I  am  not  bookifh,  yet  I  can 
read  waiting- gentlewoman  in  the  fcape.  <  This  has 
been  fome  flair-work,  fome  trunk-work,  fome  be- 
hind-door-work :  they  were  warmer  that  got  this, 
than  the  poor  thing  is  here.  I'll  take  it  up  for 
pity  :  yet  I'll  tarry  till  my  fon  come  ;  he  hollaed  but 
even  now.     Whoa,  ho  hoa  ! 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Hilloa,  loa  ! 

Shep.  What,  art  fo  near  ?  If  thou'lt  fee  a  thing 


^  if  any  where  I  have  them,  'tis  ly  f^e  fea-fide,  browz- 
ing on  hy.]  This  alfo  is  from  the  novel :  "  [The  Shepherd]  fear- 
ing either  that  the  tvolves  or  eagles  had  undone  him,  (for  he  was 
fo  poore  as  a  flieepe  Avas  halfe  his  fubftance,)  wand'red  downe 
towards  the  fta-cliff'es,  to  fee  if  perchance  the  Jheepe  was  Irouz- 
ing  on  the  fea-ivy,  whereon  tliey  doe  greatly  feed."     Malone. 

*  a  barne  5  a  very  pretty  barne  !]  i.  e.  child.     So,  in  R. 

Broome's  Northern  Lafs,  l633  : 

"  Peace  wayward  barne  !  O  ceafe  thy  moan, 
"  Thy  far  more  wayward  daddy's  gone." 
It  is  a  North  country  word.     Barns  for  boms,  things  born  j 
feeming  to  anfwer  to  the  Latin  nati.     Steevens. 

^  A  toy,  or  a  child,]  I  am  told,  that  in  fome  of  our  in- 
land counties,  a.  female  infa7it,  in  contradiftin«5tion  to  a  male  one, 
is  ftill  termed,  among  the  peafantry, — a  child.     Steevens. 
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to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten,  come 
hither.     What  ailefl  thou,  man  ? 

Clo.  I  have  feen  two  fuch  fights,  by  Tea,  and  by 
land  ; — but  I  am  not  to  fay,  it  is  a  fea,  for  it  is  now 
the  Iky ;  betwixt  the  firmament  and  it,  you  cannot 
thrull  a  bodkin's  point. 

She  p.  Why,  boy,  how  is  it  ? 

Clo.  I  would,  you  did  but  fee  how  it  chafes, 
how  it  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  fhore  !  but  that's 
not  to  the  point :  O,  the  moft  piteous  cry  of  the 
poor  fouls !  fometimes  to  fee  'em,  and  not  to  fee 
'em  :  now  the  fliip  boring  the  moon  with  her  main- 
maft  \^  and  anon  fwallowed  with  yeft  and  froth,  as 
you'd  thrufi;  a  cork  into  a  hog(head.  And  then  for 
the  land  fervice, — To  fee  how  the  bear  tore  out  his 
fhoulder-bone ;  how  he  cried  to  me  for  help,  and 
faid,  his  name  was  Antigonus,  a  nobleman  : — But 
to  make  an  end  of  the  filip  : — to  fee  how  the  fea 
flap-dragoned  it :-' — but,  fii-ft,  how  the  poor  fouls 
roared,  and  the  fea  mocked  them ; — and  how  the 
poor  gentleman  roared,  and  the  bear  mocked  him, 
both  roaring  louder  than  the  fea,  or  weather. 

Sh£P.,  'Name  of  mercy,  when  was  this,  boy  ? 

Clo.  Now,  now ;  I  have  not  winked  fince  I  faw 
thefe  fights  :  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under  water, 
nor  the  bear  half  dined  on  the  gentleman  ;  he's  at 
it  now. 

^  7107V  theJJiip  lori77g  the  vioon  with  her  viain-7}7ajt  {[ 

So,  in  Pericles :  "  But  fea-room,  and  tlie  brine  and  cloudy  billow 
kifs  the  moon,  I  care  not."     Malone. 

''  flap-dragoned  it  :]  i,  e,  fwallowed  it,  as  our  ancient 

topers  fwallowed  ^flap-dragons.  So,  in  Love's  Lalour's  Loft  : 
"  Thou  art  eafier  fwallowed  than  afap-dragon."  See  note  on 
King  Henri/  IF.  P.  II.  AQ.  II.  fc,  iv,     Steevens. 
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Shep.  Would  I  had  been  by,  to  have  helped  the 
old  man  I'"^ 

Clo.  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  fliip  fide,  to 
have  helped  her  ;  there  your  charity  would  have 
lacked  footing.  \_^Jide. 

Shep.  Heavy  matters !  heavy  matters  !  but  look 
thee  here,  boy.  Now  blefs  thyfelf ;  thou  met'ft 
with  things  dying,  I  with  things  new  born.  Here's 
a  light  for  thee ;  look  thee,  a  bearing-cloth  9  for  a 
fquire's  child  !  Look  thee  here ;  take  up,  take  up, 
boy ;  opeift.  So,  let's  fee ;  It  was  told  me,  I 
Ihould  be  rich  bv  the  fairies  :  this  is  fome  change- 
ling:^— open't :  What's  within,  boy? 

'  Shep.  IFouId  I  had  been  ly,  to  have  helped  the  old  man  /] 
Though  all  the  printed  copies  concur  in  this  reading,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  we  ought  to  reftore,  yiohleman.  The  Shepherd  knew 
nothing  of  Antigonus's  age ;  beiides,  the  Clown  hath  juft  told 
his  father,  that  he  faid  his  name  was  Antigonus,  a  nobleman ; 
and  no  lefs  than  three  times  in  this  lliort  fcene,  the  Clown,  fpeak- 
ing  of  him,  calls  him  the  gentleman.     Theobald. 

I  fuppofe  the  Shepherd  infers  the  age  of  Antigonus  from  his 
inability  to  defend  himfelf ;  or  perhaps  Shakfpeare,  whowascon- 
fcious  that  he  himfelf  defigned  Antigonus  for  an  old  man,  has 
inadvertently  given  this  knowledge  to  the  Shepherd  who  had 
never  feen  him.     Steevens. 

Perhaps  the  word  old  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  prece- 
ding fpeech  :  "  — nor  the  bear  half  dined  on  the  old  gentleman  j" 
Mr.  Steevens's  fecond  conjetture,  however,  is,  I  believe,  the  true 
one.     Malone. 

^  a  hearin"-cloth — 1  A  bearing-cloth  is  the  fine  mantle 

or  cloth  with  which  a  child  is  ufually  covered,  when  it  is  carried 
to  the  church  to  be  baptized.     Percy. 

^  fome  changeling  :]    i.e.  fome  child  left  behind  by  tlie 

fairies,  in  the  room  of  one  which  they  had  ftolen. 
So,  in  A  Midfum mer-NighC s  Dream  : 

"  A  lovely  boy,  ftol'n  from  an  Indian  king ; 

"  She  never  had  fo  fweet  a  changeling,'"     Steevens, 
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Clo.  You're  a  made  old  man  \^  if  the  fins  of  your 
youth  are  forgiven  you,  you're  well  to  live.  Gold ! 
all  gold ! 

SiiEF.  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  'twill  prove 
fo :  up  with  it,  keep  it  clofe  ;  home,  home,  the 
next  way. 3  We  are  lucky,  boy  ;  and  to  be  fo  ftill, 
requires  nothing  but  fecrecy. — Let  my  flieep  go : — 
Come,  good  boy,  the  next  way  home. 

Clo.  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  findings  ; 
I'll  go  fee  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman, 
and  how  much  he  hath  eaten  :  they  are  never  curfi^, 
but  when  they  are  hungry  -^  if  there  be  any  of  him 
left,  I'll  bury  it. 

She  p.  That's  a  good  deed  :  If  thou  may'fi;  dif- 


'  You're  a  made  old  man  ;]  In  former  copies  : — You  re  a  mad 
old  man  ;  ifthejins  of  your  youth  are  forgiven  you,  yuure  ivell 
to  live.  Gold !  all  gold  ! — ^This  the  Clown  lays  upon  his  open- 
ing his  fardel,  and  difcovering  the  wealth  in  it.  But  this  is  no 
reafon  why  he  fliould  call  his  father  a  mad  old  man.  I  have  ven- 
tured to  correft  in  the  text — Yotire,a  made  old  man  ;  i.  e.  your 
fortune's  made  by  this  adventitious  treafure.  So  our  poet,  in  a 
number  of  other  palfages.     Theobald. 

Dr.  Warburton  did  not  accept  this  emendation,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly right.  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  novel :  "  The  good 
man  defired  his  wife  to  be  quiet :  if  fhe  would  hold  peace,  they 
were  ?nade  for  ever."     Farmer. 

So,  in  the  ancient  ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Tinker  : 
"  I  have  a  warrand  from  tlie  king, 

"■  To  take  him  where  I  can  ; 
*'  If  you  can  tell  me  where  hee  is, 

"  I  will  you  make  a  man."     Steevens. 

'  the  next  loay.']  i.  e.  the  neareft  way.     So,  in  King 

Henry  IF.  P.  I :   "  'Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red- 
breaft  teacher."     Steevens. 

* they  are  never  curft,  hut  when  they  are  hungry  .•]  Curji, 

lignifies  -mifchievous.  Thus  the  adage  :   "  Cmjt  cows  have  fhort 
horns."     Henley. 
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cern  by  that  which  is  left  of  him,  what  he  is,  fetch 
me  to  the  light  of  him. 

Clo.  Marry,  will  I ;  and  you  fhall  help  to  put 
him  i'the  ground. 

Shep.  'Tis  a  lucky  day,  boy ;  and  we'll  do  good 
deeds  on't.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 

Enter  Time,  as  Chorus. 

Time.  I, — that  pleafe  fome,  try  all ;  both  joy,  and 
terror, 
Of  good  and  bad  ;  that  make,  and  unfold  error,- — 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 
To  ufe  my  wings.     Impute  it  not  a  crime. 
To  me,  or  my  fwift  pallage,  that  I  Aide 
O'er  lixteen  years/  and  leave  the  growth  untried 

*  that  make,  and  unfold  error,']     This  does  not,  in  my 

opinion,  take  in  the  poet's  thought.  Time  does  not  make  mif- 
takes,  and  difcover  them,  at  different  conjunctures  j  but  the  poet 
means,  that  Time  often  for  a  feafon  covers  errors  ;  which  he  af- 
terwards d'lfplays  and  brings  to  light.    I  chufe  therefore  to  read  : 

"■  that  malk  and  unfold  error, Theobald. 

Theobald's  emendation  is  furely  unneceffary.  Departed  time 
renders  many  fa6ts  obfcure^  and  in  that  fenfe  is  the  caufe  of  error. 
Time  to  come  brings  difcoveries  with  it. 

"  Thefe  very  comments  on  Shakfpeare  (fays  Mr.  M.  Mafon,) 
prove  that  time  can  both  make  and  unfold  error."     Steevens. 

*  that  IJlidc 

O'er  Jixteen  years,]  This  trefpafs,  in  refpe6l  of  dramatick 
unity,  will  app^  venial  to  thofe  who  have  read  the  once  famous 

X4 
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Of  that  wide  gap ;'  fince  it  is  in  my  power 
To  o'erthrow  law/  and  in  one  felf-born  hour 


Lyly's  Endymion,  or  (as  he  himfelf  calls  it  in  the  prologue,)  his 
Man  in  the  Moon.  This  author  was  applauded  and  very  liberally 
paid  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Two  atts  of  his  piece  comprize  the 
fpace  of  forty  years,  Endymion  lying  down  to  lleep  at  the  end 
of  the  fecond,  and  waking  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the  fifth,  after  a 
nap  of  that  unconfcionable  length.  Lyly  has  likewife  been 
guilty  of  much  greater  abfurdities  than  ever  Shakfpeare  com- 
mitted ;  for  he  fuppofes  that  Endymion's  hair,  features,  and 
perfon,  were  changed  by  age  during  his  fleep,  while  all  the  other 
perfonages  of  the  drama  remained  without  alteration. 

George  Whetftone,  in  the  epiftle  dedicatory,  before  his  Promos 
and  CaJJandra.,  1578,  (on  the  plan  of  vjhxch.  Meqfure  for  Mea- 
ftire  is  formed,)  had  pointed  out  many  of  thefe  abfurdities  and 
offences  againft  the  laws  of  the  Drama.  It  muft  be  owned, 
therefore,  that  Shakfpeare  has  not  fallen  into  them  through  igno- 
rance of  what  they  were  :  "  For  at  this  daye,  the  Italian  is  lb 
lafcivious  in  his  comedies,  that  honefi:  hearts  are  grieved  at  his 
a6tions.  The  Frenchman  and  Spaniard  follow  the  Italian's  hu- 
mour. The  German  is  too  holy  ;  for  he  prefents  on  everye  com- 
mon ftage,  what  preachers  fliould  pronounce  in  pulpits.  The 
Engliflmian  in  this  quallitie,  is  raofl  vaine,  indifcreete,  and  out 
of  order.  He  firft  grounds  his  worke  on  impolhbilities  :  then  in 
three  houres  ronnes  he  throwe  the  worlde  :  marry es,  gets  chil- 
dren, makes  children  men,  men  to  conquer  kingdomes,  murder 
monfters,  and  bring'^th  goddes  from  heaven,  and  fetcheth  devils 
from  hell,"  &c.  This  quotation  will  ferve  to  fhow  that  our  poet 
might  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  literary  laws,  but,  like 
Achilles,  denied  that  laws  were  defigned  to  operate  on  beings 
confident  of  theii'  own  powers,  and  fecure  of  graces  beyond  tlie 
reach  of  art.     Steevens. 

In  The  plea  fan  t  Cornedie  of  Patient  Griffel,  l603,  written  by 
Thomas  Dekker,  Henry  Chettle,  and  William  Haughton,  Griffel 
is  in  the  firfl  Act  married,  and  foon  afterwards  brought  to  bed  of 
twins,  a  fon  and  a  daughter  ;  and  the  daughter  in  the  fifth  A6t 
IS  produced  on  the  fcene  as  a  woman  old  enough  to  be  married. 

Malone. 

'  and  leave  the  growth  untried 

Of  that  u'ide  gap  ;]  Our  author  attends  more  to  his  ideas 
than  to  his  words.  The  growth  of  the  wide  gap,  is  fomewhat 
irregular  ;  but  he  means,  the  groivth,  or  progrcffion  of  the  time 
which  filled  up  the  gap  of  the  ftory  between  Perdita's  birth  and 
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To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  cuftom  ;  Let  me  pafs 

The  fame  I  am,  ere  ancient' ft  order  was, 

Or  what  is  now  received ;  I  witnefs  to 

The  times  that  brought  them  in ;  fo  fliall  I  do 

To  the  frefheft  things  now  reigning;  and  make  ftale 

The  gliltering  of  this  prelent,  as  my  tale 

Now  leems  to  it.     Your  patience  this  allowing, 

I  turn  my  glafs  ;  and  give  my  fcene  luch  growing. 

As  you  had  ilept  between.     Leontes  leaving 

The  effedls  of  his  fond  jealoufies  ;  fo  grieving, 

That  he  lliuts  up  himfelf ;  imagine  me. 

Gentle  fpeclators,  that  I  now  may  be 

In  fair  Bohemia  ;9  and  rem.ember  well, 

I  mentioned  a  fon  o'the  king's,  which  Florizel 


her  fixteenth  year.  To  leave  this  grotvth  untried,  is,  to  leave  the 
paffages  of  the  intermediate  years  unnoted  and  unexamined. 
Untried  is  not,  perhaps,  tlie  word  which  he  would  have  chofen, 
but  which  his  rhyme  required.     Johnson, 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  of  growth  is  confirmed  by  a  fubfe- 
quent  paflage  : 

"  I  turn  my  glafs  ;  and  give  my  fcene  fuch  growing, 

"  As  you  had  ilept  between." 
Again,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre  : 

"  Whom  our  iaik-growing  fcene  muft  find 

"  AtTharfus." 
Gap,  the  reading  of  the  original  copy,  which  Dr.  Warburton 
changed  to  gulph,  is  likewife  fupported  by  the  fame  play,  in 
which  old  Gower,  who  appears  as  Chorus,  fays  : 

"■  learn  of  me,  who  ftand  i'the  gaps  to  teach  you 

"  The  ftages  of  our  llory."     Malone. 

-fince  it  is  in  my  potver  &c.]  The  reafoning  of  Time  is 


not  very  clear  ;  he  feems  to  mean,  that  he  who  has  broke  fo  many 
laws  may  now  break  another ;  that  he  who  introduced  every 
thing,  may  introduce  Perdita  in  her  fixteenth  year  ;  and  he  in- 
treats  that  he  inay  pafs  as  of  old,  before  any  order  or  fucceflion 
of  obj^fts,  ancient  or  modern,  diftinguiflied  his  periods. 

JoHNSOX. 


imagine  me. 


Gentle  fpeclators,   that  I  nniv  may  be 

In  fair  Bohemia  ;]   Time  is  every  where  alike.     I  know  not 
whether  both  fenfc  and  grammar  may  not  dictate  : 
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I  now  name  to  you  ;  and  vvithfpeed  To  pace 

To  ipeak  of  Perdita,  now  grown  in  grace 

Equal  with  wond'ring :  What  of  her  enfues, 

I  lift  not  prophecy  ;  but  let  Time's  news 

Be  known,  when  'tis  brought  forth  : — a  {hepherd*s 

daughter, 
And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after. 
Is  the  argument  of  time :'  Of  this  allow,- 
If  ever  you  have  fpent  time  worfe  ere  now ; 
If  never  yet,  that  Time  himfelf  doth  fay, 
He  wifhes  earneftly,  you  never  may.  [^Eocit. 


SCENE  I. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Polixenes. 

Enter  Polixenes  and  Camillo. 

Pol.  I  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  more  im- 
portunate :  'tis  a  licknefs,  denying  thee  any  thing ; 
a  death,  to  grant  this. 


imagine  we 
Gentle fpeciators,  that  you  now  viay  le,  &c. 
Ivct  7/^  imagine  that  you,  who  behold  thefe  fccnes,  are  now  in 
Bohemia.     Johnson, 

Imagine  we,  means  imagine  with  me,  or  imagineybr  me ;  and 
is  a  common  mode  of  expreflion.  Thus  we  fay  "  do  me  fuch  a 
thing," — "  fpell  me  fuch  a  word."  In  King  Henry  IF.  FalftafF 
fays,  fpeaking  of  fack  : 

"  It  afcends  me  into  tlie  brain,  dries  me  there,"  &:c. 
Again,  in  King  Lear,    Glofter  fays  to  Edmund,    fpeaking  of 
Edgar  : 

"  Wind  me  into  him,"  &c.     M,  Mason. 

'  Is  the  argument  of  time  ;]  Argument  is  the  fame  with/ubjeSi. 

Johnson. 

Of  this  allow,]  To  allow  in  our  author  s  time  fignified 


to  approve.     Malone. 
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Cam.  It  is  fifteen  years,^  fince  I  fiw  my  country: 
though  I  have,  for  the  inoit  part,  been  aired  abroad, 
I  deiire  to  lay  my  bones  there.  Beiides,  the  peni- 
tent king,  my  mafter,  hath  fent  for  me  :  to  vvhofe 
feeling  lorrows  I  might  be  fome  allay,  or  I  o'er- 
ween  to  think  fo  ;  which  is  another  fpur  to  my  de- 
parture. 

Pol.  As  thou  loveil  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out 
the  reft  of  thy  fervices.  by  leaving  me  now :  the 
need  I  have  of  thee,  thine  own  goodnefs  hath  made; 
better  not  to  have  had  thee,  than  thus  to  want 
thee :  thou,  having  made  me  bufinefies,  which  none, 
without  thee  can  fufficiently  manage,  muft  either 
flay  to  execute  them  thyfelf,  or  take  away  with  thee 
the  very  fervices  thou  haft  done :  which  if  I  have 
not  enough  conftdered,  (as  too  much  I  cannot,)  to 
be  more  thankful  to  thee,  fliall  be  my  ftudy ;  and 
my  profit  therein,  the  heaping  friendfhips.4  Of 
that  fatal  country  Sicilia,  pr'ythee  fpeak  no  more : 
whofe  very  naming  punifhes  me  with  the   remem- 


^  It  is  bitten  years,']  We  Ihould  read— ^rftew.     ri/«ehasjuft 
laid  : 

•  that  IJlide 

Oer  fixteen  years 

Again,  A6t  V.  fc.  iii  :   "  Which  lets  go  by  {omej/xlcen  years." 
— Again,  Hid  : — "  Which  Jixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away." 

Steevens. 


*  and  my  profit  therein,  the  heaping  friendfhips.]    The 

fenfe  of  heaping  friendjlnps ,  though  like  many  other  of  onr  au- 
thor's, unufual,  at  leaft  unufual  to  modern  ears,  is  not  veiy  ob- 
fcure.  To  be  more  thanhful  Jliall  le  my  ftudy  ;  and  my  profit 
therein  the  heaping  friendjhips.  That  is,  I  will  for  ^the  future 
le  more  liberal  of  reconipence,  from  which  I  Jliall  receive  this 
advantage,  that  as  1  heap  benefits  IJhali  heap  friendjliips,  as  I 
confer  favours  on  thee  IJhall  increafe  the  friendjhip  between  us. 

Johnson. 

Friendjliips  is,  I  believe,  here  ufed,  with  fufficient  licence, 
merely  for  friendly  offices.     Malone. 
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brance  of  that  penitent,  as  thou  caH'ft  him,  and 
reconciled  king,  my  brother ;  whofe  lols  of  his 
moft  precious  queen,  and  children,  are  even  now 
to  be  afrefn  lamented.  Say  to  me,  when  faw'lt  thou 
the  prince  Florizel  my  Ion  ?  Kings  are  no  lefs  un- 
happy, their  iflue  not  being  gracious,  than  they  are 
in  lofing  them,  when  they  have  approved  their 
virtues. 

Cam.  Sir,  it  is  three  days,  fince  I  faw  the  prince : 
What  his  happier  affairs  may  be,  are  to  me  un- 
known :  but  I  have,  miffingly,  noted, 5  he  is  of  late 
much  retired  from  court ;  and  is  lefs  frequent  to 
his  princely  exercifes,  than  formerly  he  hath  ap- 
peared. 

Pol.  I  have  confidered  fo  much,  Camillo  ;  and 
with  fome  care ;  fo  far,  that  I  have  eyes  under  my 
fervice,  which  look  upon  his  removednefs  :  from 
whom  I  have  this  intelligence ;  That  he  is  feldom 
from  the  houfe  of  a  mofi:  homely  fhepherd  ;  a  man, 
they  fay,  that  from  very  nothing,  and  beyond  the 
imagination  of  his  neighbours,  is  grown  into  an 
unfpeakable  eftate. 

Cam.  I  have  heard,  fir,  of  fuch  a  man,  who  hath 
a  daughter  of  mofl  rare  note :  the  report  of  her  is 
extended  more,  than  can  be  thought  to  begin  from 
fuch  a  cottage. 

Pol.  That's  likewife  part  of  my  intelligence. 
But,  I  fear  the  angle  ^  that  plucks  our  fon  thither. 

5  Irit  I  have,  miflingly,  noted,']  Mil/higly  noted  means, 

I  have  obferved  him  at  intervals,  not  conftantly  or  regularly,  but 
t)Ccafionally.     Steevens. 

^  Bat,  I  fear  the  angle  — ]  Mr.  Theobald  reads, — ajid  I 

fear  the  evgle.     Johnson. 

Angle  in  this  place  means  3.  fJJiing-rod,  which  he  reprefents 
as  drawing  his  fon,  like  a  filh,  away.     So,  in  K.  Henry  IF.  P.  I : 
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Tliou  {halt  accompany  us  to  the  place :  where  we 
will,  not  appearing  what  we  are,  have  fome  quef- 
tion  7  with  the  fhepherd  ;  from  whofe  fimplicity,  I 
think  it  not  uneafy  to  get  the  caufe  of  my  fon's 
refort  thither.  Pr'ythee,  be  my  prefent  partner 
in  this  bulinefs,  and  lay  afide  the  thoughts  of 
Sicilia. 

Cjm.  I  willingly  obey  your  command. 

Pol.  My  bell  Camillo  ! — We  mufl  difguife  our- 
felves.  ^Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

The  fame.    A  Road  near  the  Shepherd's  Cottage. 
Enter  Autolycus,^  Jinging. 
When  daffodils  begin  to  peer,^- 


TVith,  heigh!  the  doxy  over  the  dale, — 
Why  J  then  comes  in  thejweet  othe  year  ; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  iui)iter's  pale. 


'  he  did  win 


"  The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for." 
Again,  in  ^ITs  well  that  ends  well  : 

"  She  knew  her  diftance,  and  did  angle  for  me." 

Steevens. 
So,  in  Lyly's  Sapho  and  Phao,   15Q1  : 

"  Thine  angle  is  ready,  when  thine  oar  is  idle  ;  and  as  fweet 
is  the  filh  which  thou  getteft  in  the  river,  as  the  fowl  which 
otlier  buy  in  the  market."     Malone. 

'  yo??7equefl:ion — ]  i.  e.  fome  talk.     See  Vol.  VI.  p.  280, 

n.  8.     Mai.one. 

^  Autolycus,']    Aiitolycus  was  the  fon  of  Mercury,  and 

as  famous  for  all  the  arts  of  fraud  and  thievery  as  his  father ; 
"  Non  fuit  yJutolyci  tdm  plceala  vumus."     Martial. 
See  alfo,  Homer's  Odyjjly,  Book  XIX.     STEEVE^fs. 

'   IVheii  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

And 

Jog  on,  Jog   on,  the  foot-path  way,}     "  Two   nonfenficai 
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The  ivhite  Pieet  bleaching  on  the  hedge,'^ — 

With,  hey  !  thejweet  birds,  0,  how  they  Jing! — 

Dothfet  my  pugging  tooth  ^  on  edge  ; 
For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dijiifor  a  king. 


fongs,  by  the  rogue  Autol)-cus,"  fays  Dr.  Barney. — But  could 
not  the  many  compliments  paid  by  Shakfpeare  to  mufical  faience, 
intercede  for  a  better  epithet  than  vonfcnjical  ? 

The  Dr.  fubfequently  obferves,  that  "  This  Autolycus  is  the 
true  ancient  Minihel,  as  defcribed  in  the  old  Fabliaux." 

I  believe,  that  many  of  our  readers  will  pufli  tl^e  comparifon 
a  little  further,  and  concur  with  me  in  thinking  that  our  viodern 
minftrels  of  the  opera,  like  tlieir  predeceffor  Autolycus,  are  pick- 
pockets as  well  as  iingers  of  nonjenjical  ballads.     Steevens. 

^  For  the  red  Hood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale.']  This  line  has 
fuffered  a  great  variety  of  alterations,  but  I  am  perfuaded  tiie  old 
reading  is  the  true  one.  The  firft  folio  has  "  the  winter  s pale-" 
and  the  meaning  is,  the  red,  the  fpring  blood  now  reigns  o'er 
the  parts  lately  under  the  doininion  of  winter.  The  EngliJIi  pale, 
the  Irijh  pale,  were  frequent  expreffions  in  Shakfpeare's  time  ; 
and  the  words  red  and  pale  were  chofen  for  the  fake  of  the 
antithejis.     Farmer. 

Dr.  Farmer  is  certainly  right.  I  had  offered  this  explanation 
to  Dr.  Johnlbn,  who  rejeded  it.  In  King  Henrij  V.  our  author 
fays : 

"  the  Englilh  beach 

"  Pales  in  the  tlood,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  iky  inclips." 
Holinflied,  p.  528,  calls  Sir  Richard  Afton  :   "  Lieutenant  of 
the  Englifli  pale,  for  the  earle  of  Summerfet."     Again,  in  King 
Henry  VI.  P.  I  : 

"  How  are  we  park'd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale." 

Steevens. 
*  The  white  Jlieet  bleaching  &c.]    So,  in  the  fong  at  the  end 
of  Love's  Labour  s  Loji,  Spring  mentions  as  defcriptive  of  that 
feafon,  that  tlien  "  — maidens  bleach  their  fummer /rwoc^*." 

Malone. 

^  pugging  tooth  — ]    Sir  T.  Hanmer,  and  after  him  Dr. 

Warburton,  read — progging  tooth.  It  is  certain  that  pugging  is 
not  now  underftood.  But  Dr.  Thirlby  obferves,  that  it  is  the  cant 
of  gyp  lies.     Johnson. 

The  word  pugging  is  ufed  by  Greene  in  one  of  his  pieces ; 
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'The  lark,  that  tirra-lirra  chants,'* — 

With,  hey  !  with,  hey  !  the  thrujh  and  the  jay : — 
Are  jummer  Jongs  for  me  and  my  aunts,^ 

While  ive  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 


and  a  puggard  was  a  cant  name  for  fome  particular  kind  of  thief. 
So,  in  The  Roaring  Girl,  l6lJ  : 

"  Of  cheaters,  lifters,  nips,  foifts,  puggards,  curbers." 
See  to  prigge  in  Minfheu.     Steevens. 

*  The  lark,  thai  tirra-lirra  chants. "^ 


"  La  gentille  allouette  avec  fon  tire-lire 

"  Tire  lire  a  lire  et  tirc-lirant  tire 

"  Vers  la  voute  du  Ciel,  puis  fon  vol  vers  ce  lieu 

*'  Vire  et  deiire  dire  adieu  Dieu,  adieu  Dieu." 

Du  Bartas,  Liv,  5,  de  fa  premiere Jemaine. 
"  Ecce  fuum  tirile  tirile  :  fuum  tirile  traftat." 

Linncei  Fauna  Suecica. 
Holt  White. 

So,  In  an  ancient  poem  entitled.  The  Silke  Worms  and  their 
Flies,  15gg  : 

"  Let  Philomela  fing,  let  Progne  chide, 
"  Let  Tyry-tyry-leerers  upward  flie — ." 
In  the  margin  the  author  explains  Tyryleerers  by  its  fynonyme, 
larks.     Ma  LONE. 

^  my  aunts,']     Aunt  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  a 

cant  word  for  a  bawd.  In  Middleton's  comedy,  called,  A  Trick 
to  catch  the  old  One,  1616,  Is  the  following  confirmation  of  its 
being  ufed  in  that  fenfe  : — "  It  was  better  beftowed  upon  his 
uncle  than  one  of  his  aunts,  I  need  not  fay  bawd,  for  every  one 
knows  what  aunt  Hands  for  In  the  laft  tranflation."  Again,  la 
Ram- Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  I6II  : 
"  I  never  knew 

"■  What  flecking,  glazing,  or  what  prelling  meant, 
"  Till  you  preferr'd  me  to  your  aunt  the  lady  : 
"  I  knew  no  ivory  teeth,  no  caps  of  hair, 
"  No  mercury,  water,  fucus,  or  perfumes 
"  To  help  a  lady's  breath,  until  your  aunt 
"  Learn'd  me  the  common  trick." 
Again,  in  Decker's  Honeji  Whore,  1035  :   "  I'll  call  you  one 
of  my  aunts,  filler ;  that  were  as  good  as  to  call  you  arrant 
whore.'''     Steevens. 
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I  have  ferved  prince  Florizel,  and,  in  my  time,  wore 
three  pile  ;^  but  now  I  am  out  of  fervice : 

ButJJiall  I  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear? 

The  pale  moon  JJi  hies  hy  night: 
And  ivhen  I  ivander  here  and  there, 

I  then  do  moji  go  right. 

If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live, 

And  hear  the  foiu-Jkin  budget ; 
Then  my  account  I  ivell  may  give, 

And  in  theftocks  avouch  it. 

My  traffick  is  fheets ;'  when  the  kite  builds,  look 


^  wore  three-pile  j]  i.  e.  rich  velvet.     So,  in  Ram-Alley, 

or  Merry  Tricks,   I611  : 

"  and  line  them 

"  With  black,  crimfon,  and  tawny  three  pil'd  velvet." 
Again,  in  Meqfure  for  Meafure  : 

"  Matter  Three-pile,  the  mercer."     Steevexs. 

'  My   traffick  is  Jlieets  ;  &:c.]   So,  in   TJie  Three  Ladies  of 

London,   1584  : 

"  Our  fingers  are  lime  twigs,  and  barbers  we  be, 
"  To  catch  Jheets  from  hedges  moft  pleafant  to  fee." 
Again,  in   Queen  ElizabetKs  Entertainment  in  Suffhlke  and 

Norfolke,  &c.  by  Thomas  Churchyard,  4to.  no  date,  Riotte  fays ; 
"  If  any  heere  three  ydle  people  needes, 
"  Call  us  in  time,  for  we  are  fine  for  JJieetes  : 
"  Yea,  for  a  fhift,  to  fteale  them  from  the  hedge, 
"■  And  lay  both  Jlieetes  and  linnen  all  to  gage. 
"  We  are  befl  be  gone,  leafl  fome  do  heare  alledge 
"  We  are  but  roages,  and  clappe  us  in  the  cage." 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Beggars'  Biijh  : 

"  To  fleal  from  the  hedge  both  the  fliirt  and  thc^/Jieet." 

Steevens. 

Autolycns  means,  that  his  pradice  was  to  Iteal  flieets  and  large 
pieces  of  linen,  leaving  the  fmaller  pieces  for  tlie  kites  to  build 
with.     M.  Mason. 

When  the  kite  builds,  look  to  lelfer  linen.]    Lejfer  linen  is  an 
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to  lefler  linen.  My  father  named  me,  Autolycus  ;^ 
who,  being,  as  I  am,  littered  under  Mercury,  was 
likewife  a  Inapper-up  of  unconlidered  trifles :  With 
die,  and  drab,  I  purchafed  this  caparifon  ;9  and  my 
revenue  is  the  Ally  cheat  :^    Gallows,  and  knock. 


ancient  term,  for  which  our  modern  laundrefles  have  fubftituted 
—fmall  clothes.     Steevens. 

This  paflage,  I  find,  is  not  generally  underftood.  When  the 
good  women,  in  folitary  cottages  near  the  woods  where  kites 
build,  mil's  any  of  their  leffer  linen,  as  it  hangs  to  dry  on  the 
hedge  in  fpring,  they  conclude  that  the  kite  has  been  marauding 
for  a  lining  to  her  neft  ;  and  there  adventurous  boys  often  find  it 
employed  for  that  purpofe.     Holt  White. 

*  My  father  nam'd  me,  Autolycus  ;  &c.]  Mr.  Theobald 

fays,  the  allujion  is  unquejtionahly  to  Ovid.  He  is  niiilaken. 
Not  only  the  allufion,  but  the  whole  fpeech  is  taken  from  Lucian ; 
who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  our  poet's  favourite  authors, 
as  may  be  collefted  from  feveral  places  of  his  works.  It  is  from 
his  difcourfe  on  judicial  ajirology,  where  Autolycus  talks  much 
in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  'tis  on  this  account  that  he  is  called  the 
fon  of  Mercury  by  the  ancients,  namely,  becaufe  he  was  born 
under  that  planet.  And  as  the  infant  was  fuppofed  by  the  aftro- 
logers  to  communicate  of  the  nature  of  the  ftar  which  predomi- 
nated, fo  Autolycus  was  a  thief     Warburton. 

This  piece  of  Lucian,  to  which  Dr.  Warburton  refers,  was 
tranflated  long  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.  1  have  feen  it, 
but  it  had  no  date.     Steevens. 

'  With   die,    and  drab,    I  purchafed  this  caparifon  5] 

i.  e.  with  gaming  and  whoring,  I  brought  myfelf  to  this  iliabby 
drefs.     Pekcy. 

^  my  revenue  is  the  filly  cheat  .•]      Silly  is  ufed  by  the 

writers  of  our  author's  time,  for  fimple,  low,  mean  ;  and  in  this 
the  humour  of  tlie  fpeech  confifl:s.  I  don't  afpire  to  arduous  and 
high  things,  as  Bridewell  or  the  gallows  :  I  am  contented  with 
this  humble  and  low  way  of  life,  as  a  fnapper-up  of  unconfidered 
trifles.  But  the  Oxford  editor,  who,  by  his  emendations,  feems 
to  have  declared  war  againft  all  Siiakfpeare's  humour,  alters  it 
to, — the  fly  cheat.     Warburton. 

The.  filly  cheat  is  one  of  the  technical  terms  belonging  to  the 
art  of  coneycatching  or  thievery,  which  Greene  has  mentioned 

Vol.  IX.  Y 
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are  too  powerful  on  the  highway  :=  beating,  and 
hanging,  are  terrors  to  me ;  for  the  life  to  come,  I 
fleep  out  the  thought  of  it. — A  prize !  a  prize  1 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Let  me  fee  : — Every  'leven  wether — tods  ;3 

among  the  reft,  in  his  treatife  on  that  ancient  and  honourable 
fcience.     I  think  it  means  picking  pockets,     Steevens. 

^  Gallows,  and  knock,  &c.]  The  refiftance  which  a  highway- 
man encounters  in  the  fa&.,  and  the  punifliment  which  he  fufFers 
on  deteftion,  withhold  me  from  daring  robbery,  and  determine 
me  to  the  lilly  cheat  and  petty  theft.     Johnson. 

3  tods  3]  A  tod  is  twenty-eight  pounds  of  wool.  Percy. 

I  was  led  into  an  error  concerning  tliis  paffage  by  the  word 
tods,  which  I  conceived  to  be  a  fubftantive,  but  which  is  ufed 
ungrammatically  as  the  third  perfon  fing\ilar  of  the  verb  to  tod, 
in  concord  with  the  preceding  words — every  'leven  wether.  .The 
fame  difregard  of  grammar  is  found  in  almoft  every  page  of  the 
old  copies,  and  has  been  properly  correfted,  but  here  is  in  cha- 
rafter,  'and  fliould  be  preferved. 

Dr.  Farmer  obfen  es  to  me,  that  to  tod  is  ufed  as  a  verb  by 
dealers  in  wool ;  thus,  they  fay  :  "  Twenty'  flieep  ought  to  tod 
fifty  pounds  of  wool,"  &c.  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  tlie 
Clown's  words  is  :  "  Every  eleven  wether  tods  ;  i.  e.  will  produce 
a  tod,  or  twenty-eight  pounds  of  Vv'ool ;  every  tod  yields  a  pound 
and  Jbme  odd  fliiUings }  what  then  will  the  wool  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred yield  r" 

The  occupation  of  his  father  furniflied  our  poet  with  accurate 
knowledge  on  this  fubjeft ;  for  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  wool 
is,  I  am  told,  a  very  good  produce  from  a  fheep  at  the  time  of 
Ihearing,  About  thirty  fliillings  a  tod  is  a- high  price  at  this  day. 
It  is  lingular,  as  Sir  Henry  Englefield  remarks  to  me,  that  there 
Ihould  be  fo  little  variation  between  tlae  price  of  wool  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  time  and  the  prefenl. — In  1425,  as  I  learn  from  Kennet's 
Parochial  Antiquities,  a  tod  of  wool  fold  for  nine  Ihillings  and 
lixpence.     Malone. 

Every  'leven  wether — tods  ;]  This  has  been  rightly  expounded 
to  mean  tliat  the  wool  of  eleven  Jheep  would  Aveigh  a  tod,  or  28/^'. 
Each  fleece  would,    therefore^  be  2  lb.  8  ox.  11^  dr.  nd    the 
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every  tod  yields — pound  and  odd  fliilHng  :  fifteen 
hundred  fliorn, — What  comes  the  wool  to  ? 

AuT.  If  the  fpringe  hold,  the  cock's  mine. 

\_JfLde. 

Clo.  I  cannot  do't  without  counters.4 — Let  me 
fee ;  what  I  am  to  buy  for  our  fheep-fhearing  feaft  ?5 
Three  pound  of  Jugar ;    Jiue  pound  of  currajits  ; 

rice What  will  this  filler  of  mine  do  with  rice  } 

But  my  father  hath  made  her  mifi:refs  of  the  feafi, 
and  flie  lays  it  on.  She  hath  made  me  four-and- 
twenty  nofegays  for  the  fhearers  :  three-man  fong- 
men  all/  and  very  good  ones ;  but  they  are  mofi:  of 


whole  produce  oi fifteen  hundred  JJiorn  13(5  tod,  1  clove,  2lh.  6oz. 
2  dr.  which  at  pound  and  odd  Jliill'mg  per  tod,  would  yield 
£.  143  3  0.  Our  author  was  too  familiar  witli  the  fubje£t  to  be 
fufpefted  of  inaccuracy. 

Indeed  it  appears  from  Stafford's  Breefe  Conceipte  of  Englifli 
Pollicye,  1581,  p.  16,  that  the  price  of  a  tod  of  wool  was  at 
that  period  tiuenty  or  two  and  twenty  fliiUings  :  fo  that  the  me- 
dium price  Was  exaftly  "  pound  and  oddjliilting."     Ritson, 

*  without  counters.]  By  the  help  of  fmall  circular  pieces 

of  bale  metal,  all  reckonings  were  anciently  adjufted  among  the 
illiterate  and  vulgar.  Thus,  lago,  in  contempt  of  Caflio,  calls 
him — counter-cajier.     See  my  note  on  Othello,  A6t  I.  fc.  i. 

Steevens. 

^  — —fliccp-jhearingfeajl  ?']  The  expence  attending  thefe 
feftlvities,  appears  to  have  afforded  matter  of  complaint.  Thus, 
in  Quejtlons  of  profitable  and  pleqfant  Concernings,  kc.  15^4  : 
"  If  it'  be  a  fiieep-Jhearing  feaft,  maifter  Baily  can  entertaine 
you  with  his  bill  of  reckonings  to  his  maifter  of  three  llieap- 
heard's  wages,  fpent  on  frefli  cates,  beftdes //iice^  zxAfaffron 
pottage."     Steevens. 

^  three-man  fong-men  all,']    i.  e.  fingers  of  catches  in 

three  parts,  yl  Jix-vian  fong  occurs  in  The  Tournament  of  Tot- 
tenham. See  The  Relujues  of  Ancient  Englifh  Poetry,  Vol.  II. 
p.  24.     Percy. 

So,  in  Hey  wood's  King  Edward  IF.  1626  ■  "  — call  Dudgeon 
and  his  fellows,    we'll  have  a  tliree-man  fong."      Before  the 
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them  means  and  bafes  :7  but  one  Puritan  amongft 
them,  and  he  fings  pfalms  to  hornpipes.  I  muft 
have/o/T^-o/i,  to  colour  the  warden  pies  ;^  mace, — 
dates, — none ;  that's  out  of  my  note  :  nutmegs,  fe- 
ven ;  a  race,  or  tivo,  of  ginger ;  but  that  I  may 
beg  ; — -four  pound  of  prunes,  and  as  many  of  raifns 
o' the  fun. 

AuT.  O,  that  ever  I  was  born  ! 

\_GroveUing  on  the  ground. 

Clo.  Fthe  name  of  me^^ 

AuT.  O,  help  me,  help  me  !  pluck  but  off  thefe 
rags  ;  and  then,  death,  death  ! 

Clo.  Alack,  poor  foul !  thou  haft  need  of 
more  rags  to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have  thefe 
off. 

AuT.  O,  lir,  the  loathfomenefs  of  them  offends 

comedy  of  The  Gentle  Craft,  or  the  Shoemaker  s  Holiday,  16OO, 
fome  of  thefe  three-vian  Jongs  ai'e  printed.     Steevens. 

'  vaQd.u%  and  bafes  :']  Means  zxe  ienors.     So,  in   Love's 

Labour  s  Lofl : 

"  he  can  fing 

"  A  viean  moll  meanly."     Steevens. 

warden  pies  ;]     Wardens  are  a  fpecies  of  large  pears. 


I  believe  the  name  is  difufed  at  prefent.  It  however  atforded  Ben 
Jonfon  room  for  a  quibble  in  his  mafque  of  Gypfies  MetamoT' 
phofed  : 

"  A  deputy  tart,  a  ch\\xch.-warde7i  pye." 
It  appears  from  a  paflage  in  Cupids  Revenge,  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  that  thefe  pears  were  ufually  eaten  roafted  : 
"  I  would  have  had  him  roafted  like  a  warden, 
"  In  brown  paper." 
The  French  call  this  pear  the  poire  de  garde.     Steevens. 

Barrett,  in  his  Alvearie,  voce  IFarden  Tree,  [^Folemum']  fays, 
Volema  autem  pyra  funt  prsegrandia,  ita  di61:a  (juod  impleant 
volam.     Reed. 

*  r  the  name  of  me,']  This  is  avulgar  exclamation,  which  Ihave 
often  heard  ufed.  So,  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  : — *'  Before  7«e, 
(he's  a  good  wench."     Steevens. 
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me  more  than  the  ftripes  I  have  received;  which  arc 
mighty  ones,  and  millions. 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  man  !  a  million  of  beating  may 
come  to  a  great  niatter. 

^UT.  I  am  robbed,  lir,  and  beaten  ;  my  money 
and  apparel  ta'en  from  me,  and  tliefe  deteliable 
things  put  upon  me. 

Clo.  What,  by  a  horfe-man,  or  a  foot-man  ? 

AuT.  A  foot-man,  fweet  fir,  a  foot-man. 

Clo.  Indeed,  he  fhould  be  a  foot-man,  by  the 
garments  he  hath  left  with  thee ;  if  this  be  a  horfe- 
man's  coat,  it  hath  feen  very  hot  ferviee.  Lend  me 
thy  hand,  I'll  help  thee  :  come,  lend  me  thy  hand. 

\_Htlpiiig  him  up. 

AuT.  O  !  good  fir,  tenderly,  oh  ! 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  foul. 

AuT.  O,  good  fir,  foftly,  good  fir :  I  fear,  fir,  my 
fhoulder-blade  is  out. 

Clo.  How  now  ?  canfi;  ftand  ? 

AuT.  Softly,  dear  fir  ;  \Ficks  his  pocket. ~\  good 
fir,  foftly  :  you  ha'  done  me  a  charitable  ofEce. 

Clo.  Dofi:  lack  any  money  ?  I  have  a  little  money 
for  thee. 

AuT.  No,  good  fweet  fir ;  no,  I  befeech  you,  fir : 
I  have  a  kinfman  not  pafi:  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
hence,  unto  whom  I  was  going ;  I  (hall  there  have 
money,  or  any  thing  I  want :  Offer  me  no  money, 
I  pray  you  ;  that  kills  my  heart.* 


*  — —  that  kills  my  heart.]  So,  in  Kiytg  Henry  V.  Dame 
Quickly,  fpeaking  of  Falftaft",  fays — "  the  king  hath  killed  his 
heart."     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  101,  n.  7.     Malone. 
I  Y3 
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Clo.  What  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that  robbed 

you  ? 

AuT.  A  fellow,  fir,  that  I  have  known  to  go 
about  with  trol-my-dames :-  I  knew  him  once  a 
fervant  of  the  prince ;  I  cannot  tell,  good  fir,  for 
which  of  his  virtues  it  was,  but  he  was  certainly 
whipped  out  of  the  court. 

Clo.  His  vices,  you  would  fay  ;  there's  no  virtue 
whipped  out  of  the  court :  they  cherifh  it,  to  make 
it  flay  there ;  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide.3 

*  ^f^M  trol-my-dames  :]    Trou-madame,  French.     The 

game  of  nine-holes.     Warburton. 

In  Dr.  Jones's  old  treatife  on  Buck/tone  Bathes,  he  fays : 
"  The  ladyes,  gentle  woomen,  wyves^,  maydes,  if  the  weather 
be  not  agreeable,  may  have  in  the  ende  of  a  benche,  eleven 
holes  made,  intoo  the  which  to  troule  pummits,  either  wyolent 
or  fofte,  after  their  own  difcretion  :  the  paityme  troule  in  madame 
is  termed."     Farmer. 

The  old  Englifli  title  of  this  game  was  pigeoJi-holes ;  as  the 
arches  in  the  machine  through  which  the  balls  are  rolled,  refeni- 
ble  the  cavities  made  for  pigeons  in  a  dove-houfe.  So,  in  The 
Antipodes,  1638  : 

"  Three-pence  I  loft  at  nine-pins  ;  but  I  got 
"  Six  tokens  towards  that  at  pigeon-holes." 
Again,    in    A    Wonder,    or   a    JVbman   never   vexd,   l632  : 
"  What  quickfands,  he  finds  out,  as  dice,  cards,  pigeon-holes." 

Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens  is  perfe6lly  accurate  in  his  defcription  of  the  game 
of  Trou-madame,  or  pigeon-holes.  Nine  holes  is  quite  another 
thing ;  thus  : 

o  o  o  being  fo  many  holes  made  in  the  ground,  into  which 
GOO  they  are  to  bowl  a  pellet.  I  have  feen  botli  played 
o     o     o     at.     RiTsoN. 

This  game  is  mentioned  by  Drayton  in  the  14th  fong  of  his 
Polyollion  .• 

"  At  nine-holes  on  the  heath  while  they  togetlier  play." 

Steevens. 

^  abide.']    To  alide,   here,  muft  fignify,  to  fojourn,  to 

live  for  a  time  without  a  fettled  habitation.     Johnson. 
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•  ^uT.  Vices  I  would  fay,  fir.  I  know  this  man 
well :  he  hath  been  fince  an  ape-bearer  ;  then  a 
procefs-lerver,  a  bailiff;  then  he  compalled  a  mo- 
tion of  the  prodigal  Ibn,-^  and  married  a  tinker's 
wife  within  a  mile  Avhere  my  land  and  living  lies ; 
and,  having  flown  over  many  knavifli  profeffions, 
he  fettled  only  in  rogue  :  fome  call  him  Autolv- 
cus. 

Clo.  Out  upon  him  !  Prig,  for  my  life,  prig  :5  he 
haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings. 

^UT.  Very  true,  fir  ;  he,  fir,  he ;  that's  the  rogue, 
that  put  me  into  this  apparel. 

Clo.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bohemia ; 
if  you  had  but  looked  big,  and  fpit  at  him,  he'd 
have  run. 

AuT.  I  mufi:  confefs  to  you,  fir,  I  am  no  fighter : 
I  am  falfe  of  heart  that  way ;  and  that  he  knew,  I 
warrant  him. 

Clo.  How  do  you  now  ? 

AuT.  Sweet  fir,  much  better  than  I  was  ;  I  can 
fland,  and  walk :  I  v/ill  even  take  my  leave  of  you, 
and  pace  foftly  towards  my  kinfman's. 

Clo.  Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way  ? 

AuT.  No,  good-faced  fir ;  no,  fweet  fir. 

To  abide  IS  again  ufed  in  Macheth,  in  the  fenfe  of  tarrying  for 
a  while : 

"  I'll  call  upon  you  ftraight ;  abide  within."     Malone. 

*  — —-motion  of  the  prodigal  fon,']  i.  e.  the  puppet-JJiew,  then 
called  motions.     A  term  frequently  occurring  in  our  author. 

Warburton. 

'  Prig,  for  my  life,  prig  ;]  To  prig  is  to  filch. 

Malone. 
In  the  canting  language  Prig  is  a  thief  or  pick-pocket  j  and 
therefore  in  The  Beggars'  Bufli,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Prig 
is  the  name  of  a  knavifli  beggar.     Whalley. 
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Clo.  Then  fare  thee  well ;  I  mull  go  buy  fpices 
for  our  flieep-fliearing. 

jiuT.  Profper  you,  fweet  fir ! — \_Exit  Clown.] 
Your  purfe  is  not  hot  enough  to  purchafe  your 
fpice.  ril  be  with  you  at  your  fheep-Hiearing  too  : 
If  I  make  not  this  cheat  bring  out  another,  and  the 
fhearers  prove  fheep,  let  me  be  unrolled,  and  my 
name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue  !^ 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way^ 

And  merrily  hent  the  Jiile-a  :^ 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

Your  fad  tires  in  a  mile-a.  [Exit. 

^  let  7ne  he  unrolled,  ajid  my  name  put  in  ths  look  of 

virtue  /]  Begging  gypfies,  in  the  time  of  our  author^  were  in 
gangs  and  companies,  that  had  fomething  of  the  Ihow  of  an  in- 
corporated body.  From  this  noble  fociety  he  wilhes  he  may  be 
unrolled,  if  he  does  not  fo  and  fo.     Warburton. 

7  Jog  on,  jog  on,  &c.]  Thefe  lines  are  part  of  a  catch  printed 
in  An  Antidote  againji  Melancholy,  made  up  in  Pilis  com- 
pounded of  luitty  Ballads,  Jovial  Songs,    and  merry  Catches, 

1661,    4t0.  p.  6g.       TxEED. 

^  And  merrily  hent  theftile-a  ;]  To  hent  the  ftile,  is  to  take 
hold  of  it.  I  was  miftaken  when  I  faid  in  a  note  on  Meafurefor 
Meafure,  Act  IV.  fc.  alt.  that  the  verb  was — to  hend.  It  is  to 
hent,  and  comes  from  the  Saxon  pentan.  Soj  in  the  old  romance 
of  Guy  Earl  of  JVarwick,  bl.  1.  no  date  : 

"  Some  by  the  armes  hent  good  Guy." 
Again  : 

"  And  fome  by  the  brydle  him  hent." 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  III.  c.  vii  : 

"  Great  labour  fondly  haft  thou  hent  in  hand." 

Steevens. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  fame.     A  ShephercVs  Collate. 

Enter  Florizei.  cmd  Ferdita. 

Flo.  Thefe  your  unufual  weeds  to  each  part  of 
you 
Do  give  a  life  :  no  fhepherdefs  ;  but  Flora, 
Peering  in  April's  front.     This  your  fheep-fhearing 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  petty  gods, 
And  you  the  queen  on't. 

Per.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord, 

To  chide  at  your  extremes,^  it  not  becomes  me  ; 
O,  pardon,  that  I  name  them  :  your  high  felf, 
The  gracious  mark  o'the  land/  you  have  obfcur'd 
With  a  fwairi's  wearing  ;  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Moft  goddefs-like  prank'd  up  :^   But  that  our  feafts 

^  your  extremes,]  That  is,  your  exct'Jjes,  the  extrava- 
gance of  your  praifes.     Johnson. 

By  his  extremes,  Perdita  does  not  mean  his  extravagant praifes, 
as  Johnfon  fuppoles ;  but  the  extravagance  of  his  conduct,  in 
obfcuring  himlelf  "  in  a  fwain's  wearing,"  while  he  "  pranked 
her  up  moft  goddefs-like."  The  following  words,  O  pardon  that 
I  name  them,  prove  this  to  be  her  meaning.     M.  Mason. 

^  The  gracious  mark  othe  land,']  The  object  of  all  men's  notice 
and  expettation.     Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  II : 

"  He  was  the  mark  and  glafs,  copy  and  book, 
"  That  falliion'd  otliers."     Malone. 

*  prank'd  tip:']     To  prank  is  to  drefs  with  of  cntation. 

So,  in  Coriolanus : 

"  For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority." 
Again,  in  Tom  Tyler  and  his  Wife,  \6Q\  : 

"  I  pray  you  go  prank  you,"     Steevens. 
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In  every  niefs  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digell  it  3  with  a  cuftom,  I  fhould  blufli 
To  fee  you  fo  attired ;  fworn,  I  think. 
To  fliow  myfelf  a  glafs.^ 


'  Digcft  it  — ]  The  word  it  was  inferted  by  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio.     Malone. 

■*  fworn,  I  think, 

To  JJiow  myfelf  a  glafs.']  i.  e.  one  would  think  that  in 
putting  on  this  habit  of  a  lliepherd,  you  had  fworn  to  put  me  out 
of  countenance  ;  for  in  this^  as  in  a  glafs,  you  fhew  me  how  much 
below  yourfelf  you  muft  defcend  before  you  can  get  upon  a  level 
witli  me.  The  fenliment  is  fine,  and  exprelfes  all  the  delicacy, 
as  well  as  humble  modefty  of  the  chara6ter.     Wakbukton. 

Dr,  Thirlby  inclines  rather  to  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  emendation, 
which  certainly  makes  an  eafy  fenfe,  and  is,  in  my  opinion, 
preferable  to  the  prefent  reading.  But  concerning  this  paifage  I 
know  not  what  to  decide.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  well  enough  explained  this  paffage  accord- 
ing to  the  old  reading.  Though  I  cannot  help  offering  a  tranf- 
pofition,  which  I  would  explain  tlius  : 

But  that  our  fecijts 

In  every  mefs  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 

Digeji  it  with  a  cufom,   {fworn  I  think,) 

To  fee  youfo  attired,  Iflioald  hlufJi 

Tojhoiv  myfelf  a  glifs. 
I.  e. — But  that  our  rultick  feails  are  in  every  part  accompanied 
with  abfurdity  of  the  fame  kind,  which  cuftom  has  authorized, 
(cuftom  which  one  would  think  the  guefts  had  fworn  to  obferve,) 
1  fliould  bluili  to  prefent  myfelf  before  a  glafs,  which  would  fliow 
me  \x\y  own  perfon  adorned  in  a  manner  fo  foreign  to  my  humble 
ftate,  or  fo  much  better  habited  than  even  that  of  my  prince. 

Steevens. 

I  think  flie  means  only  to  fay,  that  the  prince,  by  the  ru/iick 
habit  that  he  wears,  feems  as  if  he  had  fworn  to  iliow  her  a 
glafs,  in  which  fhe  might  behold  how  Ihe  ought  to  be  attired, 
inl^ead  of  being  "  moft  goddefs-like  prank'd  up."  The  paflage 
quoted  in  p.  329,  from  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  confirms  this  in- 
terpretation. In  Loves  Labour's  Loft,  Vol.  VII.  p.  72,  a 
forefter  having  given  the  Princefs  a  true  reprefentatien  of  herfelf, 
flie  addrelfes  him  : — "  Here,  good  my  ghfs." 

Again,  in  Julius  Ccefar  : 
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Flo.  I  blefs  the  time, 

^Vhen  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  acrofs 
Thy  father's  ground.5 

Per.  Now  Jove  afford  you  caufe  ! 

To  me,  the  diftxirence  forges  dread  ;'^  your  greatnefs 
Hath  not  been  us'd  to  fear.     Even  now  I  tremble 
To  think,  your  father,  by  fome  accident, 
Should  pafs  this  way,  as  you  did  :  O,  the  fates  ! 
How  would  he  look,  to  fee  his  work,  {o  noble, 
Vilely  bound  up  P^  What  would  he  fay  ?  Or  how 

"  Ij  your  glq/s, 

"  Will  modeltly  dilcover  to  yourfelf, 

"  That  of  youi-ielf,"  &c. 
Again,  more  appolitely,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  he  was  indeed  the  glafs, 

"  Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  drefs  themfelves." 
Florizel  is  here  Perdita's  glafs.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — fwoon, 
inftead  oi  fivorn.     There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  need  of  change  j 
and  the  words  "  to  JJieiv  myfelf"  appear  to  me  inconfiftent  with 
that  reading". 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  probably  thought  the  fimilitude  of  the 
words  fworn  and  fu-ooti  favourable  to  his  emendation  j  but  he 
forgot  that  fwoon  in  the  old  copies  of  thefe  plays  is  always  written 
Jound  or  fwoiind.     Malone. 

s  IVTien  mil  good  falcon  made  her  ^flight  acrofs 
Thy  father  s  ground. 1  This  circumftance  is  likewlfe  taken 
from  the  novel :  " — And  as  they  returned,  it  fortuned  that 
Doraftus  (who  all  that  day  had  been  hawking,  and  killed  ftore  of 
game,)  incountered  by  tlie  way  thefe  two  maides."  Malone. 
^  To  me  the  difference  forges  dread;']  Meaning  the  difference 
between  his  rank  and  hers.  So,  in  ^  Mid fummer- Night's 
Dreufn  : 

"  The  courfe  of  true  love  never  did  run  fmooth, 

"  But  eitlier  it  was  dijferent  in  blood — ."     M.  Mason. 

'  his  work,  fo  nolle. 

Vilely  bound  up  ?]  It  is  impoflible  for  any  man  to  rid  his 
mind  of  his  profeflion.  The  authorlhip  of  Shakfpeare  has  fup- 
plied  him  with  a  metaphor,  which,  rather  than  he  would  lofe  it, 
he  has  put  with  no  great  propriety  into  the  mouth  of  a  country 
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Should  I,  in  thefe  my  borrow'd  flaunts,  behold 
The  ftei'iinefs  of  his  prefence  ? 

Flo.  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  joIHty.     The  gods  themrelveSj 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,^  have  taken 
The  fliapes  of  bealts  upon  them  :  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd  ;  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated  ;  and  the  fire-rob'd  god, 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  fwain. 
As  I  feem  now :  Their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer ; 
Nor  in  a  way  9  fo  chafte  :  lince  my  defires 
Run  not  before  mine  honour  ;  nor  my  luits 
Burn  hotter  than  my  faith. 

maid.     Thinking  of  his  own  works,  his  mind  paffed  naturally 
to  the  binder.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  no  hint  at  an  editor. 

Johnson. 
The  allufion  occurs  more  than  once  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 
"  This  precious  l-ook  of  love,  this  unhound  lover, 
"  To  beautify  him  only  lacks  a  cover." 
Again  : 

"  That  book  in  many  eyes  doth  fliare  the  glory, 
"  That  in  gold  clofps  locks  in  the  golden  liory." 

Steevens. 

'  The  gods  them fclves. 

Humbling  their  deities  to  love,']  This  is  taken  almoft  literally 
from  the  novel  :  "  The  Gods  above  difdaine  not  to  love  women 
beneath.  Phoebus  liked  Daphne  3  Jupiter  lo  5  and  why  not  I 
then  Fawnia  ?  One  fomething  inferior  to  thefe  in  birth,  but  far 
fuperior  to  them  in  beauty ;  born  to  be  a  fliepherdefle,  but 
worthy  to  be  agoddefl'e."  Again  :  "  And  yet,  Doraftus,  ihame 
not  thy  fliepherd's  \\  eed. — ^I'he  heavenly  gods  have  fometime 
earthly  thought  3  Neptune  became  a  ram,  Jupiter  a  bull,  Apollo 
a  fliepherd  :  they  gods,  and  ytt  in  love  3 — thou  a  man,  appointed 
to  love."     Malone. 

'  Nor  in  a  way  — ]   Read  : — Nor  any  way.     Ritson. 

Nor  in  a  wayfo  chafte  ;]  It  mufi;  be  remembered  that  tlie 
transformations  of  Gods  were  generally  for  illicit  amours  3  and 
confequently  were  not  *'  in  a  way  ^o  chafte"  as  that  of  Florizel, 
wbofe  objed  was  to  marry  Perdita.     A.  C, 
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Per.  O  but,  clear  fir/ 

Your  refolution  cannot  hold,  when  'tis 
Oppos'd,  as  it  muft  be,  by  the  power  o'the  king : 
One  of  thefe  two  muft  be  neceffities. 
Which  then  will  Ipeak ;  that  you  muft  change  this 

purpofe, 
Or  I  my  life. 

Flo.  Thou  deareft  Perdita, 

With  thefe  forc'd  thoughts,^  I  pr'ythee,  darken  not 
The  mirth  o'the  feaft :  Or  I'll  be  thine,  my  fair. 
Or  not  my  father's  :  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  any  thing  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine  :  to  this  I  am  moft  conftant, 
Though  deftiny  fay,  no.     Be  merry,  gentle ; 
Strangle  fuch  thoughts  as  thefe,  with  any  thing 
That  you  behold  the  while.  Your  guefts  are  coming: 
Lift  up  your  countenance  ;  as  it  were  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  fworn  fhall  come. 

Per.  O  lady  fortune. 

Stand  you  aufpicious ! 


*  0  but,  dear  Jir,']  In  the  oldeft  copy  the  word — dear^  ig 
wanting,     Steevens. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  fnllo  reads — O  but,  dear  fir  ;  to  com- 
plete the  metre.  But  the  addition  is  unnecelTary  ;  burn  in  the 
preceding  hemiftich  being  ufed  as  a  diflyllable.  Perdita  in  a 
former  part  of  this  fcene  addrelles  Florizel  in  the  fame  refpeftful 
manner  as  here  :  "  Sir,  my  precious  lord,"  &c.  I  formerly, 
not  adverting  to  what  has  been  now  ftated,  propofed  to  take  the 
word  your  from  the  fubfequent  line  ;  but  no  change  is  necelfary, 

Malone. 

I  follow  the  fecond  folio,  confeffing  my  inability  to  read — burn, 
as  a  word  of  more  than  one  fyllable.     Steeaens. 

.1 

*  With  thefe  forc'd  thoughts,']    That  is,  tlioughts  far-fetched, 

and  not  arifing  from  the  prefent  objedts.     M.  Mason. 
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E7iter  Shepherd,  luith  Polixexes  and  Camillo, 
difgidjed;  Clown,  Mopsa,  Dorcas,  cmd  Others. 

Flo.  See,  your  guefts  approach  : 

Addrefs  yourfelf  to  entertain  them  Iprightly, 
And  let's  be  red  with  mirth. 

Seep.  Eye,  daughter !  when  my  old  wife  liv'd, 
upon 
This  day,  fhe  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  ferv^ant :   welcom'd  all ;  fen^'d  all : 
Would  ling  her  fong,  and  dance  her  turn :  now  here. 
At  upper  end  o'the  table,  now,  i'the  middle ; 
On  his  {houlder,  and  his  :  her  face  o'  fire 
With  labour  ;  and  the  thing,  Ihe  took  to  quench  it. 
She  would  to  each  one  fip  :  You  are  retir'd, 
As  if  you  were  a  feafled  one,  and  not 
The  hoftefs  of  the  meeting :   Pray  you,  bid 
Thefe  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome  :  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come,  quench  your  bluflies  ;  and  prefent  yourfelf 
That  which  you  are,  miftrefs  o'the  feaft  r^  Come  on. 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  fheep-lhearing. 
As  your  good  flock  fhall  profper. 

Per.  Welcome,  fir  !    \_To  Pol. 

It  is  my  father's  will,  I  fhould  take  on  me 
The  hoftefsfliip  o'the  day  : — You're  welcome,  fir  ! 

[_To  Camtllo. 
Give  me  thofe  flowers  there,  Dorcas. — Reverend 

firs, 
Eor  you  there's  rofemary,  and  rue  ;  thefe  keep 


^  That  irhlch  i/ou  are,  miftrefs  o'the  feaft  :]  From  the  novel : 
"  It  happened  not  long  after  this,  that  there  was  a  meeting  of  all 
tlie  farmers'  daugliters  of  Sicilia,  whither  Fawnia  was  alfo  bidden 
as  miftrefs  of  thefeaji."     Malone. 
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Seeming,  and  favour,  all  the  winter  long  : 
Grace,  and' remembrance,  be  to  you  both,* 
And  welcome  to  our  (hearing  ! 

Pol.  Shepherdefs, 

(A  fair  one  are  youj  well  you  fit  our  ages  , 

With  flowers  of  winter. 

Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient, — 

Not  yet  on  fummer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter, — the  fairefi:  flowers  o'the  fea- 

fon 
Are  our  carnations,  and  fl:reak'd  gillyflowers. 
Which  fome  call  nature's  baftards  :  of  that  kind 
Our  ruftick  garden's  barren ;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  flips  of  them. 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden. 

Do  you  negle6l  them  ? 

Per.  For  I  have  heard  it  faid,5 


*  For  you  there's  rofemary,  and  rue  ;   thefe  keep 

Seeming,  and  favour,  all  the  winter  long  : 

Grace,  and  remembrance,  he  to  you  loth,']  Ophelia  diftri- 
butes  the  fame  plants,  and  accompanies  them  with  the  fame  do- 
cuments. "  There's  rofemary,  that's  for  remembrance.  There's 
rue  for  you  :  we  may  call  it  herb  of  grace."  The  qualities  of 
retaining  /eewi?zo-  and  favour,  appear  to  be  the  reaibn  why  thefe 
plants  were  conlidered  as  emblematical  of  grace  and  remem- 
brance. The  nofegay  diftributed  by  Perdita  with  the  fignifica- 
tions  annexed  to  each  flower,  reminds  one  of  the  cenigmatical 
letter  from  aTarkiih  lover,  defcribed  by  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 

Henley. 
Grace,  and  rememl ranee,"]  Rue  was  called  herl  of  Grace. 
Piofemary  was  the  emblem  of  remembrance ;  I  know  not  why, 
unlefs  becaufe  it  was  carried  at  funerals.     Johnson. 

Rofemary  was  anciently  fuppofed  to  ftrengthen  the  ipcmory, 
and  is  prefcribed  for  that  purpofe  in  the  books  of  ancient  phyfick. 

Steevens. 

^  '^or  I  have  heard  it  faid,]  For,  in  this  place,  f.gnifies — be- 
caufe that.  So,  in  Chaucer's  Clerkes  Tale,  Mr.  Tyrwhirt's  edit. 
V.  8O92  : 
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There  is  an  art,  which,  in  their  piednefs,  fhares 
With  great  creating  nature.^ 

Pol.  Say,  there  be ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean  :  fo,  o'er  that  art. 
Which,  you  fay,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.  You  fee,  fvveet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  fcion  to  the  wildeft  ftock  ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baler  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race  ;  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature, — change  it  rather :  but 
The  art  itfelf  is  nature. 

Per.  So  it  is. 

Pol.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gillyflowers,-^ 


"  She  dranke,  and  ^or  fl:ie  wolde  vertue  plefe, 

"  She  knew  wel  labour,  but  non  idel  efe."     Steevens. 

^  There  is  an  art,  which,  in  their  piednefs,  Jliares 

With  great  creating  nature.']  That  is,  as  Mr.  T.  Warton 
obferves,  "  There  is  an  art  which  can  produce  flowers,  witli  as 
great  a  variety  of  colours  as  nature  herfelf." 

This  art  is  pretended  to  be  taught  at  the  ends  of  fome  of  the 
old  books  that  treat  of  cookery,  &c.  but,  being  utterly  imprac- 
ticable, is  not  wortli  exemplification.     Steevens. 

'^  in  gillyflowers,]  There  is  fomefurtlier  conceit  relative 

to  gilli/ flowers  llian  has  yet  been  difcovered.  The  old  copy,  (in 
both  inftances  where  this  word  occurs,)  reads — Gil/y'vors,  a 
term  itill  ufed  by  low  people  in  Sulfex,  to  denote  a  harlot.  In 
A  Wonder,  or  a  Woman  never  vex'd,  l632,  is  the  following  paf- 
fage  :  A  lover  is  behaving  with  freedom  to  his  millrefs  as  they 
are  going  into  a  garden,  and  after  flie  has  alluded  to  the  quality 
of  many  herbs,  he  adds  :  "  You  have  fair  rofes,  have  you  not  ?" 
"  Yes,  fir,  (fays  ihe,)  but  no  gillifloivers."  Meaning,  per- 
haps, that  flie  would  not  be  treated  like  a  gill-fiirt,  i.  e.  wanton, 
a  wurd  often  met  with  in  tlie  old  plays,  but  \vr\UcnJiirt-gU/  in 
Ronteo  and  Juliet,  I  fuppofe  gill-flirt  to  be  derived,  or  rather 
corrupted,  from  giUy-fioiuer  or  carnation,  which,  though  beau- 
tiful in  its  appearance,  is  apt,  in  the  gardener's  phrafe,  to  run 
from  its  colours,  and  change  as  often  as  a  licentious  female. 
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And  do  not  call  them  ballards. 

Per.  I'll  not  put 

The  dibble  ^  in  earth  to  fet  one  flip  of  them  : 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wifli 
This  youth  fhould  fay,  'twere  well ;  and  only  there- 
fore 
Defire  to  breed  by  me. — Here's  flowers  for  you  ; 
Hot  lavender,  mmts,  favory,  marjoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  fun. 
And  with  him  rifes^  weeping;  thefe  are  flowers 
Of  middle  fummer,  and,  I  think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age  :  You  are  very  welcome. 

Cam.  I  fhould  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your  flock. 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Per.  Out,  alas  ! 

You'd  be  fo  lean,  that  blafls  of  January 


Prior,  in  his  Solomon,  has  taken  notice  of  the  fame  variability 
in  this  Ipecies  of  flowers : 

"  the  fond  carnation  loves  to  fhoot 

*'  Two  various  colours  from  one  parent  root." 
In  Lyte's  Herbal,  15/8,  fome  forts  of  gilliflowers  are  called 
small  hone/lies^  cuckoo  gillofers,  Sec,    And  in  A.  IK's  Commen- 
dation of  Gaf coign e  and  his  Pojies,  is  the  following  remark  on 
this  fpecies  of  flower  : 

"  Some  think  that  gilliflowers  do  yield  a  gelousjrnell." 
See  Gafcoigne's  Works,  1587.     Steevens. 

The  following  line  in  The  Paradife  of  daintie  Devifes,  1578, 
may  add  fome  fupport  to  the  firfl:  part  of  Mr.  Steevens's  note  : 

"  Some  jolly  youth  tht  gilly -flower  efl;eemeth  for  his  joy." 

Malone. 

'  dillle — ]     An  inftrument  ufed  by  gardeners  to  make 

holes  in  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  young  plants.     See  it  in 
Minflieu.     Steevens. 

^  The  marigold,  that  goes  to  Led  with  the  fun. 
And  with  him  rifes — ]     Hence,  fays  Lupton,  in  his  Sixth 
Book  of  notalle  Things :  "  Some  calles   it,  Sponfus  Solis,  tlie 
Spowfe  of  the  Sunne  ;  becaufe  it  fleepes  and  is  awakened  with 
him."     Steevens. 

Vol.  IX.  Z 
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Would  blow  you  through  and  through. — Now,  my 

fairefl  friend, 
I  would,  I  had  Ibme  flowers  o'the  fpring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  yours,  and  yours ; 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing  : — O  Proferpina, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let'ft  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon  !^  daffodils. 
That  come  before  the  fwallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  ;  violets,  dim. 
But  fweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes,* 

O  Proferpina, 


For  thefloivers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  lefjifall 
From  Diss  waggon /]     So,  in  Ovid's  Metam.  B.  V : 
"  — —  ut  fumma  veftem  laxavit  ab  ora, 
"  Collefti  flores  tunicis  cecidere  remiflis."     Steevens. 

The  whole  paffage  is  thus  tranflated  by  Golding,  1587  : 

"  While  in  this  garden  Proferpine  was  taking  her  paftime, 
"  In  gathering  either  violets  blew,  or  liUies  white  as 

lime, — 
"  Bis  fpide  her,  lou'd  her,  caught  hir  up,  and  all  at  once 

well  neere. — 
"  The  ladle  with  a  wailing  voice  a/right  did  often  call 

"  Hir  mother 

"  "And  as  flie  from  the  upper  part  hir  garment  would  have 

rent, 
*'  By  chance  fhe  let  her  lap  flip  downe,  and  out  her Jlow- 

ers  went."     Bitson. 


■violets,  dim. 


Bid  fweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes,']  I  fufpeft  that 
our  author  millakes  Juno  for  Pallas,  who  was  the  goddefs  of  blue 
eyes.  Sweeter  than  an  eye-lid  is  an  odd  image  :  but  perhaps  he 
uiesfweet  in  tlie  general  fenfe,  for  delightful.     Johnson. 

It  was  formerly  the  fafhion  to  kifs  the  eyes,  as  a  mark  of  ex- 
traordinary tendernefs.  I  have  fomewhere  met  witli  an  account 
of  the  lirll  reception  one  of  our  kings  gave  to  his  new  queen, 
where  he  is  faid  to  have  kijj'ed  herfayre  eyes.  So,  in  Chaucer's 
Tioilus  and  Cre(Jeide,  v.  1358  : 

"  This  Troilus  full  oft  her  eycn  two 

"  Gaafor  to  kiffe,"  &c.- 
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Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pale  primrofes. 
That  die  unmarried^  ere  they  can  behold^ 

Thus  alfo,  in  the  fixteentli  Odyffey,  15,  Eumoeus  kllTes  both 
the  eyes  of  Telemachus  : 

"  Kv<Ta-£  ^s  [My  y.£(pa,XriV  rs,  y.al  afL:pctj  ipcisa  kocXcc, — " 
The  fame  line  occurs  in  the  following  Book,  v.  39,  where  Pe- 
■    nelope  exprelfes  her  fondnefs  for  her  fon. 

Again,  in  an  ancient  MS.  play  of  Timon  of  Athens,  in  the 
pofleflion  of  Mr.  Strutt  the  engraver  : 

"  O  Juno,  be  not  angry  with  thy  Jove, 
"  But  let  me  kilTe  thine  eyes  my  fweete  delight."  p.  6.  b. 
Another  reafon,  however,  why  the  eyes  were  kiffed  inftead  of 
the  lips,  may  be  found  in  a  very  fcarce  book  entitled  A  courtlie 
Controverfy  of  Cupids  Cautels  :  Conteyning  Fine  tragical].  Hif- 
tories,  ^c.  Tranjlatad  out  of  French  i^c.  by  H.  JV.  [Henry 
Wotton]  4to.  1578  :  "  Oh  howe  wife  were  our  forefathers  to 
forbidde  wyne  fo  ftriftly  unto  their  children,  and  much  more  to 
their  Mdves,  fo  that  for  drinking  wine  they  deferved  defame,  and 
being  taken  with  the  maner,  it  was  lawful  to  kilfe  their  mouthes, 
whereas  otherwife  7nen  kiffed  but  their  eyes,  to  fliowe  that  wine 
drinkers  were  apt  to  further  offence." 

The  eyes  of  Juno  were  as  remarkable  as  thofe  of  Pallas  : 

"  ^o-xtig  Tforyia.  "H^stj."     Homer. 

But  (as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves)  "  we  are  not  told  that  Pallas 
was  the  goddefs  of  blue  eye-lids  ;  befides,  as  Shakfpeare  joins  in 
the  comparifon,  the  breath  of  Cytherea  with  the  eye-lids  of 
Juno,  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  allude  to  the  colour,  but  to 
the  fragrance  of  violets."     Steevens. 

So,  in  Marfton's  Infaliate  Countefs,   l6l3  : 
"  That  eye  was  Juno's, 

"  Thofe  lips  were  hers  that  won  the  golden  ball, 
"  That  virgin  blulh,  Diana's." 
Spenfer,  as  Avell  as  our  author,  has  attributed  beauty  to  the  eye- 
lid: 

"  Upon  her  eye-lids  many  graces  fate, 
"  Under  the  Ihadow  of  her  even  brov/s." 

Fairy  Queen,  B.  II.  c.  iii.  ft.  25. 
Again,  in  his  40th  Sonnet : 

"  When  on  each  tyt-lid  fweetly  do  appear 

"  An  hundred  graces,  as  in  lliade  th,ey  fit."     Malone. 

^ pale  priinrqfes. 

That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold  &c.]   So,  in  Pim- 
lyco,  or  Runne  Red-Cap,  l(JOg  : 
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Bright  Phoebus  in  his  llrength,  a  malady 
Moit  incident  to  maids  ;  bold  oxlips,4  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one  !  O,  thefe  I  lack, 
To  make  you  garlands  of;  and,  my  fweet  friend, 
To  ftrew  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

Flo.  What  ?  like  a  corfe  ? 

Per.  No,  like  a  bank,  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on;. 
Not  like  a  corfe :  or  if, — not  to  be  buried, 


''  The  pretty  Dazie  (ej'-e  of  day) 

"  The  Prime-Rofe  which  dotli  firft  difplay 

"  Her  youthful  colours,  and  Jlrft  dies : 

"  Beauty  and  Death  are  enemies." 
Again,  in  Milton's  Lycidas  : 

"  the  rathe  primrofe  th?it  Jorfahen  dies." 

Mr.  Warton,  in  a  note  on  my  laft  quotation,  alks  "  But  why 
docs  the  Primrofe  die  unmarried  ?  Not  becaufe  it  blooms  and 
decays  before  the  appearance  of  other  flowers ;  as  in  a  ftate  of 
folitude,  and  without  fociety.  Shakfpeare's  reafon,  why  it  dies 
unmarried,  is  unintelligible,  or  rather  is  fuch  as  I  do  not  wifh  to 
underftand.  The  true  reafun  is,  becaufe  it  grows  in  the  fhade, 
uncherifhed  or  unfeen  by  the  fun,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  in 
love  with  fome  forts  of  flowers." 

Perhaps,  however,  tlie  true  explanation  of  this  paflage  may 
be  deduced  from  a  line  originally  fubjoined  by  Milton  to  that  al- 
ready quoted  from  Lycidas : 

"  Bring  the  rathe  primrofe  that  unwedded  dies, 

"  Colouring  the  pale  cheek  of  une7ijoyd  love." 

Steevens. 

*  bold  oxlips,']     Gold  is  the  reading  of  Sir  T.  Hanmer  j 

the  former  editions  have  hold.     Johnson. 

The  old  reading  is  certainly  the  true  one.  The  oxlip  has  not 
a  weak  flexible  flalk  like  the  coivjlip,  but  ere6ts  itfelf  boldly  in 
the  face  of  the  fun.  WalJis,  in  his  Hijiory  of  Northumterland, 
fays,  that  the  great  oxlip  grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  It  fliould 
be  confell'ed,  however,  that  the  colour  of  the  oxlip  is  taken  no- 
tice of  by  otlier  writers.  So,  in  The  Arraignment  of  Paris, 
1584 : 

"  yellow  oxlips  bright  as  burnilh'd  gold." 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  379,  n.  8.    Steevens. 
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But  quick,  and  in  mine  arms.5     Come,  take  your 

flowers  : 
Methinks,  I  play  as  I  have  feen  them  do 
In  Whitfun'  paftorals  :  fure,  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  difpoiition. 

Flo.  What  you  do, 

Still  betters  what  is  done.    When  you  fj^eak,  fweet, 
I'd  have  you  do  it  ever  :  when  you  fmg, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  fell  fo  ;  fo  give  alms ; 
Pray  fo ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  affairs, 
To  fing  them  too  :   When  you  do  dance,  I  wifh  you 
A  wave  o'the  fea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  flill,  ftill  fo,  and  own 
No  other  function  :  Each  your  doing,*" 
So  fingular  in  each  particular. 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  prefent  deeds, 
That  all  your  a6ts  are  queens. 

Per.  '  O  Doricles, 

Your  praifes  are  too  large :  but  that  your  youth. 
And  the  true  blood,  which  fairly  peeps  through  it,^ 

s  not  to  be  hiried. 

But  quick,  and  in  mine  ar7ns.']    So,  Maiilon's  Injatiate 
Countefs,   1613  : 

*'  Ifot.  Heigh  ho,  you'll  bury  me,  I  fee. 
"  Rob.  In  thefwan's  down,  and  tomb  thee  in  my  arms." 
Again,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  16OQ  : 
"  — —  O  come,  be  buried 
"  A  fecond  time  within  thefe  ar7ns."     Malone. 

*  '         Each  your  doing,  &:c.]  That  is,  your  manner  in  each 
aft  crowns  the  a6t.    Johnson. 

'  ■         but  that  your  youth, 
And  the  true  blood  which  fairly  peeps  through  it,"]  So, 
Marlowe,  in  his  Hero  and  Leander  : 

"  Through  whofc  white  Ikin,  fofter  than  foundeft  fleep, 
"  With  dama&e  eyes  the  ruby  blood  doth  peep." 
The  part  of  the  poem  that  was  written  by  Marlowe,  was  pub- 
lilhed,  I  believe,  in  1503,  but  certainly  before  1598,  a  Second 
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Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unftain'd  fhepherd ; 
With  wilclom  I  might  fear,  my  Doricles, 
You  woo'd  me  the  falfe  way. 

Flo,  I  think,  you  have 

As  little  fkill  to  fear,^  as  I  have  purpofe 
To  put  you  to't. — But,  come ;  our  dance,  I  pray  : 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita  :  ib  turtles  pair. 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  I'll  fwear  for  'em.9 

Part  or  Continuation  of  it  by  H.  Petowe  having  been  printed  in 
that  year.  It  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  September  1593, 
and  is  often  quoted  in  a  collection  of  verfes  entitled  England's 
Parnajfus,  printed  in  l6'00.  From  that  coUeftion  it  appears, 
that  Marlowe  wrote  only  the  firft  two  Seftiads,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred lines  of  the  third,  and  that  the  remainder  was  written  by 
Chapman,     Malone, 

*  /  think,  you  have 
As  little  ikill  to  fear  ^     To  haveJkUl  to  do  a  thing  was  a 
phrafe  then  in  ufe  equivalent  to  our  to  have  a  reafoyi  to  do  a  thing. 
The  Oxford  editor,  ignorant  of  this,  alters  it  to  : 

As  littlejkillmfear. 
which  has  no  kind  of  fenfe  in  this  place.     Warbueton, 

I  cannot  approve  of  Warburton's  explanation  of  this  paflage, 
or  believe  that  to  have  ajkill  to  do  a  thing,  ever  meant,  to  have 
reafon  to  do  it ;  of  which,  when  he  afferted  it,  he  ought  to  have 
produced  one  example  at  leaft. 

The  fears  of  women,  on  fuch  occafions,  are  generally  owing 
to  their  experience.     They  fear,  as  they  blulli,  becaufe  they  un- 
derftand.     It  is  to  this  that  Florizel  alludes,  when  he  fays,  tliat 
Perdita  had  littlejkill  to  fear. — So  Juliet  fays  to  Romeo  : 
"  But  trull  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
"  Than  thofe  who  have  more  cunning  to  be  ftrange." 

M.Mason, 
You  as  little  hiow  how  to  fear  that  I  am  falfe,  as,  &c. 

Malone. 
®  Per,  ril  fwear  for  'em,']  I  fancy  this  half  line  is  placed  to  a 
wrong  perlbii.     And  that  the  King  begins  his  fpeech  afide  : 
Pol.  I'll  fwear  for  'em. 

This  is  the prettiefl  &c,     Johnson. 

We  fhould  doubtlefs  read  thus : 
III  fwear  for  one. 
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Pol.  This  is  the  prettieft  low-born  lafs,  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green -fward  :  nothing  llie  does,  or  feems. 
But  fmacks  of  fomething  greater  than  herfelf ; 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Cam.  He  tells  her  fomething, 
That  makes  her  blood  look  out : '  Good  footh,  fhe  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

Clo.  Come  on,  flrike  up. 

Dor.  Mopfa  mud  be  your  miftrefs  :  marry,  gar- 
lick. 
To  mend  her  killing  with. — 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time  ! 

Clo.  Not  a  word,  a  word  ;    we  ftand  ^  upon  our 
manners. — 
Come,  flrike  up.  \_MuJich. 


i.  e.  I  will  anfwer  or  engage  for  myfelf.  Some  alteration  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary.  This  feems  the  eafieft,  and  the  reply  will 
then  be  perfe6lly  becoming  her  character,     Ritson. 

*  He  tells  her  fomething. 
That  makes  her  Hood  look  out :]  The  meaning  mull  be  this. 
The  Prince  tells  her  fomething  that  calls  the  Hood  up  into  her 
cheeks,  and  makes  her  lliiJJi.     She,  but  a  little  before,  ufes  a 
like  expreffion  to  defcribe  the  Prince's  lincerity  : 

• .your  youth 

And  the  true  blood,  which  fairly  peeps  through  it. 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  aji  unftaindJJiepherd. 

Theobald. 
The  old  copy  reads — look  on't.    Steevens. 

'  — —  we  ftand  &c.]  That  is,  we  are  now  on  our  behaviour. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Mafter  Stephen  fays  : 

"  Nay,  we  do  not  ftand  much  on  our  gentility,  friend." 

Steevens. 
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Here  a  dance  of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdejfes, 

Pol.  Pray,  good  fhepherd,  what 
Fair  fwain  is  this,  which  dances  with  your  daughter  ? 

Shep.  They  call   him  Doricles  ;   and  he  boafls 
himfelfs 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding  'A  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it ; 
He  looks  like  footh  :5  He  fays,  he  loves  my  daugh- 
ter ; 
I  think  fo  too  ;  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  Hand,  and  read. 
As  'twere,  my  daughter's  eyes  :  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  think,  there  is  not  half  a  kifs  to  choofe, 
Who  loves  another  beft.^ 

5  and  he  boafls  kimjelf — ]     The  old  copy  reads — and 

boafls  himfelf;  which  cannot,  I  think,  be  right.  The  emenda- 
tion was  made  by  Mr,  Rowe.  Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote — a 
boafts  himfelf.     -Malone, 

''•  a  worthy  feeding  :]  I  conctwe.  feedhig  to  be  apa/ture, 

and  a  worthy  feeding  to  be  a  tradl  of  pafturage  not  inconfider- 
able,  not  unworthy  of  my  daughter's  fortune.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  is  juft.     So,  in  Drayton's  Moon-calf: 
"  Finding  the  feeding  for  which  he  had  toil'd 
"  To  have  kept  fafe,  by  thefe  vile  cattle  fpoil'd." 
Again,  in  tlie  fixth  fong  of  the  Polyolbion  : 

"  fo  much  that  do  rely 

"  Upon  their  feedings,  flocks,  and  their  fertility." 
"  A  worthy   feeding   (fays  Mr.  M.  Mafon,)  is  a  valuable,  a 
fulfiantial  one.     Thus,  Antonio,  m  Twelfth-Night : 

"  But  were  my  worth,  as  is  my  confcience,  firm, 
"  You  fhould  find  better  dealing." 
JForth  here  means/or/wne  or fubflance.     Steevens. 

5  He  looks  like  footh  :]     Sooth  is  truth.     Obfolete.     So,  in 
Lyly's  JVoman  in  the  Moon,  1597  '• 

"  Thou  doft  dilfemble,  but  I  mean  goodybo/A." 

Steevens. 
•  Who  loves  another  befl.']  Surely  we  Ihould  read — Who  loves 
the  other  beft.     M.  Mason. 
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Pol.  She  dances  featly. 

Seep.  So  (he  does  any  thing ;  though  I  report  it. 
That  fhould  be  filent :  if  young  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her,  {he  fhall  bring  him  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  O  mafter,  if  you  did  but  hear  the  pedler  at 
the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again  after  a  ta- 
bor and  pipe ;  no,  the  bagpipe  could  not  move  you  : 
he  fings  leveral  tunes,  falter  than  you'll  tell  money ; 
he  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads,  and  all 
men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes. 

Clo.  He  could  never  come  better :  he  fhall  come 
in :  I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well ;  if  it  be  dole- 
ful matter,  merrily  fet  down,^  or  a  very  pleafant 
thing  indeed,  and  fung  lamentably. 

Serf.  He  hath  fongs,  for  man,  or  woman,  of  all 
fizes ;  no  milliner  can  fo  fit  his  cuftomers  with 
gloves  :^  he  has  the  prettieft  love-fongs  for  maids ; 
fo  without  bawdry,  v^hich  is  flrange  ;  with  fuch  de- 
licate burdens  of  dildos^  and  Jadi rigs  :^  jump  her 

7  doleful  matter,  merrUy  fet  down,']    This  feems  to  be 

another  ftroke  aimed  at  the  title-page  of  Prefton's  Cambifes:  "  A 
lamentable  Tragedy,  mixed  full  of  pleafant  il/ir//^,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

^  «o  milliner  can  fo  fit  his  citflomers  with  gloves  :]     la 

the  time  of  our  author,  and  long  afterwards,  the  trade  of  a 
milliner  was  carried  on  by  men.     Malone. 

'  of  dildos — ]    "  With  a  hie  dildo  dill,"  is  the  burthen 

of  The  Batchelors  Feaji,  an  ancient  ballad,  and  is  likewife  called 
the  Tune  of  it.     Steevens. 

See  alfo.   Choice  Drollery,   IQ5Q,  p.  31  : 
''  A  ftory  ftrange  I  will  you  tell, 

"  But  not  fo  ilrange  as  true, 
"  Of  a  woman  that  daac'd  upon  tlie  rope, 
"  And  fo  did  her  hufband  too  j 
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and  thump  her;  and  where  fome  llretch-mouth'd 
rafcal  would,  as  it  were,  mean  mifcbief,  and  break 
a  foul  gap  into  the  matter,  he  makes  the  maid  to 
anfwer,  IVhoop,  do  me  no  hariii,  good  man ;  puts 
him  off,  flights  hin),  with  fPlioop,  do  me  no  harm, 
good  manr 

Pol.  This  is  a  brave  fellow. 

Clo.  Believe  me,  thou  talkeft  of  an  admirable- 
conceited  fellow.     Has  he  any  unb raided  wares  ?5 

"  With  a  dildo,  dlJdo,  dildo, 

"  With  a  dildo,  dildo,  dee."     Malone. 

*  fadings  :]    An  Iriih  dance  of  this  name  is  mentioned 

by  Ben  Jonlbn,  in  The  Irijli  Mafque  at  Court : 

"  and  daunlh  a.  fading  at  te  wedding." 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  Peftle  : 
"  I  will  have  him  d?i\\ce  fading  ;  fading  is  a  fine  jigg." 

Tyrwhitt. 
So,  in  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  by  Shirley,   1633  : 

"  But  under  her  coats  the  ball  be  found. 

"  With  n  fading:' 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  gyth  Epigram  : 

"  See  you  yond  motion  }  not  the  old  fadi?ig" 

Steevens. 

*  JVhoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man.']     This  w^as  the 

name  of  an  old  fong.  In  tiie  famous  Hifiory  of  Friar  Bacon  we 
have  a  ballad  to  the  tune  of"  Oh  !  do  vie  no  harme,  good  man:' 

Farmer. 

This  tune  is  preferved  in  a  colleftion  intitled  "  Ayres,  to  fing 

and  play  to  the  Lvte  and  BalTe  Violl,  with  Pauins,  Galliards, 

Almaines,  and  Corantos,  for  the  Lyra  Violl,     By  William  Cor- 

bine  :"   IblO,  fol.     Ritson. 

^  nnbraided  wares  P]   Surely  we  muft  read  braided,  for 

fucli  are  all  the  wares  mentioned  in  the  anlwer.     Johnson. 

I  believe  by  unbr aided  wares,  the  Clown  means,  has  he  any 
thing  befides  laces  which  are  braided,  and  are  the  principal  com- 
modity fold  by  ballad-finging  pedlers.  Yes,  replies  the  fervant, 
he  has  ribands,  &c.  which  are  things  not  braided,  but  woven. 
The  drift  of  the  Clown's  queftion,  is  eitlier  to  know  whether  Au- 
tolycus  has  any  thing  better  than  is  commonly  fold  by  fuch 
vagrants ;  any  tiling  worthy  to  be  prefented  to  his  millrefs  ;  or. 
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Serj^.  He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i'the 
rainbow ;  points,  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in 
Bohemia  can  learnedly  handle,"^  though  they  come 
to  him  by  the  grofs ;  inkles,  caddiHes,5  cambricks, 
iawns :  why,  he  lings  them  over,  'as  they  were  gods 

as  probably,  by  enquiring  for  fomething  which  pedlers  uiually 
have  not,  to  efcape  laying  out  his  money  at  all.  The  following 
palfage  in  Any  Thing  for  a  quiet  Life,  however,  leads  me  to 
fuppolb' that  there  is  here  forae  allulion  which  I  cannot  explain  : 

*' ^She  fays  that  you  fent  ware  which  is  not  warrantable, 

Iraided  ware,  and  that  you  give  not  London  meafure." 

Steevens. 
Unlraided  wares  may  be  wares  of  the  bell  manufa6lure. 
Braid  in  Shakfpeare's  All's  well,  &:c.  A6t  IV.  fc.  ii.  fignifies  de- 
ceitful. Braided  in  Bailey's  Diti.  means  faded,  or  having  loll  its 
colour  5  and  why  then  may  not  unbraided  import  whatever  is 
undamaged,  or  what  is  of  the  better  fort  ?  Several  old  ftatutes 
forbid  the  importation  of  ribands,  laces,  &c,  as  "■  falfely  and  de- 
ceitfully wrought."      ToLLET. 

^ohably  unlraidedwares  means  "  wares  nof  ornaviented  with 
braidy     M.  Mason. 

The  Clown  is  perhaps  inquiring  not  for  fomething  better  than 
common,  but  for  fmooth  and  plain  goods.  Has  he  any  plain 
wares,  not  twitted  into  braids  ?  Ribands,  cambricks,  and  lawns, 
all  anfwer  to  this  defcription.     M alone. 

•*  points,  more  than   all  the  lawyers   in   Bohemia  can 

learnedly  handle,']  The  points  that  afford  Autolycus  a  fubjeit  for 
this  quibble,  were  laces  with  metal  tags  to  them.     Aiguilettes,  Fr. 

Malone, 

^  caddiffes,']    I  do  not  exactly  know  what  caddifj'es  are. 

In  Shirley's  Witty  Fair  One,  1633,  one  of  the  characters  fays  : 
—  "I  will  have  eight  velvet  pages,  and  fix  footmen  in  caddis." 

In  The  Firfi  Part  of  King  Henry  IF.  I  have  fuppofed  caddis 
to  be  ferret.  Perhaps  hy  fix  footmen  in  caddis,  is  meant  fix 
footmen  with  their  liveries  laced  with  fuch  a  kind  of  worfi:ed  fl:uff. 
As  this  worfl;ed  lace  was  particoloured,  it  might  have  received  its 
title  from  cadeffe,  the  ancient  name  for  a  daw.     Steevens. 

Caddis  is,  I  believe,  a  narrow  worfted  galloon.  I  remember 
when  very  young  to  have  heard  it  enumerated  by  a  pedler  among 
the  articles  of  his  pack.  There  is  a  very  narrow  flight  fcrge  of 
tliis  name  now  made  in  France.     Inkle  is  a  kind  of  tape  alfo. 

Malone. 
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or  gocldefles ;  you  would  think,  a  fmock  were  a  (Tie- 
angel  ;  he  lb  chants  to  the  fleeve-hand,  and  the 
work  about  the  fquare  on't.^ 

Clo.  Pr'ythee,  bring  him  in  ;   and  let  him  ap- 
proach finging. 

Per.  Forewarn  him,  that  he  ufe  no  fcurrilous 
words  in  his  tunes. 


*  . thejleeve-hzn^,  and  the  worh  about  the  fquare  ont,'\ 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads — i^ttwt-land.     Johnson. 

Tlie  old  reading  is  right,  or  we  muft  alter  fome  pafTages  in 
other  authors.  The  -wovdjleeve-haiids  occurs  in  Leland's  Col- 
lecianea,  1/70,  Vol.  IV.  p.  323  :  "  A  furcoat  [of  crimfon  velvet] 
furred  with  mynever  pure,  tlae  coUer,  ikirts,  and  Jleeve-hands 
garnifhed  with  ribbons  of  gold."  So,  in  Cotgrave's  DiSi.  "  Poig- 
net  de  la  chemife,''  is  Engliflied  "  the  wriftband,  or  gathering  at 
the  Jleeve-hand  of  a  fhirt."  Again,  in  Leland's  Collectanea, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  293,  King  James's  "  Ihurt  was  broded  with  thred  of 
gold,"  and  in  p.  341,  the  wordjleeve-hand  occurs,  and  feems  to 
fignify  the  cuiFs  of  a  furcoat,  as  here  it  may  mean  the  cuffs  of  a 
fmock.  I  conceive,  that  the  work  about  the  fquare  out,  lignifies 
the  work  or  embroidery  about  the  bofom  part  of  a  ihift,  which 
might  then  have  been  of  a  fquare  form,  or  might  have  a  fquare 
tucker,  as  Anne  Bolen  and  Jane  Seymour  have  in  Houbraken's 
engravings  of  the  heads  of  illuftrious  perfons,  So^  in  Fairfax's 
tianflation  of  Taflo,  B.  XII.  ft.  64  : 

"  Between  her  breaiis  the  cruel  weapon  rives, 
"  Her  curious  /?j(7/«rt',  embofs'd  with  fwelling  gold." 
I  fliould  have  taken  the.  fquare  for  a  gorget  or  ftomacher,  but 
for  this  paflage  in  Shakfpeare.     Tollet. 

The  following  paifage  in  John  Grange's  Garden,  15/7,  i"ay 
likewife  tend  to  the  fupport  of  the  ancient  reading — {\ee\e-hand. 
In  a  poem  called  The  Paijnling  of  a  Ciirthan,  he  fays  : 

"  Their  linockes  are  all  bewrought  about  the  necke  and 
hande."     Steevens, 

The  wordjleeve-hand  is  likewife  ufed  by  P.  Holland,  in  his 
tranilation  of  Suetonius,  ]606,  p.  IQ  :  " — in  his  apparrel  he 
was  noted  for  fingularity,  as  who  ufed  to  goe  in  his  fenatour's 
purple  lludded  robe,  trimmed  with  a  jagge  or  frindge  at  the Jleei'S- 
hand."     Malone, 
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Clo.  You  have  of  thefe  pedlers,  that  have  more 
in  'em  than  you'd  think,  fifler. 

Per,  Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 

Enter  Autolycus,  Jinging. 

Lawn,  as  white  as  driven /now  ; 
Cyprus,  black  as  e'er  was  crow  ; 
Gloves,  asfiueet  as  damajk  rofes; 
Majks  for  faces,  and  for  nofes  ; 
Bugle  bracelet,  yiecklace-amher^ 
Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber: 
Golden  guoifs,  andftomachers. 
For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears ; 
Pins  and  poking-ficks  of  feel, ^ 
What  maids  lack  from,  head  to  heel: 


'  necklace-amler,']    Place  only  a  comma  after  amler, 

"  Autolycus  is  puffing  his  female  wares^  and  fays  that  he  has  got 
among  his  other  rare  articles  for  ladies,  feme  necklace-amber,  an 
amber  of  which  necklaces  ai"e  made,  commonly  called  head-am- 
ler,  fit  to  perfume  a  lady's  chamber.  So,  in  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  A6t  IV.  fc.  iii.  Petruchio  mentions  amber-bracelets, 
beads,"  &c.  Milton  alludes  to  the  fragrance  of  amber.  See 
Sams.  Agon.  v.  720  : 

"  An  amber  fcent  of  odorous  perfume, 
"  Her  harbinger,"    T.  Warton. 

"  poking-ftichsofjieel,']  Thefe  jDo^zwg-;/??^:/?^  were  heated 

in  the  fire,  and  made  ufe  of  to  adjufl.  the  plaits  of  ruffs.  In 
Marfton's  Malcontent,  l604,  is  the  following  inllance  : — "  There 
is  fuch  a  deale  of  pinning  thefe  ruffes,  wlien  the  fine  clean  fall 
is  worth  them  all  j"  and,  again  :  "  If  you  fliould  chance  to  take 
a  nap  in  an  afternoon,  your  falling  band  requires  no  pokivg-ftick 
to  recover  his  form,"  tsfc.  Again,  in  Middleton's  comedy  of 
Blurt  Majler  Conji able,  \Q02  :  "  Your  rufl'mufl:  fland  in  print, 
and  for  that  purpofe  get  poking-Jiicks  with  fair  long  handles,  left 
they  fcorch  your  hands." 

Thefe  poking-Jiicks  are  feveral  times  mentioned  in  Heywood's 
Jf  you  know  not  me  you  know  Nobody,  l633,  fecond  part ;  and 
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Come,  buy  of  me,  come  ;  come  buy,  come  buy} 
Btiy,  lads,  or  elj'e  your  lajfes  cry  : 
Covie,  buy,  &c. 

Clo.  If  r  were  not  in  love  with  Mopia,  thou 
fhoald'ft  take  no  money  of  me  ;  but  being  enthrall'd 
as  I  am,  it  will  alfo  be  the  bondage  of  certain 
ribands  and  gloves. 

Mop.  I  was  promifed  them  againfi:  the  feafl: ;  but 
they  come  not  too  late  now. 

Dor.  He  hath  promifed  you  more  than  that,  or 
there  be  liars. 

Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promifed  you :  may 
be,  he  has  paid  you  more ;  'which  will  fhame  you  to 
give  him  again. 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids  ?  will 
they  wear  their  plackets,  where  they  fliould  bear 
their  faces  ?  Is  there  not  milking-time,  when  you 


in  The  YorhJJiire  Tragecli/,  l6lQ,  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Shakfpeare.     In   the  books  of  the   Stationers'  Company,  July, 
1590,  was  entered  "  A  ballat  entitled  Blewe  Starche  and  Poking^ 
Jticks.     Allowed  under  the  hand  of  the  Eiihop  of  London." 

Again,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Stubbes's  Anatomic  of  Aiu/es, 
8vo  no  date  : 

"  They  [pokitig-Jticks]  be  made  of  yron  and  fteele,  and  fome 
of  bralTe,  kept  as  bright  as  lilver,  yea  fome  of  filver  itlelfe,  and 
it  is  well  if  in  procelfe  of  time  they  grow  not  to  be  gold.  The 
fafliion  Avhereafter  they  be  made,  I  cannot  refemble  to  any  thing 
fo  well  as  to  a  fquirt  or  a  little  fquibbc  which  little  children  ufed 
to  fquirt  out  water  withal ;  and  when  they  come  to  ftarching  and 
fetting  of  their  ruffes,  then  muft  tliis  inl'irument  be  heated  in  tlie 
fire,  the  belter  to  ititfen  the  ruffe,"  &c. 

Sto\\e  informs  us,  that  "  about  the  fixteenth  yeare  of  the 
queene  [Elizabeth]  began  the  making  oi'  i\^dc  poki/ig-fiicki,  aud 
untlll  that  time  all  lawndnifes  ufed  fetting  liickes  made  of  wood 
or  bone."     See  Mutk  Ado  alout  Nothing,  Art  III.  fc.  iv. 

Steevens. 
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are  going  to  bed,  or  kiln-hole,9  to  whiftle  off  thefe 
fecrets ;  but  you  mufi:  be  tittle-tattling  before  all 
our  gueits?  'Tis  well  they  are  vvhifpering:  Clamour 
your  tongues/  and  not  a  word  more. 

'  kiln-hole,']  The  mouth  of  the  oven.     The  word  is 

fpelt  in  the  old  copy  ki/l-hole,  and  I  Ihould  have  ilippofed  it  an 
intentional  blunder,  but  that  Mrs.  Ford  in  The  Merry  JFives  of 
Wind/or  defires  FalftatFto  "  creep  into  the  kiln-hole  j"  and  tliere 
the  fame  falfe  fpelling  is  found.  Mrs.  Ford  was  certainly  not  in- 
tended for  a  blunderer.     Malone, 

Kiln-hole  is  the  place  into  which  coals  are  put  under  a  ftove, 
a  copper,  or  a  kiln  in  which  lime,  &c.  are  to  be  dried  or  burned. 
To  watch  the  kiln-hole,  or  Jtoking-hole,  is  part  of  the  office  of 
female  fen"ants  in  farm-houfes.  Kiln,  at  leaft  in  England,  is 
not  a  fynonyme  to  oven.     Steevens. 

Kiln-hole  is  pronounced  kill-hole,  in  the  midland  counties, 
and  generally  means  the  fire-place  ufed  in  making  malt ;  and  is 
ftill  a  noted  goflipping  place.     Hakris. 

^  Clamour  your  tongues,']  The  phrafe  is  taken  from  ring- 
ing. When  bells  are  at  the  height,  in  order  to  ceafe  tliem,  the 
repetition  of  tlie  llrokes  becomes  much  quicker  than  before;  this 
is  called  clamouring  them.     I'be  allufion  is  humorous. 

Warburton. 
The  word  clamour,  when  applied  to  bells,  does  not  fignify  in 
Shakfpeare  a  ceafing,  but  a  continued  ringing.     Thus  ufed  in 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Ad  V.  fc.  ii : 

"  Ben.  — If  a  man  do  not  ere6t  in  tlais  age  his  own  tomb  e'er 
he  dies,  he  fhall  live  no  longer  in  monument,  than  the  lell  rings 
and  the  widow  weeps. 

"  Beat.  And  how  long  is  that,  think  you  ? 

"  Ben.  Queftion  ?  why  an  hour  in  clamour,  and  a  quarter  in 

rheum,"  Grey. 
Perhaps  the  meaning  is.  Give  one  grand  peal,  and  then  have 
done.  "  A  good  Clam"  (as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Nichols,)  in  fcune 
villages  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe,  fignifying  a  grand  peal  of  all  the 
bells  at  once,  I  fufpeft  that  Dr.  Warburton's  is  a  mere  gratis 
diBum . 

In  a  note  on  Othello,  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  that  "  to  clam  a  bell 
is  to  cover  the  clapper  with  felt,  which  drowns  tlie  blow,  and 
hinders  the  found."  If  this  be  fo,  it  affords  an  ealy  iuterpieta- 
tion  of  the  palfage  before  us.     Ma  lone. 

Admitting  this  to  be  the  fenfe,  the  difputed  phrafe  m;iy  anfwer 
to  the  modern  one  of — ringing  a  dumb  peal,  i.  c.  with  mujjled 
bells,     Steevens. 
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Mop.  I  have  done.     Come,  you  promifed  me  S 
tawdry  lace/  and  a  pair  of  fvveet  gloves.^ 


*  — — you  promifed  me  a  tawdry  lace,]  Tawdry  lace  is  tho* 
defcribed  in  Skinner^  by  his  friend  Dr.  Henfliawe  :  "  Tawdrie 
lace,  aftrigmenta,  timbriae,  feu  fafciolae,  emte  Nundinis  Sae. 
Etheldredie  celebratis  :  Ut  refte  monet  Doc.  Thomas  Henihawe." 
Etymol.  in  voce.  We  find  it  in  Spenfer's  Pajiorals,  Aprill : 
"  And  gird  in  your  waft, 
*'  For  more  fineneffe,  with  a  tawdrie  lace." 

T.  Warton,^ 
So,  In  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jack  Straw,  a  comedy,  IspS  : 

•'  Will  you  in  faith,  and  I'll  give  you  a  tawdrie  lace." 
Tom,  the  miller,  oiFers  this  prefent  to  the  queen,  if  ihe  will 
procure  his  pardon. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  thefe  tawdry  laces 
were  not  the  firings  with  which  the  ladies  faften  their  ftays,  but 
were  worn  about  their  heads,  and  their  waifts.  So,  in  The  Four 
Ps,  ISQq  : 

"  Brooches  and  rings,  and  all  manner  of  beads, 
"  Laces  round  and  fat  for  woincns  heads," 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Polyolhion,  fong  the  fecond  : 

"  Of  which  the  Naides  and  the  blew  Nereides  make 
"  Them  tawdries  for  their  necks." 
In  a  marginal  note  it  is  obferved  tliat  tawdries  are  a  kind  of 
necklaces  worn  by  country  wenches. 
Again,  in  the  fourth  fong  : 

"  not  the  fmalleft  beck, 

"  Butwith  whitepebbles  m^k&shtr tawdriesfox  herneck." 

Steevens. 

^  •  a  pair  of  fweet  gloves.']    Sweet,  or  perfumed  gloves, 

are  frequently  mentioned  by  Shakfpeare,  and  were  very  fafhion- 
able  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  long  afterwards.     Thus  Auto- 
lycus,  in  the  fong  juft  preceding  this  paffage,  offers  to  fale  : 
"  Gloves  as  fweet  as  damalk  rofes." 

Stowe's  Continuator,  Edmund  Howes,  informs  us,  that  the 
Englifh  could  not  "  make  any  coftly  wafh  or  perfume,  until 
about  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  of  the  queene  [Elizabeth,]  the 
right  honourable  Edw^ard  Vere  earle  of  Oxford  came  from  Italy, 
and  brought  with  him  gloves,  fweet  bagges,  a  perfumed  leather 
jerkin,  and  other  pleafant  thinges  :  and  that  yeare  the  queene  had 
a  payrc  of  perfumed  gloves  trimmed  onlie  with  foure  tuftes,  or 
rofes,  of  cullered  filke  The  queene  took  fuch  pleafure  in  thofe 
gloves,  that  fhee  was  pi6tured  with  tlaofe  gloves  upon  her  hands  : 
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Clo.  Have  I  not  told  thee,  how  I  was  cozened  by 
the  way,  and  loft  all  my  money  ? 

AuT.  And,  indeed,  iir,  there  are  cozeners  abroad ; 
therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Clo.  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  fhalt  lofe  nothing 
here. 

AuT.  I  hope  fo,  fir ;  for  I  have  about  me  many 
parcels  of  charge. 

Clo.  What  haft  here  ?  ballads  ? 

Mop.  Pray  now,  buy  fome  :  I  love  a  ballad  in 
print,  a' -life  ','^  for  then  we  are  fure  they  are  true. 


and  for  many  yeers  after  it  was  called  the  erle  of  Oxfordes  per- 
fume." Stowe's  Annab,  by  Howes,  edit.  I6l4,  p.  868,  col.  2. 
In  the  computus  of  the  burfars  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
for  the  year  1631,  the  following  article  occurs:  "  Solut.  pro 
fumigandis  chirothecis ."  Gloves  make  a  conftant  and  confider- 
able  article  of  expence  in  the  earlier  accompt-books  of  the  college 
here  mentioned ;  and  without  doubt  in  thofe  of  many  other 
focieties.  They  were  annually  given  (a  cuftom  ftill  fubfifting)  to 
the  college-tenants,  and  often  prefented  to  guefts  of  diitindion. 
But  it  appears  (at  leaft,  from  accompts  of  the  faid  college  in 
preceding"  years,)  that  tlie  praftice  of  perfuming  gloves  for  this 
purpofe  was  fallen  into  difufe  foon  after  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Firft.     T.  Warton. 

In  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  The  Sowdon  of  Balyloyne, 
(which  muft  have  been  written  before  the  year  1375,)  is  the  fol- 
lowing paffagc;  from  which  one  would  fuppofe,  (if  the  author 
has  been  guilty  of  no  anti-climax,)  that  gloves  were  once  a  more 
eftimable  prefent  than  gold  : 

"  Lete  me  thy  prifoneres  feen, 

"  I  wole  thee  gyfe  both  goolde  and  gloves."     p.  3Q. 

Steevens. 

*  I  love  a  ballad  in  print,  a'-life  ;]  Theobald  reads,  as  it  has 
been  hitlierto  printed, — or  a  life.  The  text,  however,  is  right ; 
only  it  fliould  be  printed  thus  : — a'-life.     So,  it  is  in  Ben  Jonfon  j 

"  thou  loift  a'-life 

"  Their  perfum'd  judgment." 

Vol.  IX.  A  a 
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^UT.  Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune,  How  a 
ufurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty  money- 
bags at  a  burden  ;  and  how  fhe  longed  to  eat  adders' 
heads,  and  toads  carbonadoed. 

Mop.  Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

j4ut.  Very  true  ;  and  but  a  month  old. 

Dor.  Blefs  me  from  marrying  a  ufurer  ! 

^UT.  Here's  the  midwife's  name  to't,  one  mif- 
trefs  Taleporter ;  and  five  or  fix  honefl;  wives'  that 
were  prefent :  Why  fhould  I  carry  lies  abroad  ?S 

Mop.  'Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lay  it  by  :  And  let's  firft  fee  more 
ballads ;  we'll  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

AuT.  Here's  another  ballad.  Of  a  fifh/  that  ap- 


It  is  tlie  abbreviation,  I  fuppofe,  of — at  life ;  as  a-ivork  is, 
of  at  work.     Tyrwhitt. 

This  reftoration  is  certainly  proper.  So,  in  The  IJle  of  Gulls, 
1606  :  "  Now  in  good  deed  I  love  them  a'-life  too."  Again,  in 
^  Trick  to  catch  the  Old  One,  1619 :  "  I  love  that  fport  a -life, 
i'faith."  yl-life  is  the  reading  of  the  eldeft  copies  of  Tlie  Win,' 
ter's  Tale,  viz,  fol.  1623,  and  1632,     Steevens, 

*  JFhy  Jlioidd  I  carry  lies  alroad?']  Perhaps  Shakfpeare 

remembered  the  following  lines,  which  are  found  in  Golding's 
tranflation  of  Ovid,  1587,  ^^  the  fame  page  in  which  he  read  the 
ftory  of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  to  which  he  has  alluded  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing.     They  conclude  the  tale  : 

"  Thele  things  did  ancient  men  report  of  credite  very- 
good, 

"  For  why,  there  was  nocaufe  that  they  fhould  lie.  As 
.1  there  ftood,"  &c,     Malone, 

*  ballad,   Of  affli,  &c.]     Perhaps  in  later  times  profe 

has  obtained  a  triumph  over  poetry,  though  in  one  of  its  meaneft 
departments;  for  all  dying  fpeeches,  confeffions,  narratives  of 
murder?;,  executions,  &c.  feem  anciently  to  have  been  written  in 
verfe.  Whoever  was  lianged  or  burnt,  a  merry,  or  a  lamenta- 
ble ballad  (for  butii  epithets  are  occalionally  bellowed  on  thefe 
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peared  upon  the  coaft,  on  Weclnefday  the  fourfcore 
of  i\pril,  forty  thouland  fathom  above  water,  and 
fling  this  ballad  againlt  the  hard  hearts  of  maids  • 
it  was  thought,  fhe  was  a  woman,  and  was  turned 
into  a  cold  fifli,  for  fhe  would  not  exchange  flefh  7 
with  one  that  loved  her  :  The  ballad  is  very  pitiful, 
and  as  true. 

Dor.  Is  it  true  too,  think  you  ? 

^UT,  Five  juftices'  hands  at  it;  and  witnefles, 
more  than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Clo.  Lay  it  by  too  :  Another. 
AuT.  This  is  a  merry  ballad ;  but  a  very  pretty 
one. 

Mop.  Let's  have  fome  merry  ones. 

j4ut.  Why,  this  is  a  paffing  merry  one ;  and  goes 
to  the  tune  of,  Tivo  maids  ivooing  a  man :  there's 
fcarce  a  maid  weftward,  but  fhe  lings  it ;  'tis  in  re- 
quefi:,  I  can  tell  you. 

MoF.  We  can  both  fing  it ;  if  thou'lt  bear  a  part, 
thou  (halt  hear ;  'tis  in  three  parts. 


compofitions,)  was  immediately  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Company  of  Stationers.  Thus,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  of  this 
play  : — "  Such  a  deal  of  wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour, 
that  ballad-makers  cannot  be  able  to  exprefs  it."     Steevens. 

• Of  a  filli,  that  appeared  ttpon  the  coq/i, — it  ivas  thought, 

Jhe  was  a  woman,]  In  l604  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company :  "A  llrange  reporte  of  a  monftrous  Jijh 
that  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  iroman,  from  her  waift  upward, 
feene  in  the  fea."  To  this  it  is  highly  probable  that  Shakfpeare 
alludes.     Malone. 

See  The  Tempeft,  Vol,  IV.  p.  83,  n.  7.     Steevens. 

'  for  Jlie  would  not  exchange fiejh  — ]  i.  e.  becaufe. 

Heed, 
So,  in  Othello :  "  Haply,  for  I  am  black."     Malonb. 
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Dor.  We  had  the  tune  on't  a  month  aga. 

AuT.  I  can  bear  my  part ;  you  mufl  know,  'tis 
my  occupation  :  have  at  it  with  you. 

SONG. 

A.   Get  you  hence,  for  I  miijl  go  ; 
fVliere,  it  Jits  not  you  to  know. 

D.  IVhitherP  M.  0,  whither?  D.  Whither? 
M.  It  becomes  thy  oath  full  well. 
Thou  to  me  thy  Jeer  ets  tell: 

D.  Me  too,  let  me  ga  thither, 

M.  Or  thou  go'Ji  to  the  grange,  or  mill : 
D.  If  to  either,  thou  cloft  ill. 

A.  Neither.  D.  What,  neither  f  A.  Neither, 
D.  Thou  haftfiuorn  my  love  to  be ; 
M.  Thou  hajifworn  it  more  to  me  : 

Then,  whither  gd'fi  P  fay,  iv hither  f 

Clo.  We'll  have  this  fong  out  anon  by  our- 
felves ;  My  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  fad  * 
talk,  and  we'll  not  trouble  them  :  Come,  bring  a- 
way  thy  pack  after  me.  Wenches,  I'll  buy  for  you 
both : — Pedler,  let's  have  the  firft  choice. — Follow 
me,  girls. 

J[vT.  And  you  fhall  pay  well  for  'em.        \^AJide, 

*  fad — ]  For  ferious.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  : — "  hand  in  hand.  In  fad 
conference."     Stesvens, 
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fVill  you  buy  any  tape. 

Or  lace  fur  your  cape, 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a  ? 

Any  Jilk,  any  thread, 

Any  toys  for  your  head, 
Of  the  new  ft,  and  fin  fi,  finft  ivear-a  ? 

Come  to  the  pedler; 

Money''s  a  medler, 
That  doth  utter  all  mens  ware-aJ^ 

[^Exeunt  Clown,  Autolycus,  Dorcas, 
and  MopsA. 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Mafter,  there  is  three  carters,  three  fhep- 
herds,  three  neat-herds,  three  fwine-herds,^  that  have 


®  That  doth  niter  all  7)1  en's  ware-a.']  To  utter.  To  bring  out, 
or  produce.     Johnson. 

To  utter  is  a  legal  phrafe  often  made  ufe  of  in  law  proceedings 
and  A6ts  of  Parliament,  and  fignifies  to  vend  by  retail.  From 
many  inftances  I  fhall  fele6t  the  firft  which  occurs.  Stat.  21  Jac.  L 
c.  3,  declares  that  the  provilions  therein  contained  fhall  not  pre- 
judice certain  letters  patent  or  commiffion  granted  to  a  corporation 
*'  concerning  the  licenling  of  the  keeping  of  any  tavern  or  taverns, 
or  felling,  uttering,  or  retailing  of  wines  to  be  drunk  or  fpentin 
the  manlion-houfe  of  the  party  fo  felling  or  uttering  the  fame." 

Reed. 

See  Minflieu's  Dict.  1617  :  "  An  utterance,  or  fale." 

Malone. 

*  Majter,  there  are  three  carters,  three  Jliepherds,  three  neat- 
herds, and  three  fwine- herds,']  Thus  all  the  printed  copies  hither- 
to. Now,  in  two  fpeeches  after  this,  thefe  are  called  four  threes 
of  herdfmen..  But  could  the  carters  properly  be  called  herd/men  9 
At  leall,  they  have  not  the  final  fyllable,  herd,  in  their  names  ; 
which,  I  believe,  Shakfpeare  intended  all  \hefour  threes  fhould 
have,  I  therefore  guefs  he  wrote  : — Mujier,  there  are  three 
goat-herds,  Isfc.  And  fo,  I  think,  we  take  in  the  four  fpecies 
©f  cattle  ufually  tended  by  herdfmen.    Theobald. 
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Blade  themfelves  all  men  of  hair ;-  they  call  themt 

°  all  men  of  hair  ;]     Men  of  hair,  are  hairy  men,  ox 

fatyrs.  A  dance  of  fatyrs  was  no  unufual  entertainment  in  the 
middle  ages.  At  a  great  feftival  celebrated  in  France,  the  king 
and  lome  of  the  nobles  perfonated  fatyrs  drelfed  in  clofe  habits, 
tufted  or  fhagged  all  over,  to  imitate  hair.  They  began  a  wild 
dance,  and  in  the  tumult  of  their  merriment  one  of  them  went 
too  near  a  candle  and  fet  fire  to  his  fatyrs  garb,  the  flame  ran  in- 
ftantly  over  the  loofe  tufts,  and  fpread  itfelf  to  the  drefs  of  thofe 
that  were  next  him  ;  a  great  number  of  the  dancers  were  cruelly 
fcorched,  being  neither  able  to  throw  off  their  coats  nor  extin- 
guifli  them.  The  king  had  fet  himfelf  in  the  lap  of  the  dutchefs  of 
Burgundy,  who  threw  her  robe  over  himand  faved  him.  Johnson. 

The  curious  reader,  who  wiflies  for  more  exa6l  information 
relative  to  the  foregoing  occurrence  in  the  year  1392,  may  con- 
fult  the  tranflation  of  Froilfart's  Chronicle,  by  Johan  Bourchier 
knyght,  lorde  Berners,  &c.  1525,  Vol.  II.  cap.  C.xcii.  fo.  CCxliii: 
"  Of  the  aduenture  of  a  daunce  that  was  made  at  Parys  in  lyke- 
neffe  of  wodehovvfes,  wherein  the  Frenche  kynge  was  in  parell 
of  dethe."     Steevens. 

Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  152,  edit.  1/35,  bear  additional  teftimony 
to  the  prevalence  of  this  fpecies  of  mummery : 

"  During  their  abode,  [that  of  the  embafladors  who  alfembled 
to  congratulate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  birth  of  her  Ion,] 
at  Stirling,  there  was  daily  banqueting,  dancing,  and  triumph. 
And  at  the  principal  banquet  there  fell  out  a  great  grudge  among 
the  Engliflimen  :  for  a  Frenchman  called  Baftian  deviled  a  num- 
ber of  men  formed  \\]^t fatyrs,  with  long  tails,  and  whips  in 
their  hands,  running  before  the  meat,  which  was  brought  through 
the  great  hall  upon  a  machine  or  engine,  marching  as  appeared 
alone,  with  mulicians  clothed  like  maids,  linging,  and  playing 
upon  all  forts  of  inllruments.  But  the  fatyrs  were  not  content 
only  to  make  way  or  room,  but  put  their  hands  behind  them  to 
their  tails,  which  they  wagged  with  their  hands  in  fuch  fort,  as 
the  Engliflimen  fuppofed  it  had  been  devifed  and  done  in  derifion 
of  them  ;  weakly  apprehending  that  which  they  fliouid  not  have 
appeared  to  underftand.  For  Mr.  Hatton,  Mr.  Lignifh,  and  the 
mcft  part  of  the  gentlemen  defired  to  fup  before  tlie  queen  and 
great  banquet,  that  they  might  fee  the  better  the  order  and  cere- 
monies of  the  triumph  :  but  fo  loon  as  they  perceived  ihe  fatyrs 
wagging  their  tails,  they  all  fat  down  upon  the  bare  floor  behind 
the  back  of  the  table,  that  they  might  not  fee  themfelves  derided, 
as  they  thought.  Mr.  Hatton  fnd  unto  me,  if  it  were  not  in  the 
queen's  prefence,  he  would  put  a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  that 
French  knave  Baltian,  who  he  alledged  had  done  it  out  of  defpight 
fiiat  the  queen  made  more  of  ii;eaa  than  of  the  Frenchmen." 

Heed, 
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Tlie  following  copy  of  an  illumination  in  a  fine  MS.  of 
FroilTart's  Chronicle,  prefcrved  in  the  Britilli  Muleum,  will 
ferve  to  illuftratc  Dr.  Johnlbn's  note,  and  to  convey  fome  idea, 
not  only  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  hairy  wen  were  habited, 
but  alfo  of  tlic  rude  fimplicity  of  an  ancient  Ball-room  and  Mal- 
querade.  See  the  ftory  at  large  in  Froiilartj  B.  IV.  chap.  lii. 
edit.  1559.     Douce. 
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felves  faltiers  'J  and  they  have  a  dance  which  the 
wenches  fay  is  a  gallimaufry  4  of  gambols,  becaufe 
they  are  not  in't ;  but  they  themfelves  are  o'the 
mind,  (if  it  be  not  too  rough  for  fome,  that  know 
little  but  bowling,-'^)  it  will  pleafe  plentifully. 

Shep.  Away  !  we'll  none  on't ;  here  has  been  too 
much  humble  foolery  already  : — I  know,  fir,  we 
WTary  you. 

Pol.  You  weary  thofe  that  refrefh  us :  Pray,  let's 
fee  thefe  four  threes  of  herdfmen. 

Serf.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report, 
fir,  hath  danced  before  the  king ;  and  not  the  worft 
of  the  three,  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by 
the  fquire.^ 

Shef.  Leave  your  prating ;  fince  thefe  good  men 
are  pleafed,  let  them  come  in ;  but  quickly  now. 

^  ——they  call  themfelves  faltiers  :]  He  means  Satyrs. 
Their  drefs  was  perhaps  made  of  goat's  Ikin.  Cervantes  mentions 
in  tlie  preface  to  his  plays  that  in  the  time  of  an  early  Spaniili 
writer.  Lope  de  Rueda,  "  All  the  furniture  and  utenfils  of  the 
a6lors  conlifted  of  four  Ihepherds'  jerkins,  made  of  the  iTvins  of 
fheep  with  the  wool  on,  and  adorned  with  gilt  leather  trimming  : 
four  beards  and  periwigs,  and  four  paftoral  crooks  5 — little  more 
or  lefs."  Probably  a  fimilar  Ihepherd's  jerkin  was  ufed  in  our 
author's  theatre.     Malone. 

*  gall'unaitfry — ]  Cockeram,  in  his  Diclionarie  of  hard 

Words,  12mo.  l6'22,  fays,  a  galliinuiifry  is  "  a  confufed  lieape 
of  things  together."     Steevens. 

lowling,']     Bowling,  1  believe,  is  here  a  term  for  a 


dance  of  fmooth  motion,  without  great  exertion  of  agility, 

Johnson. 

The  allufion  is  not  to  a  fmooth  dance,  as  Johnfon  fuppofes, 
but  to  the  fmoodinels  of  a  bowling  green.     M.  Mason, 

ly  the  fquire.]  i.  e,  by  the  foot-rule  .   Efcjinerre,  Fr. 


See  Loves  Labour  s  Loft,  Vol.  Vll.  p.  Ijy,  n.  2.     MAtoNE. 
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Serf.  Why,  they  ftay  at  door,  fir.  [^Exit, 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  Tivelve  Rujiichs  habited  like 
Satyrs.     They  dance,  and  then  exeunt. 

Pol.  O,  father,  you'll  know  more  of  that  here- 
after. ? — 
Is  it  not  too  far  gone  ? — 'Tis  time  to  part  them. — 
He's  limple,  and  tells- much.   [Ajide.^ — How  now, 

fair  fhepherd  ? 
Your  heart  is  full  of  fomething,  that  does  take 
Your  mind  from  feafting.  Sooth,  when  I  was  young, 
And  handed  love,  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  fhe  with  knacks  :  I  would  have  ranfack'd 
The  pedler's  lilken  treafury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance ;  you  have  let  him  go, 
And  nothing  marted  with  him :  If  your  lafs 
Interpretation  fhould  abufe  ;  and  call  this, 
Your  lack  of  love,  or  bounty;  you  were  ftraited* 
For  a  reply,  at  leafl,  if  you  make  a  care 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  lir,  I  know 


'  Pol,  0,  father,  yotill  know  more  of  that  hereafter.']  This 
is  replied  by  the  King  in  anfwer  to  the  Shepherd's  faying,  Jince 
thefe  good  men  are  pleafed.     Warbukton. 

The  dance  which  has  intervened  would  take  up  too  much  time 
to  preferve  any  connettion  between  the  two  fpeeches.  The  line 
fpoken  by  the  King  feems  to  be  in  reply  to  fome  unexprefled 
queftion  from  the  old  Shepherd.     Rxtson. 

This  is  an  anfwer  to  fomething  which  the  Shepherd  is  fuppofed 
to  have  faid  to  Polixenes  during  the  dance.     M.  Mason. 

•  Jiraited — }  i.  e.  put  to  difficulties.     Steevens, 
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She  prizes  not  fuch  trifles  as  tliefe  are : 
The  gifts,  fhe  looks  from  me,  are  pack'd  and  lock'd 
Up  in  my  heart ;  which  I  have  given  already, 
But  not  deliver'd. — O,  hear  me  breathe  my  life 
Before  this  ancient  fir,  who,  it  fhould  feem,9 
Hath  fometime  lov'd  :  I  take  thy  hand  ;  this  hand. 
As  foft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  fnow,^ 
That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blafts  twice  o'er. 

Pol.  What  follows  this  ? — 
How  prettily  the  young  fwain  feems  to  wafh 
The  hand,  was  fair  before  ! — I  have  put  you  out : — 
But,  to  your  proteftation  ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profefs. 

Flo.  Do,  and  be  witnefs  to't. 

FoL.  And  this  my  neighbour  too  ? 

Flo.  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men  ;  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  all : 
That, — were  I  crown'd  the  moft  imperial  monarch. 
Thereof  moft  worthy  ;  were  I  the  faireft  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  fwerve ;  had  force,  and  know- 
ledge. 
More  than  was  ever  man's, — I  would  not  prize  them. 
Without  her  love  :  for  her,  employ  them  all ; 

y  who,  itJliGuldfeem,']     Old  copy — whom.     Corrected 

by  the  editor  of  the  lecond  folio.     Malone. 

^  or  the  fann'd /now,']     So,  in  A  Midfummer-Nighfs 

Dream  : 

"  That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus' /7zo2f, 
"  Famid  by  the'eaftern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow, 
"  When  thou  hold'lt  up  thy  hand."     Steevens. 

or  thefamfd  [now. 

That's  bolted  ^c.j     The  fine  ficve  ufed  by  millers  to  feparatc 
flour  from  bran  is  called  a  bolting  cloth.     Harris. 
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Commend  them,  and  condemn  them,  to  her  fervice. 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Pol.  Fairly  ofFer'd. 

Cam.  This  (hows  a  found  affe6lion. 

Seep.  But,  my  daughter. 

Say  you  the  like  to  him  ? 

Per.  I  cannot  fpeak 

So  well,  nothing  fo  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better  : 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 

Shep.  Take  hands,  a  bargain  ; 

And,  friends  unknown  you  fhall  bear  witnefs  to't : 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  O,  that  mufl  be 

I'the  virtue  of  your  daughter  :  one  being  dead, 
I  fhall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet ; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder :  But,  come  on. 
Contract  us  'fore  thel'e  witnefles. 

Shep.  Come,  your  hand ;— — — 

And,  daughter,  yours. 

Pol.  Soft,  fwain,  awhile,  'befeech  you ; 

Have  you  a  father  ? 

Flo.  I  have :  But  what  of  him  ? 

Pol.  Knows  he  of  this  ? 

Flo.  He  neither  does,  nor  (hall. 

Pol.  Methinks,  a  father 
Is,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  fon,  a  gueft 
That  beft  becomes  the  table.    Pray  you,  once  more ; 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reafonable  affairs  ?  is  he  not  flupid 
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With  age,  and  altering  rheums?-    Can  he  fpeak? 

hear  ? 
Know  man  from  man  ?  difpute  his  own  eftate  ?5 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid  ?  and  again  does  nothing. 
But  what  he  did  being  childifh  ? 

Flo.  No,  good  fir ; 

He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  ilrength,  indeed. 
Than  mofl:  have  of  his  age. 

Pol.  By  my  white  beard. 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  fo,  a  wrong 
Something  unfilial  :  Reafon,  my  fon 
Should  choofe  himfelf  a  wife  ;  but  as  good  reafon, 
The  father,  (all  whofe  joy  is  nothing  elfe 
But  fair  pofterity,)  fhould  hold  fome  counfel 
Li  fuch  a  bufinefs. 

Flo.  I  yield  all  this  ; 

But,  for  fome  other  reafons,  my  grave  fir. 
Which  'tis  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  bufinefs. 


*  altering  rheums  ?]    Rowe  has  tranfplanted  this  phrafc 

into  his  Jane  Shore,  Aft  II.  fc.  i : 

"  when  altering  rheums 

"  Have  ftain'd  the  lullre  of  thy  ftarry  eyes," — 

Steevens. 

^  difpute  his  oivn  ejtate  ?]  Perhaps  for  difpute  we  might 

read  compute ;   but   difpute  his  ejiate  may  be  tlie  fame  with 
talk  over  his  a^'airs.     Johnson. 

The  fame  phrafe  occurs  again  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Let  rae  difpute  with  thee  of  thy  ejtate."     Steevens. 

Does  not  this  allude  to  the  next  heir  fuing  for  the  eftate  in  cafes 
of  imbecillity,  lunacy,   tsfc?     Chamier. 

It  probably  means — "  Can  he  aiTert  and  vindicate  his  right  to 
his  own  property,"     M.  Mason. 
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FoL.  Let  him  know't. 

Flo,  He  fhall  not. 

Pol.  Pr'ythee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  muft  not. 

Shep.  Let  him,  my  Ton ;  he  fhall  not  need  to 
grieve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come  he  muft  not : — 

Mark  our  contra6l. 

Pol.  Mark  your  divorce,  young  fir, 

\_Difcoveri7ig  himfelf. 
Whom  Ton  I  dare  not  call ;  thou  art  too  bafe 
To  be  acknowledg'd  :  Thou  a  fcepter's  heir. 
That  thus  afFe6l'ft  a  fheep-hook ! — Thou  old  traitor, 
I  am  forry,  that,  by  hanging  thee,  I  can  but 
Shorten  thy  life  one  week. — And  thou,  frefh  piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft ;  who,  of  force,4  muft  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  cop'ft  with ; 

Shep.  O,  my  heart ! 

Pol.  I'll  have  thy  beauty  fcratch'd  with  briars, 
and  made 
More  homely  than  thy  ftate.^ — For  thee,  fond  boy, — 
If  I  may  ever  know,  thou  doft  but  figh, 
That  thou  no  more  fhalt  fee  this  knack,  (as  never  5 
I  mean  thou  fhalt,)  we'll  bar  thee  from  fucceffion ; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no  not  our  kin, 

*  who,  of  force,"]  Old  copy — whom.     Corre£ted  by  the 

editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

'  That  thou  no  more  fhalt  fee  this  knack,  (as  never — ]    The 
old  copy  readS;,  with  abfurd  redundancy  : 

"  That  thou  no  more  Ihalt  never  ice,'  &c.     Steevens. 
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Far  tlian^  Deucalion  off: — Mark  thou  my  words; 
Follow  us  to  the  court. — Thou  churl,  for  this  time. 
Though  full  of  our  difpleafure,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the  dead  blow  of  it. — And  you,  enchantment,— 
Worthy  enough  a  herdfman ;  yea,  him  too. 
That  makes  himfelf,  but  for  our  honour  therein, 
Unworthy  thee, — if  ever,  henceforth,  thou 
Thefe  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open, 
Or  hoop  his  body '  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  devife  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee. 
As  thou  art  tender  to't.  [^Exit. 

Per.  Even  here  undone  ! 

I  was  not  much  afeard  :^  for  once,  or  twice, 
I  was  about  to  fpeak ;  and  tell  him  plainly. 
The  felfsame  fun,  that  fhines  upon  his  court. 
Hides  not  his  vifage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike.9 — Will't  pleafe  you,  fir,  be  gone  ? 

[^To  Florizel. 

*  Fay-  than — ]  T  think  for  far  than  we  fliould  read— far  as. 
We  will  not  hold  thee  of  our  kin  even  fo  far  off  as  Deucalion 
tlie  common  anceftor  of  all.     Johnson. 

The  old  readingyarre,  i.  e.  further,  is  the  true  one.  The  an- 
cient comparative  offer  wasjen-er.  See  the  Glofjaries  to  Robert 
of  Glocefter  and  Robert  of  Brunne.  This,  in  the  time  of  Chau- 
cer, was  foftened  into  ferre  : 

"  But  er  I  here  thee  xnocheferre."     H.  of  Fa.  B,  II.  v.  92. 
"  Thus  was  it  peinted,  I  can  fay  no  ferre" 

Knight's  Tale,  2062.     Tyrwhitt. 

'  Or  hoop  his  lody — ]  The  old  copy  has — hope.  Correfted^ 
by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 

*  /  was  not  much  afeard  :  .S:c.]  The  charafter  is  here  finely 
fuftained.  To  have  made  her  quite  alloniihed  at  the  King's  dif- 
covery  of  himfelf  had  not  become  her  birth  ;  and  to  have  given 
her  prefence  of  mind  to  have  made  this  reply  to  tlie  King,  had 
not  become  her  education.     Warburton. 

"  I  was  about  to  fpcah  ;  njid  tell  him  plainly. 
The  felfsame  fun,   thatfliincs  upon  his  court. 
Hides  not  his  vifugefrom  our  cottage,   hut 
Looks  on  alike.^  So,  in  A^ofce  Teipfum,  a  poem,  by  Sir  Joha 
Davies,  159y  : 
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I  told  you,  what  would  come  of  this  :  'Befeech  you. 
Of  your  own  flate  take  care  :  this  dream  of  mine, — 
Being  now  awake,  I'll  queen  it  no  inch  further. 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep. 

Cu4M.  Why,  how  now,  father  ? 

Speak,  ere  thou  dieft. 

Shep.  I  cannot  fpeak,  nor  think. 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know. — O,  fir, 

[To  Florizel. 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourfcore  three,  ^ 

*'  Thou,  like  thefunne,  doft  witli  indifferent  ray, 

*'  Into  the  palace  and  the  cottage  fhine." 
Again,  in  The  Legend  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,   15Q7  : 

"  The  funne  on  rich  and  poor  alike  doth  fhine." 
Looks  on  alike  is  fenle,  and  is  fupported  by  a  palTage  in  King 
Henry  Fill: 

"  ^ •  No,  my  lord, 

*'  You  know  no  more  than  others,  but  you  blame 

"  Things  that  are  known  alike,'' 
i.  e.  that  are  known  alike  by  all. 

To  look  upon,  without  any  fubftantive  annexed,  is  a  mode  of 
expreflion,  which,  though  now  unufual,  appears  to  have  been 
legitimate  in  Shakfpeare's  time.     So,  in  Troilus  and  Crejjlda  : 

"  He  is  my  prize  ;  I  will  not  look  upon.'' 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VL  P.  Ill  : 

"  Why  ftand  we  Iiere — 

"  And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy 

"  Were  play'd  in  jefi:  by  counterfeited  aftors." 

Malone. 
To  look  upon,  in  more  modern  phrafe,  is  to  look  on,  i.  e.  to 
be  a  mere  idle  fpedator.     In  this  fenle  it  is  employed  in  the  two 
preceding  inftances.     Steevens. 

■  the  felf same  fun,  &c.]     '^  For  he  maketh  his  fun  to  rife 

on  the  evil  and  the  good."     St.  Matthew,  v.  45.     Douce. 

*  You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourfcore  three,  &c.]  Thefe  fen- 
timents,  which  the  poet  has  heightened  by  a  ftrain  of  ridicule 
that  runs  through  them,  admirably  charaderize  the  fpeaker ; 
whofe  felfiflmefs  is  feen  in  concealing  the  adventure  of  Perdita  ; 
and  here  fupported,  by  fhowing  no  regard  for  his  fon  or  her,  but 
being  taken  up  entirely  with  hinifelf,  though yowj/ro re  three. 

Warburton'. 
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That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet ;  yes^ 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died, 
To  He  clofe  by  his  honefl  bones ;  but  now 
Some  hangman  muft  put  on  my  fhroud,  and  lay  mc 
Where  no  prieft  fhovels-in  duft.^-— O  curfed  wretch  I 

[To  Perdita,^ 
That  knew'fl  this  was  the  prince,  and  would^ft  ad- 
venture 
To  mingle  faith  with  him. — Undone  !   undone  ! 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  liv'd 
To  die  when  I  defire.3  [^Exit. 

Flo.  Why  look  you  fo  upon  me  ?* 

I  am  but  forry,  not  afeard  ;  delay'd, 
But  nothing  alter'd  :  What  I  was,  I  am  : 
More  ftraining  on,  for  plucking  back ;  not  following 
My  leafh  unwillingly. 

Cam.  Gracious  my  lord, 

You  know  your  father's  temper  :5  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  fpeech, — which,  I  do  guefs. 
You  do  not  purpofe  to  him  ;— and  as  hardly 
Will  he  endure  your  fight  as  yet,  I  fear : 
Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highnefs  fettle, 

'  Where  no  prieft  Jliovels-in  duji.']  This  part  of  the priejl's 
office  might  be  remembered  in  Shakfpeare's  time  :  it  was  not  left 
off  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.     Farmer. 

That  is — in  pronouncing  the  words  earth  to  earth,  &c. 

Henley. 
^  If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  liv'd 
To  die  whefi  I  dcjire.']     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
*'  I  had  hv'd  a  blelfed  time."     Steevens. 

*  Why  look  yon  Jo  upon  me  ?]  Perhaps  the  two  laft  words, 
fliould  be  omitted.     Steevens. 

^  You  know  your  father  s  temper  .•]  The  old  copy  reads — in^ 
fa  tiler's.     Correded  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malomk. 
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Come  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpofe  it. 

I  think,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per.  How  often  have  I  told  you,  'twould  be  thus  ? 
How  often  faid,  my  dignity  would  lad 
But  till  'twere  known  ? 

Flo.  It  cannot  fail,  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  faith  ;  And  then 
Let  nature  crulli  the  fides  o'the  earth  together, 
And  mar  the  feeds  within  '/ — Lift  up  thy  looks  :^ — 
From  my  fucceffion  wipe  me,  father  !  I 
Am  heir  to  my  afFeftion. 

Cam.  Be  advis'd.  ■ 

Flo.  I  am  ;  and  by  my  fancy  :^  if  my  reafon 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reafon ; 
If  not,  my  fenfes,  better  pleas'd  with  madnefs, 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam.  This  is  defperate,  fir. 

Flo.  So  call  it :  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow ; 
I  needs  mufl:  think  it  honelty.     Camillo, 
Not  for  Bohemia^  nor  the  pomp  that  may 


*  And  mar-  the  feeds  within!!^   So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  And  nature's  germi/is  tumble  all  together." 

Steevens. 

7  Lift  up  thy  looks  ;]     "  Lift  up  the  light  of  thy  coun-f 

tenance."     Pfalm  iv.  6,     Steevens. 

*  and  by  ?ny  fancy  :]   It  muft  be  remembered  thatfancy 

in  our  author  very  often,  as  in  this  place,  means  love. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  A  Mi(fiimme?-- Night's  Dream  : 

"  Fair  Helena  infancy  following  me." 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  454,  n.  (i.     Steevens. 

Vol.  IX.  Bb 
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Be  thereat  glean'd ;  for  all  the  fun  fees,  or 

The  clofe  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  feas  hide 

In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  my  oath 

To  this  my  fair  belov'd  :  Therefore,  I  pray  you, 

As  you  have  e'er  been  my  father's  honour'd  friend. 

When  he  fliall  mifs  me,  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 

To  fee  him  any  more,)  caft  your  good  counfels 

Upon  his  paffion  ;   Let  myfelf  and  fortune. 

Tug  for  the  time  to  come.     This  you  may  know. 

And  fo  deliver, — -I  am  put  to  fea 

"With  her,  whom  here  ^  I  cannot  hold  on  fbore ; 

And,  moft  opportune  to  our  need,^  I  have 

A  veflel  rides  faft  by,  but  not  prepar'd 

For  this  defign.     What  courfe  I  mean  to  hold. 

Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 

Concern  me  the  reporting. 

Cam.  O,  my  lord, 

I  would  your  fpirit  were  eafier  for  advice. 
Or  ftronger  for  your  need. 

Flo.  Hark,  Perdita. [Takes  her  afide. 

I'll  hear  you  by  and  by.  [To  Camillo. 

Cjm.  He's  irremovable, 

Refolv'd  for  flight :  Now  were  I  happy,  if 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  ferve  my  turn ; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour ; 
Purchafe  the  fight  again  of  dear  Sicilia, 
And  that  unhappy  king,  my  mafter,  whom 
I  fo  much  thiril  to  fee. 

Flo.  Now,  good  Camillo, 

wlionv  here — ]     Old  copy — who.     Correfted  by  the 


5rn, 


editor  of  the  ft^cond  folio.     MALONt. 

'  yind,  vioji  opportune  to  our  need,']     The  old  copy  has — her 
need.     This  ntcciiaxy  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Malome. 
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I  am  To  fraught  with  curious  bulinefs,  that 

I  leave  out  ceremony.  [Going. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  think, 

You  have  heard  of  my  poor  fervices,  i'the  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  father  ? 

Flo.  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deferv'd  :  It  is  my  father's  mulick, 
To  fpeak  your  deeds  ;  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompens'd  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  Well,  my  lord, 

If  you  may  pleafe  to  think  I  love  the  king ; 
And,  through  him,  what  is  neareft  to  him,  which  is 
Your  gracious  felf ;  embrace  but  my  diredlion, 
(If  your  more  ponderous  and  fettled  project 
May  fuffer  alteration,)  on  mine  honour 
I'll  point  you  where  you  fhall  have  fuch  receiving 
As  fhall  become  your  highnefs ;  where  you  may 
Enjoy  your  miftrefs ;  (from  the  whom,  I  fee, 
There's  no  disjun61ion  to  be  made,  but  by. 
As  heavens  forefend  !  your  ruin :)  marry  her ; 
And  (with  my  bell  endeavours,  in  your  abfence,) 
Your  difcontenting  father  ftrive  to  qualify. 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking/ 

Flo.  How,  Camillo, 

May  this,  almoft  a  miracle,  be  done  ? 


*  And  {with  my  heft  endeavours,  in  your  abfence,) 
Your  diicontentmg  father _/irive  to  qualify, 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking.']  And  where  you  may,  by 
letters,  intreaties,  &c.  endeavour  to  Ibften  your  incenfed  father, 
and  reconcile  him  to  the  match  ;  to  effeft  which,  my  beft  fervices 
fhall  not  be  wanting  during  your  abfence.  Mr.  Pope,  without 
either  authority  or  neceflity,  reads — I'll  ftrive  to  qualify  ; — which 
has  been  followed  by  all  the  fubfequent  editors. 

Difcontenting  is  in  our  author's  language  the  fame  as  difcort' 
tented.     Malove. 

Bb2 
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That  I  may  call  thee  fomething  more  than  man. 
And,  after  that,  truft  to  thee. 

Cam.  Have  you  thought  on 

A  place,  whereto  you'll  go  ? 

Flo.  Not  any  yet : 

But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do  ;3  fo  we  profefs 
Ourfelves  to  be  the  ilaves  of  chance,^  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Cam.  -  Then  lift  to  me  : 

This  follov/s, — if  you  will  not  change  your  purpofe, 
But  undergo  this  flight ; — Make  for  Sicilia ; 
And  there  prefent  yourfelf,  and  your  fair  princefs, 
(For  fo,  I  fee,  Ihe  muft  be,)  'fore  Leontes ; 
She  fhall  be  habited,  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.     Methinks,  I  fee 
Leontes,  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
His  welcomes  forth  ;  aflcs  thee,  the  fon,6  forgivenefs. 


^  But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  tvhat  ive  mildly  do  3]  Guilty  to,  though  it  founds  harfli 
to  our  ears,  was  the  phrafeology  of  the  time,  or  at  leaft  of  Shak- 
fpeare  :  and  this  is  one  of  thofe  paflages  that  ftould  caution  us 
not  to  difturb  his  text  merely  becaufe  the  language  appears 
different  from  that  now  in  ufe.  See  The  Comedy  of  Errors^ 
Aft  III.  fc.  ii  : 

"  But  left  myfelf  be  guilty  to  felf- wrong, 

"  I'll  ftop  mine  ears  againft  the  mermaid's  fong." 

Malone. 
The  unthought-on  accident  is  the  unexpefted  dilcovery  made 
by  Polixenes.     M.  Mason. 

*  Ourjhlves  to  he  the^/laves  of  chance,]  As  chance  has  driven' 
me  lo  thefe  extremities,  fo  I  commit  myfelf  to  chance,  to  be 
conducted  through  them.     Johnson. 

5  ajks  thee,  the  /on,]     The  old  copy  reads — rthee  there 

fon.     Corrected  by  the  editor  of  the  third  folio.     Malone. 

Perhaps  we  fliould  read — (as  Mr.  Kitfon  obferves) — 
"  Alks /A t'/e  the  fon  forgivenefs — ,"     Steevens. 
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As  'twere  i'the  father's  perfon  :  kiiTcs  the  hands 
Of  your  tVe(h  princef's  :  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him    , 
'Twixt  his  unkindncrs  and  his  kindnefs ;  the  one 
He  ehides  to  hell,  and  hids  the  other  grow, 
Fafter  than  thought,  or  time. 

Flo.  Worthy  Camillo, 

What  colour  for  my  vifitation  fliall  I 
Hold  up  before  him  ? 

C^M.  Sent  by  the  king  your  father 

To  greet  him,  and  to  give  him  comforts.     Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  you,  as  from  your  father,  fhall  deliver. 
Things  known  betwixt  us  three,  I'll  write  you  down  : 
The  which  fliall  point  you  forth  at  every  fitting, 
What  you  muft  fay;'^  that  lie  Ihall  not  perceive. 
But  that  you  have  your  father's  bofbm  there. 
And  fpeak  his  very  heart. 

Flo.  I  am  bound  to  you  : 

There  is  fome  fap  in  this.^ 

Cjm.  A  courfe  more  promifing 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  vourfelves 
To  impath'd  waters,  undream'd  fliores  ;  mofl  certain. 
To  miferies  enough  :   no  hope  to  help  you  ; 

*  Things  kncnrn  lettrixt  us  three,  Vll  write  you  down  .- 
The  which  JliaJl  point  you  forth,  at  every  iitting. 
What  you  muji  fay  ;]  Every  Jitting,  fays  Mr.  Theobald, 
methinks,  gives  but  a  very  poor  idea.  But  a  poor  idea  is  better 
than  none ;  wliich  it  comes  to,  when  he  has  altered  it  to  every 
Jitting.  The  truth  is,  the  common  reading  is  very  expreffive  ; 
and  means,  at  every  audience  you  fhall  have  of  the  king  and 
council.  The  council-days  being,  in  our  author's  time,  called, 
in  common  fpeech,  thcjittings.     Warburton. 

Howel,  in  one  of  his  letters,  fays:   "  My  lord  prefi  dent  hopes 
to  be  at  the  nextjitting  in  York."     Farmer, 

"  There  is  foine^ap  in  this.]  So,  \n  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 
"  There's /up  in  i  yti."     Steevens. 
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But,  as  you  fhake  off  one,  to  take  another  :* 

Nothing  fo  certain  as  your  anchors ;  who 

Do  their  beft  office,  if  they  can  but  ftay  you 

Where  you'll  be  loath  to  be  :  Befides,  you  know, 

Profperity's  the  very  bond  of  love ; 

Whole  frefh  complexion  and  whofe  heart  together 

Affliction  alters. 

Per.  One  of  thefe  is  true : 

I  think,  afflidlion  may  fubdue  the  cheek. 
But  not  take  in  the  mind.9 

Cam.  Yea,  fay  you  fo  ? 

There  fhall  not,  at  your  father's  houfe,  thefe  feven 

years, 
Be  born  another  fuch. 

Flo.  ^  My  good  Camillo, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
I'the  rear  of  birth.  ^ 

Cam.  I  cannot  fay,  'tis  pity 

She  lacks  inftru6lions ;  for  fhe  feems  a  miftrefs 
To  moll  that  teach. 

*  ■  miferies  — — 

But,  as  youjhake  off"  one,  to  take  another  ;]  So,    in  Cym- 
leline  : 

"  to  fliift  his  being, 

"  Is  to  exchange  one  mifery  with  another."     Steevens 

^  But  not  take  in  the  mind.']    To  take  in  anciently  meant  to 
conquer,  to  get  the  better  of.     So,  in  yintony  and  Cleopatra  : 
"  He  could  lb  quickly  cut  th'  Ionian  feas, 
"  And  take  in  Toryne." 
Mr.  Henley,  however,  luppofes  that  to  take  in,  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  is  limply  to  include  or  comprehend.     Steevens. 

*  Tthe  rear  of  birth.']  Old  copy — i'th'rear  our  birth.  Cor- 
refted  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  The  two  redundant  words  in 
this  line.  She  is,  ought  perhaps  to  be  omitted.  I  fulpett  that 
they  were  introduced  by  tlie  compofitor's  eye  glancing  on  tlie 
preceding  line.     IMalone. 

Thefe  unneceflary  words  are  here  omitted.    Steevens. 
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Per,  Your  pardon,  fir,  for  this ; 

ril  blufh  you  thanks.- 

Flo.  My  prettiell  Perdita. 

But,  O,  the  thorns  we  ftand  upon  ! — Camillo, — 
Preferver  of  my  father,  now  of  me  ; 
The  medicin  of  our  houfe  ! — how  fliall  we  do  ? 
"We  are  not  furnilh'd  like  Bohemia's  fon ; 
Nor  fhall  appear  in  Sicily 

Cam.  My  lord, 

Fear  none  of  this  :  I  think,  you  know,  my  fortunes 
Do  all  lie  there :  it  fhall  be  ib  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  fcene  you  play^  were  mine.     For  inftance,  fir. 
That  you  may  know  you  fhall  not  v/ant, — one  word. 

[They  talk  ajide. 

Enter  Autolycus. 

AuT.  Ha,  ha  !  what  a  fool  honefty  is  !  and  truft, 
his  fworn  brother,  a  very  fimple  gentleman  !  I  have 
fold  all  my  trumpery ;  not  a  counterfeit  flone,  not 
a  riband,  glafs,    pomander,^    brooch,    table-book. 


^  Your  pardon,  Jir,  for  this ; 
I'll  hlitjii  you  thanks.}  Perhaps  this  paflage  fliould  be  rather 
pointed  tlius  : 

Your  pardon,  Jir  ;  for  this 

I'll  hlujh  you  thanks.     Malone. 

^  • •  pomander,]     A  pomander  was  a  little  ball  made  of 

perfumes,  and  worn  in  the  pocket,  or  about  the  neck,  to  prevent 
infection  in  times  of  plague.  In  a  tra6l,  intituled.  Certain  ne- 
cejjary  DireStions,  as  well  for  curing  the  Plague,  as  for  prevent- 
ing Infection,  printed  1636,  there  are  direftions  for  making  two 
forts  of  pomanders,  one  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor. 

Gkey. 

In  Lingua,  or  a  Comlat  of  the  Tongue,  &c.  1607,  is  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  given,  A6t  IV.  fc.  iii  : 

"  Your  only  way  to  make  a  good  pomander  is  this  :  Take  an 
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ballad,  knife,  tape,  glove,  flioe-tye,  bracelet,  horn- 
ring,  to  keep  my  pack  from  falling  :  they  throng 
who  fhould  buy  firft ;  as  if  my  trinkets  had  been 
hallowed,^  and  brought  a  benediction  to  the  buyer : 
by  which  means,  I  faw  whofe  purfe  was  beft  in 
pi6lure  ;  and,  what  I  faw,  to  my  good  ufe,  I  re- 
membered. My  clown  (who  wants  but  fomething 
to  be  a  reafonable  man,)  grew  fo  in  love  with  the 
wenches'  fong,  that  he  would  not  Ihr  his  pettitoes, 
till  he  had  both  tune  and  words  ;  which  fo  drew 
the  reft  of  the  herd  to  me,  that  all  their  other  fenfes 
ftuck  in  ears  :5    you  might  have  pinched  a  placket,*^ 


ounce  of  the  pureft  garden  mouldy  cleanfed  and  fteeped  feven 
days  in  change  of  motherlefs  rofe-water.  Then  take  the  beft 
labdanum,  benjoin,  both  ftoraxes,  amber-grls  and  civet  and  niulTc. 
Incorporate  them  together,  and  work  them  into  what  form  you 
pleafe.  This,  if  your  breath  be  not  too  valiant,  will  make  you 
imell  as  fweet  as  my  lady's  dog." 

The  fpeaker  reprefents  Odor.     Steevens, 

Other  receipts  for  making  pomavder  may  be  found  in  Plat's 
Delightes  for  Ladies  to  adorne  their  Peyfons,  &c.  16II,  and  in 
The  accomplijlit  Lady's  Delight,   16/5.     They  all  differ. 

Douce. 

*  OS  if  my  trinkets  had  leen  hallowed,]    This  alludes  to 

beads  often  fold  by  the  Romanifts,  as  made  particularly  effica- 
cious by  the  touch  of  fome  relick.     Johnson. 

*  all  their  other  fenfes  ft  uck  in  ears  :]  Read  : — "  ftuckin 

their  ears."     M.  Mason. 

*■ a  placket,]  Placket  is  properly  the  opening  in  a  woman's 

petticoat.  It  is  here  figuratively  ufed,  as  perhaps  in  King  Lear  : 
"  Keep  thy  hand  out  of  plackets.''  This  fubjeft,  ho\\'ever,  may 
receive  further  illuftration  from  Skialetheia,  a  colle6tion  of  Epi- 
grams, &c.  15p8.     Epig.  32  : 

"  Wanton  young  Lais  hath  a  pretty  note 
"  Whofe  burthen  is — Pinch  not  my  petlicoate  : 
"  Not  that  ihe  feares  clofe  nips,  for  by  the  rood, 
"  A  privy  pleafing  nip  will  cheare  her  blood  : 
"  But  file  which  longs  to  talf  of  pleafure's  cup, 
*'  In  nipping  would  her  petticoate  weare  up." 

Steevens. 
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it  was  fenfelefs ;  'twas  nothing,  to  geld  a  codpiec 
of  a  purfe ;  I  would  have  tiled  keys  off,  that  hung 
in  chains  :  no  hearing,  no  feeling,  but  my  fir's 
ibng,  and  admiring  the  nothing  of  it.  So  that,  in 
this  time  of  lethargy,  I  picked  and  cut  moil  of  their 
feftival  pnrles :  and  had  not  the  old  man  come  in 
with  a  whoobub  againll  his  daughter  and  the  king's 
-fori,  and  feared  my  choughs  from  the  cliaft',  I  had 
not  left  a  purfe  alive  in  the  whole  army. 

[Camillo,  Florizel,  and  Perdita,  come 
forward. 

Cam.  Nay,  but  my  letters  by  this  means  being 
there 
So  foon  as  you  arrive,  fliall  clear  that  doubt. 

Flo.    And  thofe  that  you'll  procure  from  king 
Leontes, 

Cam.  Shall  fatisfy  your  father. 

Per.  Happy  be  you  ! 

All,  that  you  fpeak,  fhows  fair. 

Cam.  Who  have  we  here  ?• 

[Seeing  Autolycus. 
We'll  make  an  inftrument  of  this ;  omit 
Nothing,  may  give  us  aid. 

AvT.  If  they  have  overheard  me  now, why 

hanging.  [JJide. 

Cam.  How  now,  good  fellow  ?  Why  fliakeft  thou 
fo  ?  Fear  not,  man  ;  here's  no  harm  intended  to  thee. 
AuT.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  fir. 

Cam.  Why,  be  fo  ftill  ;  here's  nobody  will  fieal 
that  from  thee  :  Yet,  for  the  outfide  of  thy  poverty, 
we  mufi:  make  an  exchange  :  therefore,  difcafe  thee 
inftaritiy,  (thou  muft  think,  there's  neceffity  in't,) 
and  change  garments  with  this  gentleman  :  Though 
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the  pennyworth,  on  his  fide,  be  the  worft,  yet  hold 
thee,  there's  fome  boot.' 

AuT.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  fir  : — I  know  ye  well 
enough.  \_AJide. 

Cam.  Nay,  pr'ythee,   defpatch  :   the  gentleman 
is  half  flayed  already.^ 

AvT.  Arc  you  in  earneft,  lir  ? — I  fmell  the  trick 
of  it. —  [JJide, 

Flo.  Defpatch,  I  pr'ythee. 

AuT.  Indeed,  I  have  had  earneft ;  but  I  cannot 
with  confcience  take  it. 

Cam.  Unbuckle,  unbuckle. — 

[Fl.0.  and  Autol.  exchange  garments. 
Fortunate  miflrefs, — let  my  prophecy 
Come  home  to  you  ! — you  mult  retire  yourfelf 
Into  fome  covert :  take  your  fweetheart's  hat, 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows  ;  mufRe  your  face ; 
Difmantle  you  ;  and  as  you  can,  difliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  feeming  ;  that  you  may, 
(For  I  do  fear  eyes  over  you,9)  to  fhipboard 
Get  undefcried. 

Per.  I  fee,  the  play  fo  lies. 

That  I  muft  bear  a  part. 

Cam.  No  remedy. — 

Have  you  done  there  ? 

Flo.  Should  I  now  meet  my  father, 

'  loot."]    That  is,  Jomethhig  over  and  alove,  or,  as  wc 

now  {ay,  fomething  to  boot.     Johnson. 

*  is  half  Hayed  already.']  I  fuppofe  Camillo  means  to 

fay  no  more,  than  that  Florizel  is  half  Jtripped  already. 

Malonje. 

^  — —  ovej-  yon,]   You,  which  feems  to  have  been  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  old  copy,  was  added  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 
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He  would  not  call  me  Ion. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  fhall  have 

No  hat : — Come,  lady,  come. — Farewell,  my  friend. 

^UT.  Adieu,  fir. 

Flo.  O  Perdita,  what  have  we  twain  forgot  ? ' 
Pray  you,  a  word.  \_^^^^^y  conveije  apart. 

Cam.  What  I  do  next,  fhall  be,  to  tell  the  king 

[Jjide, 
Of  this^  efcape,  and  whither  they  are  bound  ; 
Wherein,  ray  hope  is,  I  Ihall  fo  prevail, 
To  force  him  after :  in  whofe  company 
I  fliall  review  Sicilia  ;   for  whofe  fight 
I  have  a  woman's  longing. 

Flo.  Fortune  fpeed  us  ! — 

Thus  we  fet  on,  Camillo,  to  the  fea-fide. 

Cam.  The  fwifter  fpeed,  the  better. 

\_Ejceunt¥juOiiiz'E.'L,  Perdita,  «w/ Camillo. 

AuT.  I  underftand  thebufinefs,  I  hear  it  :  To  have 
an  oper:  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is 
necelTiiry  for  a  cut-purfe  ;  a  good  nofe  is  requifite 
ahb,  to  fmell  out  work  for  the  other  fenfes.  I  fee, 
this  is  the  time  that  the  unjuft  man  doth  thrive. 
What  an  exchange  had  this  been,  without  boot  ? 
what  a  boot  is  here,  with  this  exchange  ?  Sure,  the 
gods  do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do  any 
thing  extempore.  The  prince  himfelf  is  about  a 
piece  of  iniquity  ;  ftealing  away  from  his  father, 
with  his  clog  at  his  heels  :  If  I  thought  it  were  not 
a  piece  of  honefty  to  acquaint  the  king  withal,  I 


'  -wJiat  have  ive  twain  forgot  ?~\    This  is  one  of  our  au- 
thor's dramatic  expedients  to  introduce  a  converfation  apart,  ac- 
count for  a  fudden  exit,  ike.     So,  in  The  Merry  IVives  of  JV'ind- 
for,  Dr.  Caius  fuddenly  exclaims — "  Quayfoubtie?" — and  Mrs. 
Quickly — "  Out  upon't !  what  have  I  forgot  .^"     Steevens. 
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would  clo't  :-  I  hold  it  the  more  knaveiy  to  conceal 
it :  and  therein  am  I  conltant  to  my  profeffion. 

Enter  Clown  and  Shepherd. 

Afide,  afide  : — here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain  : 
Every  lane's  end,  every  fhop,  church,  feffion,  hang- 
ing, yields  a  careful  man  work. 

Clo.  See,  fee ;  what  a  man  you  are  now  !  there 
is  no  other  way,  but  to  tell  the  king  fhe'sa  change- 
ling, and  none  of  your  flefh  and  blood. 

Shep.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Shep.  Go  to  then. 

'  If  I  thought  it  uere  not  a  piece  of  honejty  to  accjuaint 

the  king  withal,  I  would  clo't:']  The  old  copy  reads — "  If  I 
thought  it  were  a  piece  of  honefty  to  acquaint  the  king  witlial,  I 
would  iiot  do't."     See  the  following  note.     Steevens. 

The  reafoning  of  Autolycus  is  obfcure,  becaufe  fomething  is 
fnpprefl'ed.  The  prince,  fays  he,  is  about  a  bad  action,  he  is 
Healing  away  from  his  father :  \i  I  thought  it  were  a  piece  of 
honefty  to  acquaint  the  king,  I  would  not  do  it,  becaufe  tliat 
would  be  inconiiftcnt  with  my  profeflion  of  a  knave  ;  hit  I  know 
that  the  letrayiiig  the  prince  to  the  king  ivould  le  u  piece  of 
knavery  with  reJ'peFt  to  the  prince,  and  therefore  I  might,  con- 
Jijiently  with  my  character,  reveal  that  matter  to  the  king, 
though  a  piece  of  honejiii  to  him  :  however,  I  hold  it  a  greater 
knavery  to  conceal  the  prince's  fcheme  from  the  king,  than  to 
betray  the  prince  ;  and  therefore,  in  concealing  it,  I  am  ftill  con- 
ftant  to  my  profeftion. — Sir  T.  Hanmcr,  and  all  the  fubfequent 
editors  read — "  If  I  thought  it  were  not  a  piece  of  honefty,  &:c. 
I  would  do  it:"  but  words  feldom  ftray  from  their  places  in  fo 
extraordinary  a  manner  at  the  prefs  :  nor  indeed  do  I  perceive  any 
need  of  change.     Malone. 

I  have  left  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  reading"  in  the  text,  becaufe,  in 
my  opinion,  our  author,  who  wrote  merely  for  the  ftage,  mufl 
have  defigncd  to  render  himfcif  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  fo 
lo'ig  anexplanatorycbufe  as  Mr.  Malones  interpretation  demands. 

Steevens. 
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Clo.  She  being  none  of  your  flefh  and  blood, 
your  flelh  and  biood  has  not  oftended  the  king ; 
and,  fo,  your  fle(h  and  blood  is  not  to  be  punillied 
by  him.  Show  thofe  things  you  found  about  her ; 
thofe  fecret  things,  all  but  what  fhe  has  with  her  : 
This  being  done,  let  the  law  go  whiftle  ;  I  warrant 
you. 

Shep.  I  will  tell  the  king  all,  every  word,  yea, 
and  his  Ton's  pranks  too ;  who,  I  may  fay,  is  no  ho- 
ned man  neither  to  his  father,  nor  to  me,  to  go 
about  to  make  me  the  king's  brother-in-law. 

Clo.  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  furthefl:  ofF 
you  could  have  been  to  him  ;  and  then  your  blood 
had  been  the  dearer,  by  I  know  how^  much  an. 
ounce.  ^ 

j4ut.  Very  wifely  ;  puppies  !  \ylfLcle, 

Shep.  Well ;  let  us  to  the  king ;  there  is  that  in 
this  fardel,  will  make  him  fcratch  his  beard. 

AuT.  I  know  not  what  impediment  this  complaint 
may  be  to  the  flight  of  my  mafter. 

Clo.  'Pray  lieartily  he  be  at  palace. 

u4uT.  Though  I  am  not  naturally  honeft,  I  am  fo 
Ibmetimes  by  chance  : — Let  me  pocket  up  my  ped- 
lar's excrement.*^ — [Takes  offhisfalje  bearcl.^  How 
now,  rufticks  ?  whither  are  you  bound  ? 

*  and  then  your  Hood  had  been  the  dearer,  ly  I  know 

how  muck  an  ounceJ]  I  fufpeft  that  a  word  was  omitted  at  the 
prefs.  We  might,  I  think,  lately  read — "  by  I  know  not  how- 
much  an  ounce."  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  I  find,  had  made  tiie  lame 
emendation.     Malone. 

"*  pcdlers  excrement.]  Is  pedler's  beard.     Johnson. 

So,  in  the  old  tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Per/'cda,   ISQg  : 
"  Whofe  chin  bears  no  imprelllon  of  manhood, 
"  Not  a  hair,  not  an  excrement." 
Again,  in  Love's  Labours  Lo/i  : 
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Shep.  To  the  palace,  an  it  like  your  worfhip* 

j4ut.  Your  affairs  there  ?  what  ?  with  whom  ? 
the  condition  of  that  fardel,  the  place  of  your 
dwelling,  your  names,  your  ages,  of  what  having,^ 
breeding,  and  any  thing  that  is  fitting  to  be  known, 
difcover. 

Clo.  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  fir. 

AuT.  A  lie  ;  you  are  rough  and  hairy  :  Let  me 
have  no  lying  ;  it  becomes  none  but  tradefmen,  and 
they  often  give  us  foldiers  the  lie  :  but  we  pay  them 
for  it  with  ftamped  coin,  not  Itabbing  fteel ;  there- 
fore they  do  not  give  us  the  lie.^ 

Clo.  Your  worfliip  had  like  to  have  given  us 
one,  if  you  had  not  taken  yourfelf  with  the  man- 
ner.'' 

Shep.  Are  you  a  courtier,  an't  like  you,  fir  ? 

AuT.  Whether  it  like  me,  or  no,  I  am  a  courtier, 
See'fi:  thou  not  the  air  of  the  court,  in  thefe  enfold- 
ings  ?  hath  not  my  gait  in  it,  the  meafure  of  the 
court  ?^    receives   not  thy  nofe  court-odour  from 

"  dally  with  my  excrement,  with  my  muftachio." 

Again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors :  "  Why  is  Time  fuch  a 
niggard  of  his  hair,  being,  as  it  is,  fo  plentiful  an  excrement  ?" 

Steevens. 

5  of  what  having,]    i.  e.  eflate,  property.     So,  in  The 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  :  "  The  gentleman  is  of  no  having." 

Steevens. 

^  .  therefore  they  do  not  give  us  the  lie.'}  The  meaning  is, 

they  are  paid  for  lying,  tlierefore  they  do  not  give  us  the  lie, 
they  fell  it  as.     Johnson. 

7  trith  the  manner.']     In  the  fad.     See  Vol.  VII.  p.  IQ. 

n.  4.     Steevens. 

^  hath  not   my  s nit   in   it,  ^/zc  meafure  of  the  court  ?"] 

\.  e.  the  (lately  tread  of  courtiers.  See  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
A6t  11.  fc.  i :  "  —  the  wedding  mannerly  modeft,  as  a  mea- 
fure full  of  JIate  and  ancientry."     Malone, 
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me  ?  refle6l  I  not  on  thy  balenefs,  court-contempt  ? 
Think'it  thou,  for  that  I  infinuate,  or  toze  9  from 
thee  thy  bufinefs,  I  am  therefore  no  courtier  ?  I  am 
courtier,  cap-a-pe  ;  and  one  that  will  either  pufh 
on,  or  pluck  back  thy  bufinefs  there :  whereupon 
I  command  thee  to  open  thy  affair. 

Shep.  My  bufinefs,  fir,  is  to  the  king. 

AuT.  What  advocate  haft  thou  to  him  ? 

Sjtef,  I  know  not,  an't  like  you. 


•  — —  infinuate,  or  toze — ]  The  firfl  folio  reads— af  ioaze  j 
the  fecond — or  toaze  ;  Mr.  Malone — and  toze. 

To  teaze,  or  toxe,  is  to  difentangle  wool  or  flax.  Autolycus 
adopts  a  phrafeology  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
Clown,  who  would  not  have  underftood  the  word  infinuate, 
without  fuch  a  comment  on  it.     Steevens. 

To  infinuate,  I  believe,  means  here,  to  cajole,  to  talk  with 
condefcenfion  and  humility'-.  So,  in  our  author's  Venus  and 
Adonis  : 

"  With  death  (he  humbly  doth  injinuate, 
"  Tells  him  of  trophies,  ftatues,  tombs,  and  ftories, 
"  His  vi6lories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories." 
The  word  loaxe  is  ufed  in  Meafurefor  Meafure,  in  die  fame 
fenfe  as  here : 

"  We'll  toaze  you  joint  by  joint, 

"  But  we  will  know  this  purpofe." 
To  loufe,  fays  Minfheu,  is,  to  pull,  to  tug.     Malone. 

To  injinuate,  and  to  teafe,  or  toaze,  areoppofite.  The  former 
fignifies  to  introduce  itlelf  obliquely  into  a  thing,  and  the  latter 
to  get  fomething  out  that  was  knotted  up  in  it.  Milton  has  ufed 
each  word  in  its  proper  fenfe  : 

"  clofe  the  ferpent  fly 

'^  Injinuating,  wove  with  Gordian  twine 
"  His  braided  train,  and  of  his  fata!  guile 
"  Gave  proof  unheeded."—     Par.  Lnfl,  B.  IV.  1.  347- 

"  coarfe  complexions, 

"  And  cheeks  of  forry  grain,  will  ferve  to  ply 

*"■  The  fampler,  and  to  teazc  the  houfewife's  wool." 

ComuSf  1.  749.     Henley. 
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Clo.  Advocate's  the  court-word  for  a  pheafant  ;*" 
lay^  you  have  none. 

Seep.  None^,  fir ;  I  have  no  pheafant,  cock-,  nor 
hen.^ 

AuT.  How  blefs'd  are  we,  that  are  not  fimple  men  ! 
Yet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  thefe  are. 
Therefore  I'll  not  difdain. 

Clo.  This  cannot  be  but  a  great  courtier. 

Shep.  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  them 
not  handfomely. 

Clo.  He  feems  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being  fan- 
taftical ;  a  great  man,  I'll  warrant ;  I  know,  by  the 
picking  on's  teeth.^ 

j4ut.  The  fardel  there  ?  what's  i'the  fardel  ? 
Wherefore  that  box  ? 

*  Advocate's  the  court-ii'nrdfor  a  pheafant  5]  As  he  was  a 
fuitor  from  the  country,  the  Clown  fuppofes  his  fatlier  {hould 
have  brought  a  prefent  of  gnmc,  and  therefore  imaghies,  when 
Autolycus  alks  him  what  advocate  he  has,  that  by  the  word  ad- 
vocate he  means  apheq/'u?it.     Steevens. 

*  1  have  no  pheafarit,  cock,  nor  hen.']  The  aHufion  here 

was  probably  more  intelligible  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  than  it 
is  at  prefent,  though  the  mode  of  bribery  and  influence  referred 
to,  has  been  at  all  times  employed,  and  as  it  Ihould  feem,  with 
fuccefs.  Our  author  might  have  had  in  his  mind  the  following, 
then  a  recent  inftance.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there 
were  Juftices  of  the  Peace  called  Bajket  Jujiiccs,  who  would  do 
nothing  without  a  prefent  j  yet,  as  a  member  of  the  Houle  of 
Commons  exprelfed  himfelf,  "  for  half  a  dozen  of  chickens 
would  difpenfe  with  a  whole  dozen  of  penal  ftatutes."  See 
Sir  Simon  D'Ewes's  Journals  oj'  Parliament,  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth" s  Reign.     Reed. 

^  a  great  man, — /jy  the  picking  on\s  teeth.']     It  feems, 

that  to  pick  the  teeth  was,  at  this  lime,  a  mark  of  fome  preten- 
fion  to  grcatnefs  or  elegance.  So,  the  Baftard,  in  King  John, 
fpeaking  of  the  travellf-r,   fays  : 

*'  He  and  his  pick-tooth  at  my  worfliip's  mefs." 

Johnson, 
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Ship.  Sir,  there  lies  fuch  fecrets  in  this  fardel, 
and  box,  which  none  muft  know  but  the  king ;  and 
which  he  fhall  know  within  this  hour,  if  I  may 
come  to  the  fpeech  of  him. 

^UT.  Age,  thou  halt  loil  thy  labour. 

Sh£P.  Why,  fir  ? 

j^uT.  The  king  is  not  at  the  palace  ;  he  is  gone 
aboard  a  new  fhip  to  purge  melancholy,  and  air 
himfelf :  For,  if  thou  be'ft  capable  of  things  ferious, 
thou  muft  know,  the  king  is  full  of  grief. 

Shep.  So  'tis  faid,  fir ;  about  his  fon,  that  fhould 
have  married  a  fhepherd's  daughter. 

^UT.  If  that  fhepherd  be  not  in  hand-fafi:,  let 
him  fly ;  the  curfes  he  Ihall  have,  the  tortures  he 
fliall  feel,  will  break  the  back  of  man,  the  heart  of 
monfter. 

Clo.  Think  you  fo,  fir  ? 

^UT.  Not  he  alone  fhall  fufFer  what  wit  can  make 
heavy,  and  vengeance  bitter ;  but  thofe  that  are 
germane  to  him,  though  removed  fifty  times,  fliall 
all  come  under  the  hangman  :  which  though  it  be 
great  pity,  yet  it  is  necefiary.  An  old  fheep-whift- 
ling  rogue,  a  ram-tender,  to  offer  to  have  his 
daughter  come  into  grace  !  Some  fay,  he  fhall  be 
floned  ;  but  that  death  is  too  foft  for  him,  fay  I : 
Draw  our  throne  into  a  fheep-cote !  all  deaths  are 
too  few,*  the  fharpefl  too  eaf}'. 

Clo.  Has  the  old  man  e'er  a  fon,  fir,  do  you  hear, 
an't  like  you,  fir  ? 

^UT.  He  has  a  fon,  who  fhall  be  flayed  alive  ; 
then,  'nointed  over  with  honey j^^  fet  on  the  head 

*  then,  'nointed  over  with  honey,  &c.]    A  punifliment 

of  this  fort  is  recorded  in  a  book  which  Shakfpeare  might  hav« 

Vol.  IX.  C  c 
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of  a  wafp's  neft ;  then  ftand,  till  he  be  three  quar- 
ters and  a  dram  dead :  then  recovered  au:ain  with 
aqua-vitae,  or  fome  other  hot  infuiion  :  then,  raw 
as  he  is,  and  in  the  hottelt  day  prognoltication 
proclaims,5  fhall  he  be  fet  againft  a  brick-wall,  the 
llm  looking  with  a  fouthward  eye  upon  him  ;  where 
he  is  to  behold  him,  with  flies  blown  to  death.  But 
what  talk  we  of  thefe  traitorly  rafcals,  whofe  mife- 
ries  are  to  be  fmiled  at,  their  offences  being  fo  ca- 
pital ?  Tell  m.e,  (for  you  feem  to  be  honeft  plain 
men,)  what  you  have  to  the  king :  being  fomething 
gently  coiifidered,^  I'll  bring  you  where  he  is  aboard, 
tender  your  perfons  to  his  prefence,  whifper  him 
in  your  behalfs ;  and,  if  it  be  in  man,  befides  the 
king  to  effect  your  fuits,  here  is  man  Ihall  do  it. 

Clo.  He  feems  to  be  of  great  authority :   clofe 


feen  : — ''  — he  caufed  a  cage  of  yron  to  be  made,  and  fet  it  in 
the  funne  :  and,  after  annointing  tlie  pore  Prince  over  with  hony, 
forced  him  naked  to  enter  into  it,  where  hee  long  time  endured 
the  greatelt  languor  and  torment  in  the  worlde,  with  fwarmes  of 
flies  that  dayly  fed  on  him ;  and  in  this  forte,  with  paine  and 
famine,  ended  his  miferable  life."  The  Stage  of  Popijh  Toyes, 
15S1,  p.  33.     Reed. 

^  the  hntlejt  day  prognoftication  proclaims,']  That  is,  the 

hotteji  day  foretold  hi  the  almatiack.     Johnson. 

Almanacks  were  in  Shakfpeare's  time  publiihed  under  this 
title  :  "  An  Almanack  and  Prognoftication  made  for  the  year  of 
our  Lord  God,  1595."  See  Herbert's  Typograph.  Antiq.  II. 
1029.     Malone, 

^  being  fomething  gently  confidered,']  Means,  I  having 

a  gentlemanlike  corifideration  given  vie,  i,  e.  a  bribe,  will  bring 
yon,  &c. 

So^  in  The  Three  Ladies  of  London,   1584  : 

"  fure,  fir,  I'll  confider  it  hereafter  if  I  can. 

''  What,  confider  me  ?  doll  thou  think  that  I  am  a  bribe- 
taker f 
Again,  in  The  Jfle  of  Gulls,  l633  :   "  Thou  llialt  be  well  con- 
Jidered,  there's  twenty  crowns  in  earueft."     Steevens. 
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with  him,  give  him  gold ;  and  though  authority  be 
a  llubborn  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nofe  with 
gold  ;  (how  the  iniide  of  your  purfe  to  the  outfide 
of  his  hand,  and  no  more  ado  :  Remember  ftoned, 
and  flayed  alive. 

Shep.  An't  pleafc  you,  fir,  to  undertake  the  bu- 
finefs  for  us,  here  is  that  gold  I  have  :  I'll  make  it  as 
much  more  ;  and  leave  this  young  man  in  pawn,  till 
I  bring  it  you. 

AuT.  After  I  have  done  what  I  promifed  ? 
Shep.  Ay,  fir. 

AuT.  Well,  give  me  the  moiety : — Are  you  a 
party  in  this  bufinefs  ? 

Clo.  In  fome  fort,  fir  :  but  though  my  cafe  be  a 
pitiful  one,  I  hope  I  fhall  not  be  flayed  out  of  it. 

AuT.  O,  that's  the  cafe  of  the  fhepherd's  fon  : — 
Hang  him,  he'll  be  made  an  example. 

Clo.  Comfort,  good  comfort :  we  muft  to  the 
king,  and  fhow  our  fi:range  fights  :  he  mufi:  know, 
'tis  none  of  your  daughter  nor  my  fifter ;  we  are 
gone  elfe.  Sir,  I  will  give  you  as  much  as  this  old 
man  does,  when  the  bufinefs  is  performed  ;  and  re- 
main, as  he  faySj  your  pawn,  till  it  be  brought 
you. 

AuT.  I  will  truft  you.  Walk  before  toward  the 
fea-fide  ;  go  on  the  right  hand ;  I  v,^ill  but  look  up- 
on the  hedge,  and  follow  you. 

Clo.  We  are  blefi^d  in  this  man,  as  I  may  fay, 
even  blefled. 

Shep.  Let's  before,  as  he  bids  us  :  "he  was  pro- 
vided to  do  us  good. 

[Exeunt  Shepherd  and  Clown. 

AuT.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honefi,  I  fee,  fortune 
Cc2 
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would  not  fufter  me ;  fhe  drops  booties  in  my  mouth. 
I  am  courted  now  with  a  double  occafion ;  gold, 
and  a  means  to  do  the  prince  my  mafter  good; 
which,  who  knows  how  that  may  turn  back  to  my 
advancement  ?  I  will  bring  thefe  two  moles,  thefe 
blind  ones,  aboard  him  :  if  he  think  it  fit  to  fhore 
them  again,  and  that  the  complaint  they  have  to 
the  king  concerns  him  nothing,  let  him  call  me, 
rogue,  for  being  fo  far  officious ;  for  I  am  proof 
againft  that  title,  and  what  fhame  elfe  belongs  to't : 
To  him  will  I  prefent  them,  there  may  be  matter 
in  it.  [Exit, 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Sicilia.     u4  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Leontes. 

Enter  Leontes,  Cleomenes,  Dion,  Paulin'a, 
and  Others. 

Cleo.  Sir,  you  have  done  enough,  and  have  per- 
form'd 
A  faint-like  forrow :  no  fault  could  you  make. 
Which  you  have  not  redeem'd ;  indeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence,  than  done  trefpafs  :  At  the  laft. 
Do,  as  the  heavens  have  done ;  forget  your  evil ; 
With  them,  forgive  yourfelf. 

Leon.  Whilft  I  remember 

Her,  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemifhes  in  them  ;  and  fo  flill  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myfelf :  which  was  fo  much, 
That  heirlefs  it  hath  made  my  kingdom ;  and 
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Deflroy'd  the  Iweet'ft  companion,  that  e'er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of. 

Paul.  True,  too  true,  my  lord  :' 

If,  one  by  one,  you  wedded  all  the  world. 
Or,  from  the  all  that  are,  took  fomething  good,^ 
To  make  a  perfe6l  woman  ;  fhe,  you  kill'dj 
Would  be  unparallel'd. 

Leon.  I  think  fo.     Kill'd  ! 

She  I  kill'd  ?  I  did  fo  :  but  thou  ftrik'ft  me 
Sorely,  to  fay  I  did ;  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue,  as  in  my  thought :  Now,  good 

now. 
Say  fo  but  feldom. 

Cleo.  Not  at  all,  good  lady : 

You  might  have   fpoken  a  thoufand  things   that 

would 
Have  done  the  time  more  benefitj  and  grac'd 
Your  kindnefs  better. 

Paul.  You  are  one  of  thofe. 

Would  have  him  wed  again. 

Dion.  If  you  would  not  fo. 

You  pity  not  the  ftate,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  moll  foverejgn  dame  ;  conlider  little. 
What  dangers,  by  his  highnefs'  fail  of  iflue. 
May  drop  upon  his  kingdom,  and  devour 


^  True,  too  true,  my  lord  ;]  In  former  editions  : 
Dejlroyd  thefweefft  companion,  that  e'er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of,  true. 
Paul.  Too  true,  my  lord  : 
A  very  flight  examination  will  convince  every  intelligent  reader, 
that  true,  here  has  jumped  out  of  its  place  in  all  the  editions. 

Theobald. 

*  Or,  from  the  all  that  are,  took  fomething  good,"]  This  is  a 
favourite  thought  j  it  was  beftowed  on  Miranda  and  Rofalind  be- 
fore.   Johnson. 

Cc3 
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Incertain  lookers-on.     What  were  more  holy, 
Than  to  rejoice,  the  former  queen  is  well  ?9 
What  holier,  than, — for  royalty's  repair. 
For  prefent  comfort  and  for  future  good, — 
To  blefs  the  bed  of  majefty  again 
With  a  fweet  fellow  to't  ? 

Paul.  There  is  none  worthy, 

Refpe6ling  her  that's  gone.     Befides,  the  gods 
Will  have  fulfill'd  their  fecret  purpofes  : 
For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  faid, 
Is't  not  the  tenour  of  his  oracle. 
That  king  Leontes  iliall  not  have  an  heir, 
Till  his  loft  child  be  found  ?  which,  that  it  fhall. 
Is  all  as  monftrous  to  our  human  reafon,  , 

As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave. 
And  come  again  to  me ;  who,  on  my  life, 
Did  perifh  with  the  infant.     'Tis  your  counfel. 
My  lord  fhould  to  the  heavens  be  contrary, 
Oppofe  againft  their  wills. — Care  not  for  ifllie  ; 

[To  Leontes. 
The  crown  will  find  an  heir :  Great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  the  worthieft ;  fo  his  fucceflbr 
Was  like  to  be  the  beft. 

Leon,  Good  Paulina, — 


'  the  former  queen  is  well?]    i.  e.  at  reft,    dead.     In 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  this  phrafe  is  faid  to  be  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  the  dead  : 

"  MeJJ]  Firft,  madam,  he  is  well. 
"  Cleop.  Why  there's  more  gold  ;  but  firrah,  mark  5 
•  We  ule  to  fay,  the  dead  arc  well ;  bring  it  to  that, 
"  The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
"  Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat," 
So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Baltliazar,  fpeaking  of  Juliet,  whom 
he  imagined  to  be  dead,  fays  : 

"  Then  the  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill."     Malone. 

This  phrafe  fcems  to  have  been  adopted  from  Scripture.     See 
3  Kings,  iv.  26.     Henley. 
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Who  hafl  the  memory  of  Hermione, 

I  know,  in  honour, — O,  that  ever  I 

Had  IquarM  me  to  thy  counfel  ! — then,  even  nov/, 

I  might  liave  look'd  upon  my  queen's  full  eyes ; 

Have  taken  treafure  from  her  lips, 

Paul.  And  left  them 

More  rich,  for  what  they  yielded. 

Leon.  Thou  fpeak'fl  truth. 

No  more  fuch  wives ;  therefore,  no  wife  :  one  worfe, 
And  better  us'd,  would  make  her  fainted  fpirit 
Again  poliefs  her  corps;  and,  on  this  ftage, 
(Where  we  offenders  now  appear,)  foul-vex'd. 
Begin,  jlncl  u-liy  to  mef^ 


^   {Where  tve  offenders  noiv  appear,)  foul-vex'd. 
Begin,  And  why  to  me  ?]  The  old  copy  reads — ylnd  begin, 
why  to  me  ?  The  tranfpofition  now  adopted  was  propofed  by  Mr. 
Steevens.     Mr.  Theobald  reads  : 

"  and  on  this  ftage 

"  (Where  we  offend  her  now)  appear  Ibal-vex'd/'  &c, 
Mr.  Heath  would  read — {JFere  we  offenders  now)  appear,  &c. 
"  — that  is,  if  we  fhould  now  at  lafi:  lo  far  offend  her."     Mr. 
M.  Mafon  thinks  that  the  fecond  line  fliould  be  printed  thus : 

"  And  begin,  why  ?  to  me." 
that  is,  begin  to  call  me  to  account. 

There  is  fo  much  harfti  and  involved  contb-n6tion  in  this  play, 
that  I  am  not  fare  but  the  old  copy,  perplexed  as  the  fentence 
may  appear,  is  right.  Perhaps  the  author  intended  to  point  it 
thus  : 

"  Again  poffefs  her  corps,  (and  on  this  ftage 

"■  Where  we  offenders  now  appear  foul-vex'd,) 

"  And  begin,  why  to  me  ?" 
Why  to  me  did  you  prefer  one  lefs  loorthy,  Leontes  infinuates 
would  be  the  purport  of  Hermione's  fpeech.  There  is,  I  think, 
fomething  aukward  in  the  phrale — Where  we  offenders  now  ap- 
pear. By  removing  the  parenthelis,  which  in  the  old  copy  is 
placed  after  appear,  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  applying  the  epi- 
thet foul-vex  d  to  Leontes  and  the  reft  who  mourned  the  lofs  of 
Hermione,  that  difficulty  is  obviated.     Malone. 

To  countenance  my  tranfpofition,  be  it  obferved,  that  the 
Cc4 
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Paul,  Had  {he  fuch  power^ 

She  had  jufl  caufe/ 

Leon.  '  She  had ;  and  would  incenfe  me  3 

To  murder  her  I  married. 

Pall.  I  (hoiild  fo  : 

Were  I  the  gholl  that  walk'd,  I'd  bid  you  mark 
Her  eye ;  and  tell  me,  for  what  dull  part  in't 
You  chofe  her :  then  I'd  fhriek,  that  even  your  ears 
ShouVl  rift"^  to  hear  me ;  and  the  words  that  followed 
Should  be,  Remember  mine. 

Leon.  Stars,  very  ftars,5 

blunders  occalioned  by  the  printers  of  the  firft  folio  are  fo  numer- 
ous, that  it  fhould  feem,  when  a  word  dropped  out  of  their  prefs, 
they  were  carelefs  into  which  line  they  inferted  it,     Steevens. 

I  believe  no  change  is  neceffary.  If,  inftead  of  being  repeated, 
the  word  appear  be  underftood,  as,  by  an  obvious  ellipfisj  it 
may,  the  fenie  will  be  fufficiently  clear.     Henley, 

*  She  hadju/i  caufe.']  The  firft  and  fecond  folio  XGa.A—Jhe  had 
jvji  fuch  caiije.     Reed, 

We  fhould  certainly  read,  "  flie  had  juft  caufe."  The  infer- 
tion  of  the  word  Jiich,  hurts  both  the  fenfe  and  the  metre, 

M.  Mason, 

There  is  nothing  to  which  the  -word  fuch  can  be  referred.  It 
■was,  I  have  no  doubt,  inferted  by  the  compofitor's  eye  glancing 
on  the  preceding  line.  The  metre  is  perfeft  without  this  word, 
which  confirms  theobfervation. — Since  the  foregoing  remark  was 
printed  in  the  Second  Appendix  to  my  Supp.  to  Shaksp. 
1783,  I  have  obferved  that  the  editor  of  the  third  folio  made  the 
fame  correAion.     Malone. 

'  incenfe  vie — ]  i.  e.  inftigate  me,  fet  me  on.     Soj  in 

King  Richard  III: 

"  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 

"  Was  not  incenjl'd  by  his  fubile  mother  ?"    Steevens. 

*  Should  rift — ]  i.  e,  fplit.     So,  in  The  Temp^ft  : 

"  rifted  Jove's  flout  oak."     Steevens. 

*  Stars,  very  JIars,']  The  word — very,  was  fupplied  by  SirT. 
Hanmer,  to  alfilt  the  metre.     So,  in  Cijmielive: 

"  'Twas  very  Cloten." 
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And  all  eyes  elfe  dead  coals ! — fear  thou  no  wife, 
I'll  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

Paul.  Will  you  fwear       s 

Never  to  marry,  but  by  my  free  leave  ? 

Leon.  Never,  Pauliim ;  fo  be  blefs'd  my  fpirit ! 

Paul.  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witnefs  to  his 

oath. 
Cleo.  You  tempt  him  over-much. 

Paul.  Unlefs  another. 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  pi6lure, 
Affront  his  eye.^ 

Cleo.  Good  inadam, — 

Paul.  I  have  done.' 

Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry, — if  you  will,  fir, 
No  remedy,  but  you  will ;  giv^e  me  the  office 
To  choofe  you  a  queen  :  fhe  fliall  not  be  fo  young 
As  was  your  former ;  but  (he  fhall  be  fuch, 
As,  walk'd  your  firft  queen's  ghoft,  it  fhould  take  joy 
To  fee  her  in  your  arms. 

Leon.  My  true  Paulina, 

We  fhall  not  marry,  till  thou  bidd'ft  us. 

Paul.  That 

Shall  be,  when  your  firfl  queen's  again  in  breath ; 
Never  till  then. 


Again,  In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

"  Elpecially  againft  his  very  friend."     Steevens. 

®  Affront  his  eye.l  To  affront,  is  to  meet.     Johnson. 
So,  \n  Cymleline : 

"  Your  preparation  can  affront  no  lefs 

"  Than  what  you  hear  of."     Steevens. 

'  Paul.  I  have  done.'\  Thefe  three  words  in  the  old  copy  make 
part  of  the  preceding  fpeech.  The  prefent  regulation,  which  is  - 
clearly  right,  was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens.     Malone. 
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Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gent.  One  that  gives  out  himfelf  prince  Florize., 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princefs,  (fhe 
The  fairefl  I  have  yet  beheld,)  defires  accefs 
To  your  high  prefence. 

Leon.  What  with  him  ?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatnefs  :  his  approach. 
So  out  of  circumftance,  and  fudden,  tells  us, 
'Tis  not  a  vilitation  fram'd,  but  forc'd 
By  need,  and  accident.     What  train  ? 

Gent.  But  few. 

And  thofe  but  mean. 

Leon.  His  princefs,  fay  you,  with  him  ? 

Gent.  Ay ;  the  mod  peerlefs  piece  of  earth,  I 
think. 
That  e'er  the  fun  fhone  bright  on. 

Paul.  O  Hermione, 

As  every  prefent  time  doth  boaft  itfelf 
Above  a  better,  gone ;  fo  mufl  thy  grave 
Give  way  to  what's  feen  now.^     Sir,  you  yourfelf 
Have  faid,  and  writ  fo,^  (but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme, ^)  She  had  not  been, 
Nor  ivas  not  to  be  equaWd ; — thus  your  verfe 


•  . •  fo  mufl  thy  grave 

Give  way  to  what's  feen  now.']  Thy  graveh&c&  means — tliy 
beauties,  which  are  buried  in  the  grave ;  the  continent  for  the 
contents.     Edwards. 

'  Sir,  you  yourfelf 

Have  paid,  and  jrritfo,']  The  reader  mufl;  obferve,  that^o 
relates  not  to  what  precedes,  but  to  what  follows  j  that^e  had 
not  been — equalCd.     Johnson. 

^  Is  colder  than  that  theme,]    i.  e.  than  the  lifelefs  body  of 
Herraione,  the  theme  oxfulje6i  of  your  writing.     Malone. 
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Flow'd  with  her  beauty  once ;  'tis  flircwdly  ebb'd. 
To  fay,  you  have  feen  a  better. 

Gent.  Pardon,  madam : 

The  one  I  have  almoft  forgot ;  (your  pardon,) 
The  other,  when  flie  has  obtain'd  your  eye. 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.  This  is  fuch  a  creature,- 
Would  fhe  begin  a  (eOi,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  profeflbrs  elie ;  make  prolelytes 
Of  who  fhe  but  bid  follow. 

Paul.  How  ?  not  women  ? 

Gent.  Women  will  love  her,  that  fhe  is  a  woman 
More  worth  than  any  man ;  men,  that  fhe  is 
The  rareft  of  all  women. 

Leon.  Go,  Cleomenes; 

Yourfelf,  affifled  with  your  honour'd  friends, 
Bring  them  to  our  embracement. — Still  'tis  flrange, 
[^;37eww^  Cleomenes,  Lords,  and  Gentleman. 
He  thus  fhould  Ileal  upon  us. 

Paul.  Had  our  prince, 

(Jewel  of  children,)  feen  this  hour,  he  had  pair'd 
Well  with  this  lord ;  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  births. 

Leon.               Pr'ythee,  no  more ;  thou  know'fi:,^ 
He  dies  to  me  again,  when  talk'd  of:  fure. 
When  I  fhall  fee  this  gentleman,  thy  fpeeches 
Will  bring  me  to  confider  that,  which  may 
Unfurnifh  me  of  reafon. — They  are  come. 


*  This  is  fuch  a  creature,']  The  word  fuch,  which  is  wantinp" 
in  the  old  copy,  was  judicioufly  fupplied  by  Sir  T.  Haiimer,  for 
the  fake  of  metre.     Steevens. 

^  Pr'ythee,  no  more ;  thou  know'ft,']  The  old  copy  redun- 
dantly reads— 

"  Pr'ythee,  no  more  ;  ceafe ;  thou  know'ft," — 
Ceqfe,  I  believe,  was  a  mere  marginal  glofs  or  explanation  of 
— «o  more,  and^  injurioufly  to  tlie  metre,  had  crept  into  the  text. 

Steevens. 
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Re-enter  Cleomenes,  vjith  Florizel,  Perdita, 
and  Attendants. 

Your  mother  was  mofl  true  to  wedlock,  prince  ; 
For  fhe  did  print  your  royal  father  off. 
Conceiving  you  :  Were  I  but  twenty-one. 
Your  father's  image  is  fo  hit  in  you, 
His  very  air,  that  I  fhould  call  you  brother. 
As  I  did  him  ;  and  fpeak  of  fomething,  wildly 
By  us  perform'd  before.     Moll  dearly  welcome  \ 
And  your  fair  princefs,  goddefs  ! — O,  alas  ! 
I  loft  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thus  have  flood,  begetting  wonder,  as 
You,  gracious  couple,  do  !  and  then  I  loft 
(All  mine  own  folly,)  the  fociety. 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father ;  whom. 
Though  bearing  mifery,  I  defire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  upon. 4 

Flo.  By  his  command 


whom. 


Though  hearing  wifery,  I dejire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  upon.]  The  old  copy  reads— 
Once  more  to  look  on  him.     Steevens. 

For  this  incorre6lnefs  our  author  muft  anfwer.  There  are 
many  others  of  the  fame  kind  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  See 
p.  268,  n.  Q.  Mr.  Theobald,  with  more  accuracy,  but  without 
neceffity,  omitted  the  word  him,  and  to  fupply  the  metre,  reads 
in  the  next  line — "  Sir,  by  his  command,"  &c.  in  which  he  has 
been  followed,  I  think,  improperly,  by  tlie  fubfequent  editors. 

Malone. 

As  I  fuppofe  this  incorreiSt  phrafeology  to  be  the  mere  jargon 

of  the  old  players,  I  have  omitted — him,  and  (for  the  fake  of 

metre)  inftead  of — on,  read — upon.     So,  in  a  former  part  of  the 

prefent  fcene : 

"  I  might  have  look'd  upon  my  queen's  full  eyes — ." 
Again,  p.  418  : 

*'  Strike  all  that  look  upon  witli  marvel."    Steevens. 
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Have  I  here  touch'd  Sicilia  :  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  kflig,  at  friendjS 
Can  lend  his  brother :  and,  but  infirmity 
(Which  waits  upon  worn  times,)  hath  fomething 

feiz'd 
His  wifh'd  ability,  he  had  himfelf 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Meafur'd,  to  look  upon  you  ;  whom  he  loves 
(He  bade  me  fay  fo,)  more  than  all  the  fcepters. 
And  thofe  that  bear  them,  living. 

Leon.  O,  my  brother, 

(Good  gentleman !)  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee,  ftir 
Afrefh  within  me ;  and  thefe  thy  offices, 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  llacknefs  ! — Welcome  hither. 
As  is  the  fpring  to  the  earth.     And  hath  he  too 
Expos'd  this  paragoil  to  the  fearful  ufage 
(At  leaft,  ungentle,)  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
To  greet  a  man,  not  worth  her  pains ;  much  lefs 
The  adventure  of  her  perfon  ? 

Flo.  Good  my  lord. 

She  came  from  Libya. 

Leon.  '  Where  the  warlike  Smalus, 

That  noble  honour'd  lord,  is  fear'd,  and  lov'd  ? 

Flo.  Moft  royal  fir,    from  tlience ;    from  •  him,_ 
whole  daughter 

^  that  a  king,  at  friend,'}  Thus  the  old  copy  ;  but  having 

met  with  no  example  of  fuch  phraleology,  I  lufpe^t  our  author 
wrote — a7id  friend.  At  has  already  been  printed  for  and  in  [iie 
play  before  us.     Malone. 

At  friend,  perhaps  means,  atfriendPiip.  So,  in  Hamlet,  wc 
have — "  tlie  wind  at  help."  We  inight,  however,  read,  omit- 
ting only  a  lingle  letter — a  friend     Stbbvbns. 
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His  tears  proclaim'd  his,  parting  with  her  :^  thence 
(A.  prolperous  Ibuth-wiiid  friendly,)  we  have  crofs'd. 
To  execute  the  charge  my  father  gave  me. 
For  vifiting  your  highnefs  :  My  befl  train 
I  have  from  your  Sicihan  fhores  difmifs'd  ; 
Who  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  fignify 
Not  only  my  fuccefs  in  Libya,  fir. 
But  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  fafety 
Here,  where  we  are. 

Leon.  The  blefled  gods^ 

Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilft  you 
Do  climate  here  !  You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman  ;  ^  againft  whofe  perfon. 
So  facred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  fin  : 
For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note, 

*  ■ 'whqfe  daughter 

His  tears  proclaim  d  his,  parting  with  her  :]    This  is  very 
ungrammatical  and  obfcure.     We  may  better  read  : 

uhofe  daughter 

His  tears  proc/aivi'd  her  parting  with  her. 
The  Prince  firft   tells   that  the  lady  came  from  Lilya  ;  the 
King,  interrupting  him,  i'ays,  from  Sfriahis  ?  from  him,  fays  the 
PrincCj  whqfe  tears,  at  parting,  Jhowed  her  to  he  his  daughter. 

Johnson. 
The  obfcurity  arifes  from  want  of  proper  pun6tuation.     By 
placing  a  comma  after  his,  I  think  tlie  fenfe  is  cleared. 

Steevens, 
'  The  llefjed  gods  — ]  Unlefs  both  the  words  here  and  where 
were  employed  in  the  preceding  line  as  dilfyllables,  the  metre  is 
defeftive.  We  might  read — ^The  ever-b\eiied  gods  ; — but  whether 
there  was  any  omiflion,  is  very  doubtful,  for  the  reafon  already 
afligned.     Malone. 

I  muft  confefs  that  in  this  prefent  difTyllabic  pronunciation  I 
have  not  the  imalleil  degree  of  faith.  Such  violent  attempts  to 
produce  metre  fliouldat  leaft  be  countenanced  by  the  fliadow  of 
examples.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — 

Here,  where  we  happily  are.     Steevens. 

•  J  graceful  gentleman  ;]  i.  e.  full  of  grace  and  virtue. 

M.Mason. 
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Have  left  me  ifTuelefs  ;  and  your  father's  blefs'd, 
(As  he  from  heaven  merits  it,)  w^ith  you, 
Worthy  his  goodnefs.     What  might  I  have  been, 
Might  I  a  fon  and  daughter  now  have  look'd  on. 
Such  goodly  things  as  you  ? 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Mofl  noble  fir. 

That,  which  I  fhall  report,  will  bear  no  credit. 
Were  not  the  proof  fo  nigh.     Pleafe  you,  great  fir, 
Bohemia  greets  you  from  himfelf,  by  me  : 
Defires  you  to  attach  his  fon  ;  who  has 
(His  dignity  and  duty  both  call  off,) 
Fled  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
A  (hepherd's  daughter. 

Leon.  Where's  Bohemia  ?  fpeak. 

Lord.  Here  in  the  city  ;  I  now  came  from  him,: 
I  fpeak  amazedly ;  and  it  becomes 
My  marvel,  and  my  mefilige.     To  your  court 
Whiles  he  was  hafl'ning,  (in  the  chafe,  it  feems. 
Of  this  fair  couple,)  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  feeming  lady,  and 
Her  brother,  having  both  their  country  quitted 
With  this  young  prince. 

Flo.  Camillo  has  betray'd  me; 

Whofe  honour,  and  whofe  honefty,  till  now, 
Endur'd  all  weathers. 

Lord.  Lay't  fo,  to  his  charge ; 

He's  with  the  king  your  father. 

Leon.  Who  ?  Camillo  ? 

Lord.  Camillo,  fir ;  I  fpake  with  him  ;  who  now 
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Has  thefe  poor  men  in  queffion.^     Never  faw  I 
Wretches  To  quake  :  they  kneel,  they  kifs  the  earth  ; 
Forfwear  themfelves  as  often  as  they  fpeak : 
Bohemia  Itops  his  ears^  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death. 

Per.  O,  my  poor  father  J— 

The  heaven  fets  fpies  upon  us,  will  not  have 
Our  contrail:  celebrated. 

Leon.  You  are  married  ? 

Flo.  We  are  not,  fir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be ; 
The  flars,  I  fee,  will  kifs  the  valleys  firft : — 
The  odds  for  high  and  low's  alike.  ^ 

Leon.  My  lord. 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  king  ? 

Flo.  She  is. 

When  once  flie  is  my  wife. 

Leon.  That  once,  I  fee,  by  your  good  father's! 
fpeed, 
Will  come  on  very  flowly.     I  am  forry, 
Mod  forry,  you  have  broken  from  his  liking,- 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty  :  and  as  forry. 
Your  choice  is  not  fo  rich  in  worth  as  bej^uty,* 

^  in  queflion]  i.  e.  converfation.     So,  in  As  you  like  it : 

"  I  met  the  Duke  yefterday,  and  had  much  que/Hon  with  him." 

Steevens. 

^  The  odds  for  high  and  low's  alike.']  A  quibble  upon  the  falfc 
dice  lb  called.  See  note  in  The  Merry  JVives  of  Jl^indjhr,  Vol.  V. 
p.  45,  n,  g.     Douce. 

^  Your  choice  is  not  fo  rich  in  worth  as  beaiili/,']  JForth  fignifies 
any  kind  of  ivorthinefs,  and  among  others  that  of  high  defcent. 
The  King  means  that  he  is  forry  the  Prince's  choice  is  not  in  otiier 
refpe£ls  as  worthy  of  him  as  in  beauty.     Johnson". 

Our  author  often  ufes  worth  for  wealth  ;  which  may  alfo, 
together  with  high  birth,  be  here  in  contemplation.     Malone. 

So,  in  Tivelftli- Night : 

"  But  were  my  worth  as  is  my  confcience  firm,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
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That  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Flo.  Dear,  look  up  : 

Though  fortune,  viiible  an  enemy, 
Should  chafe  us,  with  my  father ;  power  no  jot 
Hath  fhe,  to  change  our  loves. — 'Befeech  you,  fir. 
Remember  fince  you  ow'd  no  more  to  time  ^ 
Than  I  do  now  ;  with  thought  of  fuch  aiFe6lions, 
Step  forth  mine  advocate ;  at  your  requeft. 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things,  as  trifles. 

Leon.  Would  he  do  fo,  I'd  beg  your  precious 
miftrefs. 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Paul.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in't :  not  a  month 
'Fore  your  queen  died,  fhe  was  more  worth  fuch 

gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

Leon.  I  thought  of  her. 

Even  in  thefe  looks  I  made. — But  your  petition 

[To  Florizel. 
Is  yet  unanfwer'd  :  I  will  to  your  father ; 
Your  honour  not  o'erthrown  by  your  deflres, 
I  am  a  friend  to  them,  and  you  :  upon  which  errand 
I  now  go  toward  him  ;  therefore,  follow  me. 
And  mark  what  way  I  make :  Come,  good  my  lord. 

\_Exeunt. 

^  Remember  Jince  you  ow'd  no  more  to  time  &c.]  Recoiled  the 
period  when  you  were  of  my  age.     Malone. 


Vol.  IX.  Dd 
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SCENE  II. 

The  fame.     Before  the  Palace, 

Enter  Autolycus  and  a  Gentleman. 

AuT.  'Befeech  you,  fir,  were  you  prefent  at  this 
relation  ? 

1  Gent.  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel, 
heard  the  old  fhepherd  deliver  the  manner  how  he 
found  it :  whereupon,  after  a  little  amazednefs,  we 
were  all  commanded  out  of  the  chamber ;  only  this, 
methought  I  heard  the  fhepherd  fay,  he  found  the 
child. 

u4uT.  I  would  moft  gladly  know  the  ifTue  of  it. 

1  Gent.  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  bufi- 
nefs ; — But  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the  king, 
and  Camillo,  were  very  notes  of  admiration :  they 
feemed  almoft,  with  flaring  on  one  another,  to  tear 
the  cafes  of  their  eyes ;  there  was  fpeech  in  their 
dumbnefs,  language  in  their  very  gefiure  ;  they 
looked,  as  they  had  heard  of  a  world  ranfomed,  or 
one  dellroyed  :  A  notable  paflion  of  wonder  appeared 
in  them  :  but  the  wifefl  beholder,  that  knew  no 
more  but  feeing,  could  not  fay,  if  the  importance 
were  joy,  or  forrow  -.'^  but  in  the  extremity  of  the 
one,  it  mufi:  needs  be. 

Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  a  gentleman,  that,  happily,  knows  more : 
The  news,  Rogero  ? 

•♦  if  tf^^  importance  were  joy,  or  forrow  ;']    Importance 

here  means^  the  thing  im ported.     M,  Mason. 
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1  Gent.  Nothins:  but  bonfires :  The  oracle  is 
fulfilled ;  the  king's  daughter  is  found  :  luch  a  deal 
of  wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that  bal- 
lad-makers cannot  be  able  to  exprefs  it. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  the  lady  Paulina's  fteward  ;  he  can 
deliv^er  you  more. — How  goes  it  now,  fir?  this  news, 
which  is  called  true,  is  fo  like  an  old  tale,  that  the 
verity  of  it  is  in  Itrong  fufpicion :  Has  the  king 
found  his  heir  ? 

3  Gent.  Moft  true ;  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant 
by  circumflance  :  that,  which  you  hear,  you'll  fwear 
you  fee,  there  is  fuch  unity  in  the  proofs.  The 
mantle  of  queen  Hermione  : — her  jewel  about  the 
neck  of  it : — the  letters  of  Antigonus,  found  with 
it,  which  they  know  to  be  his  chara6ler : — the  ma- 
jefiy  of  the  creature,  in  refemblance  of  the  mother  ; 
— the  afFeclion  of  noblenefs,5  which  nature  fhows 
above  her  breeding, — and  many  other  evidences, 
proclaim  her,  ^nth  all  certainty,  to  be  the  king's 
daughter.  Did  you  fee  the  meeting  of  the  two 
kings  ? 

*  the  afFeftion  of  nollenefs ,']    Aff'ettion   here  perhaps 

means  dlfpojition  or  quality.  The  word  feems  to  be  uled  nearly 
in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  following  title  :  "  The  tirft  fet  of  Italian 
Madrigalls  Englifhed,  not  to  the  fenfe  of  tlie  original  ditty,  but 
to  the  affttiion  of  the  noate,"  &c.  By  Thomas  Watfon,  quarto, 
1590.  Aff'e6iion  is  ufed  in  Hamlet  for  affeStation,  but  that  can 
hardly  be  the  meaning  here. 

Perhaps  both  here  and  in  King  Henry  IV.  affection  is  ufed  for 
propenjity  : 

"  in  fpeech,  in  gait, 

"  In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight, 

"  In  military  exercifes,  humours  of  blood, 

"■  He  was  the  mark  and  glafs,"  Sec,     Malone- 
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2  Gent.  No. 

3  Gent.  Then  have  you  loft  a  fight,  which  wag 
to  be  feen,  cannot  be  Ipoken  of.  There  might  you 
have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another ;  fo,  and  in  fuch 
manner,^  that,  it  leemed,  forrow  wept  to  take  leave 
of  them  ;  for  their  joy  waded  in  tears.  There  was 
cafting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands ;  with 
countenance  of  fuch  diftra^lion,  that  they  were  to 
be  known  by  garment,  not  by  favour.^  Our  king, 
being  ready  to  leap  out  of  himfelf  for  joy  of  his 
found  daughter ;  as  if  that  joy  were  now  become  a 
lofs,  cries,  0,  thy  mother,  thy  mother !  then  afks 
Bohemia  forgivenefs  ;  then  embraces  his  fon-in- 
law ;  then  again  worries  he  his  daughter,  with 
clipping  her;*^  now  he  thanks  the  old  fhepherd, 
which  ftands  by,  like  a  weather-bitten  9  conduit  of 

*  fo,  and  in  fuch  manner,']    Our  axithor  feems  to  have 

picked  up  this  Uttle  piece  of  tautology  in  his  clerkihip.     It  is  the 
technical  language  of  conveyancers.     Ritson. 

^  favour.']  i.  e.  countenance,  features.     So,  in  Othello  : 

"  Defeat  thy  favour  with  an  ufurped  beard." 

Steevens. 

"  — —  with  clipping  her  :]  i.  e.  embracing  her.     So,  Sidney  : 
"  He,  who  before  fhun'd  her,  to  fhun  fuch  harms, 
"  Now  nins  and  takes  her  in  his  clipping  arms." 

Steevens. 

^  — —  weather-h'iiten  &c.]  Thus  the  old  copy.  The  modem 
editor* — iveather-hcdten.  Hamlet  fays  :  "  The  air  Mtes  flirewd- 
ly ;"  and  the  Duke,  in  As  you  like  it  : — "  when  it  bites  and 
blows."  JVeather-hitten,  therefore,  may  mean,  coroded  by  the 
weather.     Steevens. 

The  reading  of  the  old  copies  appears  to  be  right.  Antony  Mun- 
dy,  in  the  preface  to  Gerileon  of  England,  the  fecond  part,  &c. 
1592,  has — '*  w'mitr-l'itten  epitaph."     Ritson. 

Conduits,  reprefenting  a  human  figure,  were  heretofore  not 
uncommon.  One  of  this  kind,  a  female  form,  and  weather- 
beaten,  ftlll  exifts  at  Hoddefdon  in  Herts.  Shakfpeare  refers 
again  to  the  fame  fort  of  imagery  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 
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many  kings'  reigns.  I  never  heard  of  fucli  another 
encounter,  which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  un- 
does delcription  to  do  it.' 

1  Gent.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigonus, 
that  carried  hence  the  child  ? 

3  Gent.  Like  an  old  tale  ftill ;  which  will  have 
matter  to  rehearfe,  though  credit  be  afleep,  and  not 
an  ear  open :  He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear : 
this  avouches  the  fhepherd's  fon  ;  who  has  not  only 
his  innocence  (which  leems  much,)  to  juilify  him, 
but  a  handkerchief,  and  rings,  of  his,  that  Paulina 
knows. 

1  Gent.  What  became  of  his  bark,  and  his  fol- 
lowers ? 

3  Gent.  Wrecked,  the  fame  inftant  of  their 
mafter's  death ;  and  in  the  view  of  the  fhepherd: 
fo  that  all  the  inftruments,  which  aided  to  expofe 
the  child,  were  even  then  loll,  when  it  was  found. 
But,  O,  the  noble  combat,  that,  'twixtjoyand  for- 
row,  was  fought  in  Paulina  !  She  had  one  eye  de- 
clined for  the  lofs  of  her  hufband  ;  another  elevated 


''  How  now  ?  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what  ftill  in  tears  ? 
"  Evermore  fhowering  ?"     Henley. 

See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  143,  n.  3. 

Weather-bitten  was  in  the  third  folio  changed   to  weather- 
leaten  ;  but  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  necellity  for  the  change. 

Malone. 

^  /  never  heard  of  fiich  another  encounter,  which  lames 

report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  defcriptioji  to  do  it.'\  We  have 
the  fame  fentiment  in  The  Tempejt  : 

"  For  thou  wilt  find,  flie  will  outjlrip  all  praife, 

"  And  make  it  halt  behind  her." 
Again,  in  our  author's  103d  Sonnet : 

"  ■  a  face 

"  That  overgoes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 

"  Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  difgrace."    Malone. 
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that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled  :  She  lifted  the  princefs 
from  the  earth ;  and  fo  locks  her  in  embracing,  as 
if  fhe  would  pin  her  to  her  heart,  that  fhe  might  no 
more  be  in  danger  of  loling. 

1  Gent.  The  dignity  of  this  a(5l  was  worth  the 
audience  of  kingsand  princes ;  for  by  fuch  was  it 
a6ted. 

3  Gent.  One  of  the  prettielt  touches  of  all,  and 
that  which  angled  for  mine  eyes  (caught  the  water, 
though  not  the  fifh,)  was,  when  at  the  relation  of 
the. queen's  death,  with  the  manner  how  fhe  came 
to  it,  (bravely  confelied,  and  lamented  by  the  king,) 
how  attentivenefs  wounded  his  daughter  :  till,  from 
one  fign  of  dolour  to  another,  fhe  did,  with  an 
alas  !  I  would  fain  fay,  bleed  tears ;  for,  I  am  fure, 
my  heart  wept  blood.  Who  was  moft  marble  there,^ 
changed  colour ;  fome  fwooned,  all  forrowed :  if 
all  the  world  could  have  feen  it,  the  woe  had  been 
unlverfal. 

1  Gent.  Are  they  returned  to  the  court  ? 


'  moft  marble  there,']  i.  e.  moft  petrified  with  wonder. 

SOj  in  Milton's  epitaph  on  our  author  : 

"  There  thou  our  fancy  of  itfelf  bereaving, 

"  Doft  make  us  marlle  ly  too  jnuck  conceiving.'"' 

Steevens. 

It  means  thofe  who  had  the  hardeft  hearts.  It  would  not  be 
extraordinary  that  thofe  perfons  fliould  change  colour  who  were 
petrified  witla  wonder,  though  it  was,  that  hardened  hearts  ihould 
be  moved  by  a  fcene  of  tendernefs.     M.  Mason. 

So,  in  Kiyig  Henry  Fill : 

"  Hearts  of  moft  hard  temper 

"  Melt,  and  lament  for  him."     Malone. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  and  Mr.  INIalone's  explanation  may  be  right. 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  now  from  head  to  fc-jt 

*'  I  am  »2ar^7e  conftant."     Steevens. 
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3  Gent.  No  :  the  princefs  hearing  of  her  mo- 
ther's itatue,  which  is  in  the  keeping-  of  Paulina, — 
a  piece  many  years  in  doing-,  and  now  newly  per- 
formed by  that  rare  Italian  mailer,  Julio  Romano; 3 

^  '—that  rare  Italian  majler,  Julio  Romano;  &c.]  This 
excellent  artift  was  born  in  the  year,  14^2,  and  died  in  1546. 
Fine  and  generous,  as  this  tribute  of  praife  muft  be  owned,  yet 
it  was  a  ftrange  abfurdity,  fure,  to  thrud  it  into,  a  tale,  tlie  allien 
of  which  is  fuppofed  within  the  period  of  heathenifm,  and  whilft 
the  oracles  of  Apollo  were  confultcd.  I'his,  however,  was  a 
Icnown  and  wilful  anachronifm.     Theobald. 

By  eternity  Shakfpeare  means  only  immortality,  or  that  part 
of  eternity  which  is  to  come ;  fo  we  talk  of  eternal  renown  and 
eternal  infamy.  Immortality  may  fabfift  without  divinity,  and 
therefore  the  meaning  only  is,  tliat  if  Julio  could  always  continue 
his  labours,  he  would  mimick  nature.     Johnson. 

I  wifti  we  could  underftand  this  paiTage,  as  if  Julio  Romano 
had  only  painted  the  flatue  carved  by  another.     Ben  Jonfon 
makes  Dottor  Eut  in  The  Magnetic  Lady,  A6t  V.  fc.  viii.  fay  : 
"  — : —  all  city  ftatues  muft  be  painted, 
"  Elfe  they  be  worth  nought  i'their  fubtil  judgements." 

Sir  Henry  AVoiton,  in  his  Elements  of  Architeciure,  mentions 
the  fafhion  of  colouring  even  regal  ftatues  for  the  ftronger  ex- 
preflion  of  affection,  which  he'  takes  leave  to  call  an  Englifli 
barbarifm.  Such,  however,  was  the  pra£lice  of  the  time  :  and 
unlefs  the  fuppofed  ftatue  of  Hermione  wart  painted,  there  could 
be  no  ruddinels  upon  her  lip,  nor  could  the  veins  verily  feem  to 
lear  blood,  as  the  poet  espreffes  it  afterwards.     Tollet. 

Our  author  exprefsly  fays,  in  a  fubfequent  palTage,  that  it  was 
painted,  and  without  doubt  meant  to  attribute  only  the  painting 
to  Julio  Romano : 

"  The  ruddinefs  upon  her  lip  is  wet ; 

"  You'll  mar  it,  if  you  kifs  it ;  ftain  your  own 

"  With  oily  painting."     Malgne. 

Sir  H.  Wotton  could  not  poffibly  know  what  has  been  lately 
proved  by  Sir  AVilliam  Hamilton  in  the  MS.  accounts  which  ac- 
company feveral  valuable  drawings  of  the  difcoveries  made  at 
Pompeii,  and  prefented  by  him  to  our  Antiquary  Society,  viz.  that 
it  was  ufual  to  colour  ftatues  among  the  ancients.  In  the  chapel 
of  Ifis  in  the  place  already  mentioned,  the  image  of  that  goddefs 
had  been  painted  over,  as  her  robe  is  of  a  purple  hue.  Mr. 
Toilet  has  fince  informed  me,  that  Junius,  on  the  painting  of  the 
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who,  had  he  himfelf  eternity,  and  could  put  breath 
into  his  work,  would  beguile  nature  of  her  cuftom,^ 
fo  perfe6lly  he  is  her  ape :  he  fo  near  to  Hermione 
hath  done  Hermione,  that,  they  fay,  one  would 
fpcak  to  her,  and  ftand  in  hope  of  aniwer  :  thither 
with  all  greedinefs  of  afFe6lion,  are  they  gone  ;  and 
there  they  intend  to  fup. 

I  Gent.  I  thought,  fhe  had  fbme  great  matter 
there  in  hand ;  for  fhe  hath  privately,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  ever  lince  the  death  of  Hermione,  vifited 
that  removed  houfe.  Shall  we  thither,  and  with 
our  company  piece  the  rejoicing  ? 

1  Gent.  Who  would  be  thence,  that  has  the 
benefit  of  accefs  ?5  every  wink  of  an  eye,  fome  new 
grace  will  be  born  :  our  abfence  makes  us  unthrifty 
to  our  knowledge.     Let's  along. 

[Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

AuT.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dafh  of  my  former 
life  in  me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.  I 
brought  the  old  man  and  his  fon  aboard  the  prince  ; 
told  him,  I  heard  him  talk  of  a  fardel,  and  I 
know  not  what :  but  he  at  that  time,  over-fond  of 
the  fhepherd's  daughter,  (fo  he  then  took  her  to  be,) 


ancients,  obferves  from  Paulanias  and  Herodotus,  that  fometimes 
the  ftatnes  of  the  ancients  were  coloured  after  the  manner  of 
pictures.     Steevens. 

'^  of  her  citjiom,']    That  is,  of  her  trade, — would  draw 

her  cuilomers  from  her.     Johnson. 

^  Who  zvould  be  thence,  that  has  the  hvK  ft  nf  accefs '^1  It 
was,  I  fnppofe,  only  to  fpare  his  own  labour  that  the  poet  put 
tliis  whole  fccne  into  narrative,  for  th.ough  part  of  the  tranfattion 
was  already  known  to  the  audience,  and  therefore  could  not  pro- 
perly be  Ihewn  again,  yet  the  two  kings  might  have  met  upon 
the  llage,  and,  after  the  examination  of  the  old  Shepherd,  the 
young  lady  might  have  been  recognifed  in  fight  of  the  fpedators, 

Johnson. 
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wlio  beG;fin  to  be  much  fea-fick,  and  himfelf  little 
better,  extremity  of  weather  continuing,  this  myf- 
tery  remained  undifcovered.  But  'tis  all  one  to 
me :  for  had  I  been  the  finder-out  of  this  fecret, 
it  would  not  have  relifhed  among  my  other  difcre- 
dits. 


Enter  Shepherd  and  Clown. 

Here  come  thofe  I  have  done  good  to  againd:  my 
will,  and  already  appearing  in  the  bloflbms  of  their 
fortune. 

Shep.  Come,  boy  ;  I  am  pad  more  children ; 
but  thy  fons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen 
born. 

Clo.  You  are  well  met,  fir  :  You  denied  to  fight 
with  me  this  other  day,  becaufe  I  was  no  gentleman 
born :  See  you  thefe  clothes  ?  fay,  you  fee  them 
not,  and  think  me  fi:ill  no  gentleman  born  :  you 
were  befi:  fay,  thefe  robes  are  not  gentlemen  born. 
Give  me  the  lie ;  do  ;  and  try  whether  I  am  not  now 
a  gentleman  born. 

AuT.  I  know,  you  are  now,  fir,  a  gentleman 
born. 

Clo.  Ay,  and  have  been  lb  any  time  thefe  four 
hours. 

Shep.  And  fo  have  I,  boy. 

Clo.  So  you  have : — but  I  was  a  gentleman  born 
before  my  father :  for  the  king's  fon  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  called  me,  brother  ;  and  then  the 
..two  kings  called  my  father,  brother  ;  and  then  the 
prince,  my  brother,  and  the  princefs,  mv  filter, 
called  my  father,  father  ;  and  fo  we  wept :  and  there 
was  the  firfi:  gentleman-hke  tears  that  ever  we  Ihed. 
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Shep.  We  may  live,  fon,  to  fhed  many  more. 

Clo.  Ay ;  or  elfe  'twere  hard  luck,  being  in  To 
prepolterous  eftate  as  we  are. 

jluT.  I  humbly  befeech  you,  fir,  to  pardon  me 
all  the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worfhip, 
and  to  give  me  your  good  report  to  the  prince  my 
mafler. 

Shep.  'Pr'ythee,  Ton,  do ;  for  we  mufl  be  gentle, 
now  we  are  gentlemen. 

Clo.  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life  ? 

Aur.  Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worfhip. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand  :  I  will  fwear  to  the 
prince,  thou  art  as  honeft  a  true  fellow  as  any  is  in 
Bohemia. 

Shep.  You  may  fay  it,  but  not  fwear  it. 

Clo.  Not  fwear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman  ? 
Let  boors  and  franklins  fay  it,^  I'll  fwear  it. 

Seep.  How  if  it  be  falfe,  fon  ? 

Clo.  If  it  be  ne'er  fo  falfe,  a  true  gentleman 
may  fwear  it,  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend  : — And  I'll 
fwear  to  the  prince,  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy 
hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk  ;  but  I  know, 
thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,^  and  that  thou 

"  franklins /a^  it,']  Franklin  is  z  freeholder,  or  yeoman, 

a  man  above  a  villain,  but  not  a  gentleman.     Johnson. 

'  i?\\feU(nv  of  thy  hands,']   Tall,  in  that  time,  was  the 

word  ufed  for Jt out.     Johnson. 

Part  of  this  phrafe  occurs  in  Gower,  De  ConfcJJione  Amantis, 
Lib.  V.  fol.  114: 

"  A  noble  knight  eke  of  his  honde." 
A  man  of  his  hands  had  anciently  two  lignifications.      It 
cither  meant  an  adroit  fellow  who  handled  his  weapon  ivell,  or  a 
fellow  Jkilful  in  thievery.     In  the  firft  of  thefe  fenfes  it  is  ufed 
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wilt  be  drunk  ;  but  I'll  fwear  it :  and  I  would,  thou 
would'll  be  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands. 
jiuT.  I  will  prove  fo,  fir,  to  my  power. 

Clo.  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow  : 
If  I  do  not  wonder,  how  thou  dared  venture  to  be 
drunk,  not  being  a  tall  fellow,  truft  me  not. — Hark  ! 
the  kings  and  the  princes,  our  kindred,  are  going 
to  fee  the  queen's  pi6lure.  Come,  follow  us  :  we'll 
be  thy  good  mafters.'  \_Exeunt, 

hy  the  Clown,  Phrafeology  like  this  is  often  met  with.  So^  in 
Acolajius,  a  comedy,   1510  : 

"  Thou  art  a  good  man  of  thyne  habite."     Steevens. 

A  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands  fneans,  a  flout  fellow  of  your  fize. 
We  meafure  horfes  by  hands,  which  contain  four  inches  ;  and 
from  thence  the  phrafe  is  taken.     M.  Mason. 

The  following  quotation  from  Quefiions  concernyng  Conie- 
hood,  &:c.  1595,  will  at  leaft  afcertain  the  fenfe  in  which  Auto- 
lycus  would  have  wilhed  this  phrafe  to  be  received  :  "  Conie- 
hood  proceeding  from  choller,  is  in  him  which  amongft  mirth 
having  but  one  crolfe  worde  given  him,  llraightwaies  fals  to  his 
weapons,  and  will  hacke  peecemeale  the  quicke  and  the  dead 
through  fuperfluity  of  his  manhood  j  and  doth  this  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  that  the  ftanders  &y  may  fay  that  he  is  a  tallfelloiu  of  his 
hands,  and  fuch  a  one  as  will  not  fwallow  a  cantell  of  cheefe." 

In  Chapman's  verlion  of  tlie  thirteenth  Iliad,  we  have  : 

"■  Long-rob'd  laons,  Locrians,  and  (brave  men  of  their 

hands) 
"  The  Phtliian  and  Epeian  troops — ,"     Steevens. 

I  think,  in  old  books  it  generally  means  a  ftrongfiout  fellow. 

Malone. 

*  Come,  follow  us  :  we'll  be  thy  good  matters.]     The 

Clown  conceits  himfelf  already  a  man  of  confequence  at  court. 
It  was  the  fafhion  for  an  inferior,  or  fuitor,  to  beg  of  the  great 
man,  after  his  humble  commendations,  that  he  would  be  good 
viafier  to  him.  Many  letters  written  at  this  period  run  in  this 
llyle. 

Thus  Fiflier,  Biihop  of  Rochefter,  when  in  prifon,  in  a  letter 
to  Cromwell  to  relieve  his  want  of  clothing  :  "  Furthermore,  I 
befeeche  you  to  be  gode  mafter  unto  one  in  my  neceffities,  for  I 
have  neither  fhirt,  nor  fute,  nor  yet  other  clothes,  that  are  ne- 
ceflary  for  me  to  wear."     Whalley. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  Paulina's  Houfe. 

Z)?7/erLEONTES,PoLIXENES,  FlORIZELjPeRDITA, 

Camillo,  Paulina,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Leon.  O  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great  com- 
fort 
That  I  have  had  of  thee  ! 

Paul.  What,  fovereign  fir, 

I  did  not  well,  I  meant  well :  All  my  fervices, 
You  have  paid  home  :  but  that  you  have  vouchfaf 'd 
With  your  crown'd  brother,  and  thefe  your  con- 

tra6led 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  houfe  to  vifit. 
It  is  a  furplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  lafl  to  anfwer. 

Leon.  O  Paulina, 

We  honour  you  with  trouble :  But  we  came 
To  fee  the  llatue  of  our  queen :  your  gallery 
Have  we  pafs'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  Singularities  ;   but  we  faw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon. 
The  ftatue  of  her  mother. 

Paul.  As  fhe  liv'd  peerlefs. 

So  her  dead  likenefs,  I  do  well  believe. 
Excels  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon. 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done ;  therefore  I  keep  it 
Lonely,  apart  :  ^  But  here  it  is  :  prepare 

therefore  I  keep  it 


Lonely^  apart ;]  The  old  copy— Zot'e/y.     Steevens. 
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To  fee  the  life  as  lively  mock'd,  as  ever 
Still  fleep  mockM  death  :  behold  ;  and  fay,  'tis  well. 
[Paulina  undraws  a  Curtain,  and  dijcovers  a 
Jiatue. 
I  like  your  lilence,  it  the  more  fhows  off 
Your  v^^onder  :  But  yet  fpeak  ; — firft,  you,  my  liege. 
Comes  it  not  fomething  near  ? 

Leon.  Her  natural  pollure  ! — 

Chide  me,  dear  ftone ;  that  I  may  fay,  indeed, 
Thou  art  Hermione  :  or,  rather,  thou  art  (he. 
In  thy  not  chiding  ;  for  fhe  was  as  tender. 
As  infancy,  and  grace. — But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  fo  much  wrinkled ;  nothing 
So  aged,  as  this  feems. 

Pol.  O,  not  by  much. 

Paul.  So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellence ; 
Which  lets  go  by  fome  lixteen  years,  and  makes  her 
As  fhe  liv'd  now. 

Leon.  As  now  fhe  might  have  done. 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  foul.     O,  thus  fhe  flood, 
Even  with  fuch  life  of  majefty,  (warm  life. 


Lovely,  \.  e.  charily,  with  more  than  ordinary  regard  and  tea- 
dernefs.     The  Oxford  editor  reads  : 
"  Lonely,  apart  .•"— — 
As  if  it  could  be  apart  without  being  alone.     Warbueton, 

I  am  yet  inclined  to  lonely,  which  in  the  old  angular  writing 
cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  lovely.  To  fay,  that  /  keep  it  alone, 
feparate  from  the  rejl,  is  a  pleonafm  which  fcarcely  any  nicety 
dechnes.     Johnson. 

The  fame  erx'or  is  found  in  many  other  places  in  thefirft  folio. 
In  King  Richard  III.  we  find  this  very  error  : 
"  Advantaging  their  lone  with  intereft 
"  Often  times  double." 
Here  we  have  /out  inftead  of  hue,  the  old  fpelling  of  Joan. 

Malonk. 
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As  now  it  coldly  ftands,)  when  firft  I  woo*d  her  ! 
I  am  alliam'd  :  Does  not  the  lione  rebuke  me. 
For  being  more  ftone  than  it  ? — O,  royal  piece. 
There's  magick  in  thy  majelty ;  which  has 
My  evils  conjm-'d  to  remembrance;  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  fpirits. 
Standing  like  ftone  with  thee  ! 

Per.  And  give  me  leave ; 

And  do  not  fay,  'tis  fuperftition,  that 
I  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  bleffing. — Lady, 
Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began. 
Give  me  that  hand  of  yours,  to  kifs. 

Paul.  O,  patience;^ 

The  ftatue  is  but  newly  fix'd,  the  colour's 

Not  dry. 

Cam.  My  lord,  your  forrow  was  too  fore  laid  on  ; 
Which  fixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away, 
So  many  fummers,  dry  :  fcarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  fo  long  live ;   no  forrow. 
But  kiird  itfelf  much  fooner. 

Pol.  Dear  my  brother. 

Let  him,  that  was  the  caufe  of  this,  have  power 
To  take  off  fo  much  grief  from  you,  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himfelf. 

Paul.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

If  I  had  thought,  the  fight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  -  you,  (for  the  ftone  is 
mine,) 


0,  patience  3]  That  is.  Stay  a  while,  be  ?iotJb  eager. 

Johnson. 

wrought — ]  i.  e.  worked,  agitated.     So,  in  Macbeth: 

"  my  dull  brain  was  wrought 

*'  Witli  tilings  forgotten."     Steevens. 
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I'd  not  have  Ihow'd  it.3 

JjEon,  Do  not  draw  the  curtain, 

Paul.  No  longer  fhall  you  gaze  on't;  left  your 
fancy 
May  think  anon,  it  moves. 

Leon.  Let  be,  let  be. 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  already +— 
What  was  he,  that  did  make  it  ? — See,  my  lord. 
Would  you  not  deem,  it  breath'd  ?  and  that  thofe 

veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

Pol.  Mafterly  done : 

The  very  life  feems  warm  upon  her  lip. 


'  Indeed,  my  lord. 
If  I  had  thought,  thejight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you,  (for  the  ftone  is  mlnCj) 
rd  not  havejliotud  if.]  I  do  not  know  whether  we  fliould 
not  read,  without  a  parenthefis  : 

■  for  the  ftone  i'th'  mine 
Td  not  have  Jheiv' d  it. 
A  mine  o^  ftone,  or  marlle,  would  not  perhaps  at  prefent  be 
cfteemed  an  accurate  exprefiion,  but  it  may  ftill  have  been  ufed 
by  Shakfpeare,  as  it  has  been  ufed  by  Holinflied.  Dfcript.  of 
Engl.  c.  ix.  p.  235  :  "  Now  if  you  have  regard  to  their  ornature, 
how  many  mines  of  fundrie  kinds  of  coarfe  and  fine  marble  are 
there  to  be  had  in  England  ?" — And  a  little  lower  he  ufes  the 
fame  word  again  for  a  quarry  of  ftone,  or  plaifter  :  "  Andfuch  is 
the  mine  of  it,  that  thejiones  thereof  lie  in  fakes,"  &c. 

Tyrwhitt. 
To  change  an  accurate  exprefiion  for  an  expreflion  confeffedly 
not  accurate,  has  fomewhat  of  retrogradation.     Johnson. 

(for  thejtone  is  mine,)'\     So  afterwards,  Paulina  fays  : 

*'  —  be  ftone  no  more."     So  alfo  Leontes  :  "  Chide  me,  dear 
Jlone."     M  ALONE. 

^  Would  I  were  dead,  hut  that,  methinks,  already — ]     The 
fcntence  completed  is  : 

■  but  that,  methinks,  already  I converfe  with  thede&d. 

But  there  his  paflion  made  him  break  off.     War  burton. 
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Leoj^.  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't,5. 
As  we  are  mock'd  with  art.^ 

Paul.  I'll  draw  the  curtain  ; 

My  lord's  almoft  fo  far  tranfported,  that 
He'll  think  anon,  it  lives. 

Leon.  O  fweet  Paulina, 

Make  me  to  thiiik  fo  twenty  years  together; 
No  fettled  fenfes  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleafure  of  that  madnefs.     Let't  alone. 

Paul.   I  am  forry,  fir,  I  have  thus  far  ftirr'd  you : 
but 


*  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  int,']    So,  in  our  atithor  s 
88th  Sonnet :  ' 

"  Your  fweet  hue,  which  methInksy?f/Zf/o<A7?«n^> 

"  Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived," 

Malone. 
The  meaning  is,  though  her  eye  be  fixed,   [as  the  eye  of  a 
ftatue  always  is,]  yet  it  feems  to  have  motion  in  it :  that  tremu- 
lous motion,  which  is  perceptible  in  the  eye  of  a  livmg  perlbn, 
how  much  foever  one  endeavour  to  fix  it.     Edwards. 

The  word\y?.r«re,  which   Shakfpeare  has  ufed  both  in   The 
Merry  JFives  of  Wind/or,  and  Troilus  and  Creifi-da,  is  likewife 
employed  by  Drayton  in  the  fiift  canto  of  The  Barons   Wars : 
"  Whofe  glorious^XMre  in  fo  cleara  Iky."     Steevens. 

*  As  we  are  mock'd  ivith  artJ]  As  is  ufed  by  our  author  here, 
as  in  fome  other  places,  for  "  as  if."     Thus,  in  Cymbeline  : 

"  He  fpake  of  her,  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams, 
"  And  fhe  alone  were  cold." 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  As  they  had  feen  me  with  thefe  hangman's  hands 
"  Lift'ning  their  fear."     Malone. 

As  we  are  mock'd  with  art.']  Mr.  M.  Mafon  and  Mr.  Malone, 
very  properly  obferve  Uiat  us,  in  this  inftance  is  ufed,  as  in  fome 
other  places,  for  as  if.  The  former  of  thefe  gentlemen  would 
read  were  inftead  of  are,  but  unnecelfarily,  I  think,  conlidering 
the  loofe  grammar  of  Shakfpeare's  age. —  With,  however,  has 
the  force  of  iy.  A  palfage  parallel  to  that  before  us,  occurs  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  : — "  And  /wotv^  oar  eyes  with  air," 

Steevens. 
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I  could  afflict  you  further. 

Leon.  Do,  Paulina ; 

For  this  affli^ioR  has  a  tafte  as  fweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort. — Still,  methiiiks. 
There  \s  an  air  comes  from  her :  What  fine  cliizzel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?    Let  no  man  mock  me. 
For  I  will  kifs  her. 

Paul.  Good  my  lord,  forbear: 

The  ruddlnefs  upon  her  lip  is  wet ; 
You'll  mar  it,  if  you  kifs  it ;  Itain  your  own 
With  oily  painting :  Shall  I  draw  the  curtain  ? 

Leon.  No,  not  thefe  twenty  years. 

Per.  So  long  could  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker  on. 

Paul.  Either  forbear. 

Quit  prefently  the  chapel ;  or  refolve  you 
For  more  amazement :  If  you  can  behold  it, 
I'll  make  the  Itatue  move  indeed ;  defcend, 
And  take  you  by  the  hand :  but  then  you'll  think, 
(Which  I  proteft  againft,)  Fam  affifted 
By  wicked  powers. 

Leon.  What  you  can  make  her  do, 

I  am  content  to  look  on :  what  to  fpeak, 
I  am  content  to  hear ;  for  'tis  as  eafy 
To  make  her  fpeak,  as  move. 

Paul.  It  is  requir'd. 

You  do  awake  your  faith  :  Then,  all  ftand  ftill ; 
Or  thofe,7  that  think  it  is  unlawful  bufinefs 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 

Leon.  Proceed ; 

No  foot  fhall  ftir. 


^  Or  thnf^^  The  old  copy  reads — On  :  thofe,  &c.     Corredtcd 
by  Sir  T.  Hanmer,    Malonb. 

Vol.  IX.  Ee 
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Paul,  Mufick ;  awake  her :  flrike. — 

[Mufick, 
'Tis  time ;  defcend ;  be  ftone  no  more  :  approach ; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.     Come ; 
I'll  fill  your  grave  up  :  Itir  ;  nay,  come  away  ; 
Bequeath  to  death  your  numbnefs,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you. — You  perceive,  fhe  fhrs  : 

[Hermione  comes  down  from  the  PedeJiaL 
Start  not  :  her  adlions  fhall  be  holy,  as. 
You  hear,  my  fpell  is  lawful  :  do  not  fhun  her, 
Until  you  fee  her  die  again ;  for  then 
You  kill  her  double  :  Nay,  prefent  your  hand : 
When  fhe  was  young,  you  woo'd  her ;  now,  in  age, 
Is  fhe  become  the  fuitor. 

Leon.  O,  fhe's  warm  !   [JEmhracing  her^ 

If  this  be  magick,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  as  eating. 

Pol.  She  embraces  him. 

Cjm.  She  hangs  about  his  neck ; 
If  fhe  pertain  to  life,  let  her  fpeak  too. 

Pol.  Ay,  and  make't  manifeft  where  fhe  has  liv'd. 
Or,  how  Itol'n  from  the  dead  ? 

Paul.  That  fhe  is  living. 

Were  it  but  told  you,  fhould  be  hooted  at 
Like  an  old  tale ;  but  it  appears,  fhe  lives. 
Though  yet  fhe  fpeak  not.     Mark  a  little  while. — 
Pleafe  you  to  interpofe,  fair  madam  ;  kneel, 
And  pray  your  mother's  bleffing. — Turn,  good  lady; 
Our  Perdita  is  found. 

\Prefenti7ig  Perdita,  who  kneels  to  Hermione. 

Her.  You  gods,  look  down,^ 

*  You  gods,  look  down,  &c.]  A  fimilar  invocation  has  already 
occurred  in  The  Tcrnpeji  : 

"  Look  down,  ye  gods, 

**  And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blefled  crown  !"  Steevens. 
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And  from  your  facred  vials  pour  your  graces  9 
Upon  my  daughter's  head  ! — Tell  me,  mine  own, 
Where  haft  thou  been  preferv'd  ?  where  liv'd  ?  how 

found 
Thy  father's  court  ?  for  thou  fhalt  hear,  that  I, — 
Knowing  by  Paulina,  that  the  oracle 
Gave  hope  thou  waft  in  being, — have  preferv'd 
Myfelf,  to  fee  the  iiiue. 

Paul.  There's  time  enough  for  that ; 

Left  they  defire,  upon  this  pulh  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation. — Go  together, 
You  precious  winners  all ;'  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one/     I,  an  old  turtle. 
Will  wing  me  to  fome  wither'd  bough  ;  and  there 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again. 
Lament  till  I  am  loft. 3 

Leon.  O  peace,  Paulina  ; 

*  And  from  your  facred  vials  pour  your  graces — ]  The  ex- 
preffion  feems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  facred  writings  : 
"  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  the  temple,  faying  to  the 
angels,  go  your  ways,  and  pour  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  the  earth."     Rev.  xv'i.  1.     Malone.  ^ 

'  You  precious  winners  all  j]  You  who  by  this  difcovery  have 
gained  what  you  defired,  may  join  in  fellivity,  in  which  I,  who 
have  loft  what  never  can  be  recovered,  can  have  no  part. 

Johnson. 

*  your  exultation 

Partake  to  every  one.']  Partahe  here  means  participate.  It 
is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  old  play  of  Pericles,  Prince  of 
Tyre.     Malone, 

It  is  alfo  thus  employed  by  Spenfer  : 

"  My  friend,  hight  Philemon,  I  did  partake 

"  Of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  privity,"     Steevens. 

^  ■ /,  an  old  turtle, 

Will  wing  me  to  fome  wither'd  bough;   and  there 

My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again, 

Lament  till  I  am  loji.']     So,  Orpheus,  in  the  exclamation 

Ee2 
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Thou  fhould'H:  a  hufband  take  by  my  confent, 

As  I  by  thine,  a  wife  :  this  is  a  match. 

And  made  betweeii's  by  vows.     Thou  hail  found 

mine; 
But  how,  is  to  be  queftion'd  :  for  T  faw  her. 
As  I  thouglit,  dead  ;  and  have,  in  vain,  faid  many 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave  :  I'll  not  feek  far 
(For  him,  I  partly  know  his  mind,)  to  find  thee 
An  honourable  hufband  : — Come,  Camillo, 
And  take  her  by  the  hand  :  whofe  worth,  and  ho- 

nefty,4 
Is  richly  noted  ;  and  here  juftified 
By  us,  a  pair  of  kings. — Let's  from  this  place. — 
What  ? — Look  upon  my  brother : — both  your  par- 
dons, 
That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 
My  ill  fufpicion. — This  your  fon-in-law. 
And  fon  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  directing,) 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.^^ — Good  Paulina, 


which  Johannes  Secundus  has  written  for  him,  fpeaking  of  his 
grief  for  the  lofs  of  Eurydice,  fays  : 

"  Sic  gemit  arenti  viduatus  ab  arbore  turtur." 
Soj  in  Lodge's  Rofalynde,  1592  : 

"  A  turtle  fat  upon  a  leavelefs  tree,      * 

"  Mourning  her  abfent  pheere, 

"  Witli  fad  and  forry  cheere  : 

"  And  whilft  her  plumes  Ihe  rents, 

*'  And  for  her  love  lame?its"  &c.     Malone. 

*  • whofe  worth,  and  honejly,']    The  word   whofe,   evi-» 

dently   refers  to  Camillo,    though  Pmilina   is  the  immediate 
antecedent.     M.  Mason. 

This  your  fon-in-law , 


And  fon  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  dire6ling,) 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.']    TFhovi  heavens  direRing 
is  here  in  the  abiolute  cafe,  and  has  the  fame  fignification  as  if 
the  poet  had  written — "  him  heavens  direding."     So,  in  The 
Tempejl : 
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Lead  us  from  hence ;  where  we  may  leifurely 
Each  one  demand,  and  anfwer  to  his  part 
Perform'd  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  iince  firfl 
We  were  diflever'd :  Haftily  lead  away. 

"  Some  food  we  had,  and  fome  frefti  water,  that 

"  A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 

"  Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 

"  Matter  of  the  defign,)  did  give  us." 
Again,  in  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  Or  as  the  fnail  {whnfe  tender  horns  being  hurt,) 

"  Shrinks  backward  to  his  Ihelly  cave  with  pain." 
Here  we  Ihould  now  write — "  his  tender  horns." 
See  alfo  a  pafTage  in  King  John,  A&.  II.  fc.  ii :  "  Who  having 
no  external  thing  to  lofe,"  &c.  and  another  in  Coriolanns,  A61  III. 
lb.  ii.  which  are  conftrufted  in  a  fimilar  manner.  In  the  note  on 
the  latter  palTage  this  phrafeology  is  proved  not  to  be  peculiar  to 
Shakfpeare.     Malone. 

*  This  play,  as  Dr.  Warburton  juftly  obfer^'es,  is,  with  all  its 
abfurdities,  very  entertaining.  The  charafter  of  Autolycus  is 
naturally  conceived,  and  ftrongly  reprefented.    Johnson. 
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